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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE CONGRESS OF PARIS 
1853-1856 


Piedmont ia 1853-54. Tam DissoLoTION or nre MowasreRIa; the 
bishop proposals ; the bill passes, Piedmont and France ; 
Simei in the East; ace Taxare wrra Excuaxp AxD Fauxor The 
Piedmontese în the Crimea, Condition of Haly, 1852-55: Bome: 
the motu-proprio a desd-letter ; the misrule Naples: Ferdinand's 
tyranny. Milder rale in Lomberdy-Venetia. The Duchie, Tan 
Cosanesa or Paris; Cavour at the Congress; Rnglish policy; 
Napoleon's policy ; Cavour propoeala ; resulta of tha Congress. 


EacH successive difficult seemed to leave Piedmont stronger. 
The year 1853 was full of trouble and distress; the cholera 
was ragîng, the phylloxera ruined the vine-crop, bad harvests 
and e commercial crisis brought widospread misory. Tho 
high taxes and clerical intrigues led to serious disturbances 
in the Val d'Aosta (December 1853), and a mob at Turin 
attacked Cavour's house and placed his life in momentary 
danger (October)! In spite of the boast that the finances 
had nearly rosched cquilibrium, now loans and now taxos 
came with every budget. But the abolition of the re 
maining duty on cereals relieved the distress; the great 
majority of the Piedmontese were unshakable in their 
loyalty to the constitution, and when the Senate threw out 
Cavour's bill for the regulation of the national bank, and 


1 It was thonght that he had shares în some mille, which were charged 
with cornering in wheat; on the whole I think he bai not, See Cavour, 
Later, V. oocz-coczii ; Castelli, Carour, 15. 
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he, less deferential to them than of old, appealed to the 
country, the ministerial majority was returned, almost un- 
impaired (December). In spite indeed of the desrth, the 
prosperity cf tho country had made a solid advance. In 
the five years from 1850 to 1855 the imports nearly 
trebled, the exporta increased by one halî. The railwaya 
were being rapidly extended, and early in 1854 the line 
from Turin to Genoa, then unrivalled in Europe for moun- 
tain onginecring, was opened. And notwithstanding distress 
and taxation and the never cessing intrigues of the priesta, 
tho government stood stronger than ever in the country and 
in parliament, 

Rattazzi had lately joined the Cabinet, and his adhesion 
marked its complete reliauce on the Centre. The strength 
of the "Great Ministry"? encouraged it to new develop- 
ments at home and abroed, to carry on tho work of 
emancipation from the church, to rivet the French alliance. 
Early in 1855 the government brought forward the third 
great measure of ecclesiastical reform. The Siccardi Laws 
had destroyed the church's interference în the machinery of 
the law, The Civil Marriage Bill had aimed al liberating 
family lifo from clerical meddling. Since its temporary 
suspension there had been a lull in ecclesiastica] logislation, 
though seminarista had been made partially liable to con- 
seription in spita of the doubts of men like Lanza, who 
questioned the wisdom of an irritating measure, which had 
little practical utility. The country as a whole noquiasced 
in the postponement of the civil marriage question, but was 
insistent for placing the income of the church under state 
control (incameramento). Tho government had promised 
directly after Rattazzî's entry into the Cabinet that they would 
dissolve tho monasterics, redistribute clerical incomes, and 
vithdraw the annual subsidy paid by the exchequer to the 
clergy. With a population of five millions, the kingdom had 
604 monasteries and convents with over 8,500 inmates, 
There was an ecclesiastic to every 214 inhabitants, while 


+ Cavour, Rattazzi, La Marmora, Cibrario, Paleocapa, Datormida, Deforesta ; 
Ponza di San Martino bad lately left it; Dabormida retired in January 1855 ; 
Giacomo Durardo and Lanza entered in the samo year. 
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Belgium had one to 500 and Austria ono to 610. The dis: 
proportion of bishops was even greater, for an average diocese 
had 146,000 inhabitonts, while in France ît had 420,000, 
and în Belgium over 600,000. The income of bishoprics, 
chaptera, monastic houses, and benefices without cure of soula 
exceeded 17,000,900 lire, and yet with all this weal:h, more 
than half the parish priests had miserabile stipends of less than 
400 liro a yoar! There was a general consensus that, aspo- 
cially in view of the straitened condition of the exchequer, the 
stato subsidy® could not be justified. But this brought on 
the whole question of the relation of the state to the church's 
property. Those who were more tender to the clericals, 
or who like Cavour believed in a “free church,” would 
have left it the undisturbed control of its own property, 

ing the distribution of olerical incomes as a question 
for the church alone to regulate, On the other side were 
church reformers and anti-olericale, who wished to make 
the state tho administrator of the ecclesinstical fund, sud 
give it authority not only to suppress monastie houses, but 
reduce the number of dioceses and equalise clerical incomes. 
To such a policy Cavour was strongly opposed; a state-paid 
clorgy, ho arguod, without familios or privato property, would 
become a caste, with no social links to bind it to society, 
without interest in the order of the state, and a standing 
menace to it* But Cavour's arguments told as much against 
the existing system, and he could not prevent soma action 
being taken. It was the price he had to pay for the support 
of the Liberals, and the country, he knew, would “rather 
submit to Austria than the priesta.” A government, always 
in financial difficulties, with a steady deficit and taxstion 
pressing hard, could not resist the temptation to rolieve 
the treasury by attacking the fat prebends, that ebsorbed 
one-fifteenth of the national income, or the monasteries, 
whose useless inmates swarmed in the cities. Even 
D'Azeglio'8 govemment had proposed to take some action, 
and held out tho throat of worsa things to come, if the Popo 


* Tivaroni, L'Italia, L 384-3355 Boggio, Cia e atato, 378-406. 
? Ses above, Vol. IL p. 392 
3 Artom e Blanc, Carour, 277, 498. 
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refused his consent. But Pius was true to his policy of no 
compromise, and tho lator negotiationa, through which 
Cavour still hoped to bring Rome to terms, only resulted in 
# fierce Eneyelical (January 26, 1855), which branded the 
‘proposals as communistic, and threstened excommunication 
if they were carried out. D'Azeglio proudly replied to ite 
changes of broken loyalty, and indicted the artificial conscience, 
which had stifled the natural conscience at Rome, and made 
the canon law of more weight than equity? The government 
had already introduced the long-threatened bill (January 9). 
Going much further than D'Azeglio's earlier proposals, it 
suppressed all religious corporations, whether monasteriea or 
bonefices without cure of souls or chapters of collegiate 
churches, excepting chapters in the larger towns and certain 
scheduled houses devoted to education, preaching, or the 
care of tho sick; and it levied a quotum on the revenues of 
bishoprics, the excepted monasteries, and richer benafices. 
The sums thus raised were placed in the bands of a govern- 
ment department, and after providing penzions for the dis- 
established monks and nuns and canons, were to replace 
the state subsidy and the Sardinian tithes, and raise the 
stipends of the poorer clergy. The buildings of the sup- 
pressod monasteries were to bo devoted to secular purposes, 
but the existing inmates were allowed to inbabit their 
cloisters during lifetime. Though the measure was a com- 
promise, and public opinion would have liked at least to see 
the educational houses included and the number of bishopries 
reduced, it was received with enthusiasm. In the Chamber 
the Centre and Left were unanimous in its support, and the 
bill was carried by an overwhelming majority (March 2). 
But the cloricals were counting on the Senate and the King, 
and hoping to repeat their tactics on the Civil Marriage Bill 
with an equally successful issue. The King had been in 
friendly correspondence with Rome f ‘compromise, and 
a terrible misfortune came to strengthen his scruples. 
Within a month he lost mother, wife, and brother, and 
tho clories pointed to his affliction as tho mork of the 
divine displeasure. His mother had, it is said, reprorched 
1 D'Azeglio. JI Geverne di Picnente e la corte di Roma 
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him on her deathbed for his government's attack upon 
the church, and while his sonscience was atill shaken with 
the recollection, the clerica laid an insidious bait before him. 
Led by the more moderate of their number, who had long 
boen working to reconcilo the government to Rome, tho 
bishops offered to contribute provisionally from their own in- 
comes a sum equivalent to the exchequer subsidy,on condition 
that the Dissolution Bill was dropped. The King was won, 
and Cavour resigned, probably knowing well that the intrigue 
must fail, and himself return to power with freer hands! 
Giacomo Durando, the minister of war, tried to form a 
Cabinet, but the feeling of the country was roused to a pitch 
that made it impossible to find colleagues, who would share 
tho responsibility. The King found his popularity com- 
promised and Turin in a dangerous state of unrest, So 
strong was the excitement, that, hed the orisis continued, 
riots and bloodshed were almost inevitable, and the King, 
soleranly wamed by D'Azeglio of the risk he was running, 
recalled Cavour (May 3) Even now tho danger was not 
over, and it was only by accepting amondments that excluded 
nearly half the monastie houses from the law, that Cavour 
passed it through the Senate by a narrow majority (May 29). 
Publio opinion condemned the compromise, but Cavour had 
to chooso between the amendments and a constitutional 
crisis, which might have shaken the throno and wrecked his 
foreign polioy. The principle had been won, and the Popes 
ercommunication had little heed paid to it either by King 
or country. 


‘Their interest was absorbed in the momentous step that 
the government had taken în its foreign policy. Cavour's 
aim was to purh actively and strenuously on the lines which 
D'Azeglio had indicated; to court the good-will of France, 
that perchance some day the French would pour their 
armies over the Alps to drivo Austria from Lombardy and 
Venetia. Hs had convinced himself that Piedmont alone 
could never hope for victory în an offensive war, and he 


> Plnnchl, Politi de Govonr, 675 Ghilard, Legge Vacca, 11-23-24; Bianchi, 
Diplomazia, VIL 85; Mussari, Viziorio Emmaaurle, 186. 
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had little faith in a popular rising. Bnt right as ha was in 
bis prudent scepticism, he probably hardly foresaw how 
thorny was the psth he had chosen, how great the tempta- 
tion to trickery, bow dangerous ît was to place his country 
in the debt of an ambitious and unscrupulous ally. À 
finor conssionco would have hesitated to ask the help of 
Louis Napoleon But Cavour was no man to shrink from 
dubious means, so long as they led to the great goal. He 
had chosen to travel by diplomatic and vot by revolu- 
tionary roads, and, the choice once made, he was impelled 
onwards by a fatal necessity. Tho war în tho East forced him 
to make his decision Hitherto there had been a good 
dealof coolness between Turin and Paris The Emperor was 
not proof against the Viennese theory that Piedmont was a 
hiding-place for the incendiaries of Europe, and though he 
had little share in French sympathy for Rome, he did 
not dare to disown it. The war with Russia changed 
the position The Allies were ready to buy or bog help 
from any quarter that offered, and above all were anzious 
to win Austria, who could paralyzo a Russian advanoe in 
the Balkans. But Austria wished to keep her hands free, 
if she could do so with dignity, and she dallied with the 
proposals of the Allies, giving as one pretext that if she 
concentrated her army in the East, Piedmont would take the 
opportunity to fall on Lombardy. The Allies had from tho 
first offered to guarantee her Italian frontier during the 
war, but thoy saw that tho most offootivo answer to her 
excuse was to persuade Piedmont also to join the alliance and 
send part of its army to the Fast. From the first days of 
1854 onwards they assiduously courted the Turin govern- 
ment, holding out TS That dontria might be persuaded to 
exchange Lombardy for new possessions in the Past, and 
hinting that if Piedmont hung back, they would allow 
Austria to oecupy Alessandria, There woro yet stronger 
reasons for listening to the Western Powers. If Austria 
and not Piedmont became their ally, Piedmont would be 
isolated again; France and England would be in her enemy'8 
debt and irritated with herself Cavour saw that his whole 
policy was at stake; he responded even precipitately to the 
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suggestion of tho Allies, and proposed to sond a contingent 
to the Crimea! But though the King sided with him, he 
found no support for his scheme in the Cabinet, and Rattazzi 
and La Marmora threatened to resign. Il seemed quixotic 
for Piedmont to waste in another’ quarrel the strength, 
which she needed to husband for her own ambitiona. But 
Cavour was content to wait, perhaps nt times he had his 
own misgivings, and before the autumn had gone by, 
he had his colleagues with him. When in December 
(1854) France and England made a formal request for the 
alliance of Piedmont, the governmeni decided to adhere 
on certain conditions. England was to lend at least a 
million sterling, but Piedmont was to rank as an ally and 
not as a subsidized mercenary; she was to take her place 
in any Congress that might he held after the war; the 
Western Powers were to bind themselves by secret treaty 
to make a fresh effort to get the Lombard sequestrations 
removed, and at the Congress take the condition of Italy 
into serious consideration. But they were terms, to which 
England and Franco would not accede; for Austria had just 
joined the Alliance, and they dared not alienate her. In 
spito of the hopes they had held out, they refuzed to 
include any pledges in the treaty? and the ministry had 
to choose between uneonditional allianco and isolation 
The daoger of the latter was now clearly rocognisod; tho 
King intended to dismiss the ministry rather than give up 
tho tresty; tho Lombard refugoes boggod that the condi- 
tion as to the sequestrations might be waived. Placed in 
the hard alternative, the ministry signed the one-sided 
tresty (January 9,1855). 

The Piedmontese public was much puzzled. The step 
seemed so novel and daring, the advantages not obvions. 
Few were really convinced of its wisdom, and it needed all 
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Cavour's personal ascendancy to carry it in the Chamber 
Piedmont, had nothing to fear from Russian ambition, and 
could not fairly be called on to fight against the supposed 
common enemy of Europe, whilo Prussia was neutral and 
Austria inactiva. It meant a loss of men and money, a 
heavy drain on the overtazed stato, the prospect of terrible 
sufferinga for ita soldiers from cholera and cold. It seemed 
fantastically strange that Piedmont should be ranged in the 
same camp as Austria, should help to prop the oppressor of 
the struggling Slavs. But all the country felt vaguely the 
dangor of isolation, the possibility of territorial gsin, the 
moral certainty that it would force the Powers to consider 
the condition of Italy. To give Piedmont a voice in the 
counoils of Europe, to make her the honoured ally of 
the Western Powers and the acknowledged mouthpiece of 
Italy seemed worth a heavy sacrifice. Though the Left 
voted against the treaty with some miggivings and the 
Right with nono, tho Chamber approved it by 95 votos 
to 40 (February 10). 

The summer of 1855 waa an anzious time in Piedmont. 
No news of victory came from the Crimea, and failure meant 
the almost certain triumph of the clericals at home, The 
small Piedmontese force of 17,000 men played an insctire 
and unimportant part în the campaign, and the cholera made 
havoc in its ranks. But it performed well the task assigned 
to it of guarding the right of the Allies. Its excellent com- 
missariat and ambulance were the more noteworthy, from 
their contrast with the disorganisation of the English supplies. 
La Marmora, who was in command, asserted his position 
among the alliod genorals with some excess of dignity; and 
when at last his men came into action in the valley of 
the Tchornaja (August 16), though the chief brunt of the 
fight was borne by the French, they did their part well and 
bravely. It was natural enough that at home the battle 
“vas magnifiod into a groat Italian victory, and that Cavour 
boasted that the shame of Novara was wiped out. It was 
partly true that “tho Crimea was the road to Lombardy,” 
sand the instinct of the nationalists told them, that the 
sacrifice of men and money (the campaign cost the Piedmon- 
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teso £3,000, ca) was a cheap price to pay for the recovery 
of martial 

But Pitimoti had still to justify the cost by using its new 
honours to advantage. It was as “a pistol-shot in Austris's 
ear,"that the alliance had been hailed in Italy. The laurela 
of tho Crimea, us Cavour ssid, would help hor dostinies 
more than all the speeches and writings, that had plesded 
her cause to s deaf Europe. Piedmont's wars and constitu- 
tional government had proved that “the Italy of Byron and 
Macsulay had passed away, that «she had found courage 
and confidence and self-control. There seemed at length 
to have come a dawn of hope for the suffering states. 


It was with good reason that Cavour hsd asked that the 
Powers should consider the condition of Italy. It was a 
story of rottenness and anarchy at Rome, of bard military 
despotism in Lombardy and Romagna, of sheer tyranny at 
Naples. At Rome even the petty programme of the motu- 
proprio was a dead letter. The Council of State was seldom 
consulted, and only on minor matters. Tho Board of Financo 
attempted to assert its nominal right to superviso the 
budget, but the government harassed or ignored it, till year 
by year it senk into more utter insignificance. The repeatod 
promises that all offices should be thrown open to laymen 
remained a dead letter. It is true that laymen held the 
great majority of subordinate posts, but every head of a 
department, excopt that of war, all the prefects, all the highor 
judges were ecelesiastics, and though at first threo laymen 
were appointed to provinoinl delegacies, a spurious agitation 
secured the essy removal of all but one. Under the new 
municipal law the communal councils, though their powers 
were large, were tied hand and foot to the government; the 
franchise was confined to those who were “irreproschable in 
politios and religion” sud a high property qualification kept 
them in the hands of a small oligarohy! Even so the 
government was afraid to lot the law work freely, and when 
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the time for the triennial elections retumed in 1853 and 
1856, it forbade the polls, and ordered tho now councils to 
be nominated by the outgoing ones 

Good government was of secondary importance to the 
men who ruled at Rome. The Pope had persuaded himself 
that he had granted his people all ressonable demanda; he 
led the genial life that sat so well on his shallow cultured 
nature, and found his interests in evolving the dogma of 
the Immaculato Concoption, or in tho epidemie of weeping 
erucifixes and Madonnas who moved their eyes. The ob- 
scure and boorish priests, whom Antonelli raised to the 
csrdinalate’ were intenti on suppressing free thought, keeping 
the Jews under medieval restraints, “ preserving medical 
science from materiolism” The Inquisition was alive; a 
man was sent to the galleys for five years for not removing 
‘his hat in church; a citizen of Fermo was tortured to death 
for blasphemy ; a few years later a Jew child, Edgar Mortara, 
“was sscretly baptized and afterwards stolen from his parents, 
to the scandal of Europe And while Antonelli and the 
political cardinals threw dust in the eyes of Europe, or played 
off Austria against France, their patronage threw the stato into 
the hands of the Sanfedist gang, who, after four years' eclipse, 
found favour once more smiling on them in high quartera. 
Galli’ dishonest control of the exchequer enriched Antonelli 
and himself, till seandals relating to his connection with the 
Banca Romana compelled bis retirement. The notorious 
Alpi was chief compiroller of customs till he had to fly from 
justice; his confederate Nardoni, once condemned for forgery 
and theft, was chief of the secret police. ‘The law courts lent 
themselves to the passionate zeal with which the Liberals 
were hunted down, and judicial murders at Fermo and 
Sinigaglia, and the convietion on unreliable evidence of 
the men who were charged with Rossi's murder, were but 
the worst samples of the prostitution of the law. About 
four in every thousand of the population were in prison, 
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and în 1853 there were over Iooo political prisoners, 
housed in filth and fed with garbage! The Austrian 
military couris shot nearly two hundred in the province of 
Bologna alone, condemning impartialiy the brigands, who 
robbed tho defenceless peasantry, and tho pcasanta who broke 
the law to arm for their own protection. 

Horo and there there were a fow reforme. The apologiste 
of the government could point to a few economie improve- 
mente: to some encouragement of agriculture, to the belated 
introduction of gas and telegraphs, to a littlo caro for edu- 
cation and the dwellings of the poor, to a considerable 
development of trade, consequent on a reform of the customs’ 
tariff. But the railways mado hardly perceptible progress, 
and public improvomonts stopped short at Rome and its 
immediato neighbourhood. The taxes per head oxceoded 
those of prosperous Piedmont. Save in a few country dis- 
tricts, where the priests still kept their hold, the dissffection 
was universal. The government could rely neither on its 
troops nor its police. The Moderates who looked to Cavonr, 
the Republicans who looked to Mazzini, between them had 
tho mass of tho population at their back, and Antonelli 
knew well that ît was only the presence of the Austrian and 
French troops, that saved his government from immediate 
collapse. 


The Pope's government had its spasmodio fits of interest 
in the poor, at all events of the capital At Naples there 
was not even tho pretence of zeal for good government. 
Ferdinand had been drawing the reins of power ever tighter. 
He had convinced himself thet ho alone had the seeret, 
which could save European society; that the Revolution 
could be fought only with an iron hand, that concession 
encouraged sedition And little he recked, if tho publio 
vaice of Europe branded him an inhuman monster, Pal 
merston’s resignation ho considered “a great viotory for the 
moral order of the world,” and relying on the support of the 
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Czar and Austrian Emperor, he defied France and England 
to do their worst. At home no faintest taint of Liberaliam 
was suffered. Fortunato, bis premier, who had some 
progressive foeling of a narrow kind, made way for Fardi- 
nando Troya, Carlo’s ultramontane brother. Filangieri, who 
had won Sicily for him, next camo under his ban; the 
Viceroy, after a beginning of cruel repression, had endea- 
voured to reconcile the island by softening the worst rigoure 
of the reaction, and developiog the roads, which were its 
prime economie want. But he quarrelled with the home 
government over the details of their construction, and Fer- 
dinand, suspecting perhaps with causa that his Vicaroy, like 
evory one who understood tho island, was a convort to Home 
Rule, bullied him into resignation (Februsry 1855) A 
areature of the court took bis place, and from his seclusion st 
Gaeta Ferdinand, left without a capable servant, gathered into 
his own hands evary thread of government. Even the Jesuits 
oriticized and quarrelled with him, and his only instruments 
were his spies and police and the clerical grip on the schools. 
All appointments to the civil service went through his 
private secretary, and he commenced a register to note the 
political conduet of every employee. When the impending 
quarrel with the Western Powers gave him new alarms, the 
police were spurred afresh to watch suspects, especially 
those “who wore long beards or strange hats" The one 
virile element in the country was the middle classas, 
and Fordinand mado it his systom to depross them, and 
ostentatiously patronize the degraded semi-criminal classes, 
who looked to him and his police to let them live without 
work, The Camorra and the government hunted in one 
leash. 


Now, as always, everything in the North was on a 
higher plano. Austria, alarmed at tho outery which had 
followed the sequestrations, had made some amall effort 
to justify her rule. The worst atrocities had ceased. 
Martial law came to an end (May 1854); the sequestra» 
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tions were taken off many of the smaller estates; even 
the Central Congregations had been restored. There was 
a certain amount of educational activity and journalistic 
freedom; there was no longer the constant sense of per- 
sonal danger, the same fear of the police agent and the 
informer. Lord John Russell in the English Parliament 
had warmly praisod the milder rule; but it made no 
difference in the eyes of Italian nationalista “We do 
net ask Austria to be humane and liberal in Italy,” wrote 
Manin, “for that is impossible, even if she wished it; we 
ask ber to go” And the provinces still bad their practical 
grievances. The erudities of the military rule bad dealt 
a heavy blow to trade, and joint-stock companies were 
still discouraged from fear of ulterior political aims. The 
landed proprietors, hard hit by the phyliorera and silk- 
disoase, vero veighed to tho ground Dy the hesvy land- 
tax, which took from a third to a half of their income;! 
and it was calculated that in the ten years of Austrian 
rule after 1849 nearly thres hundred million lire were 
raised in extraordinary taxes and compulsory loana. But 
there was probably no deliberate intention to exhsust the 
provinces; the financiel dificulties of the government com- 
pelled it to impose the hesvy burdons. There was certainly 
no such miarule, aa obtained at Rome or Napler, and, 
despito the nationalists, the policy bid faix to lull tho 
country into a heavy-eyed aequiescence. There was a 
sonso oÉ general gloom and woarinesa Mazzini sont the 
gallant Calvi, the hero of the Cadore passes in 1848, to 
make a senseless attempt at revolt in the same distriet 
(September 1853), and leave his life on the scaffold 
The mad escapado and its collapse only disconraged the 
patriots tha more. Some of the refugees, weary of long 
ezile, begged and obtained leave to return to their seques- 
tratod estatos. But tho acquicsconco was only passivo; 
underneath the calm there lay a sullen hatred of ti 
Austriane, far deoper and wider-spresd than in the ‘408. 
At Milan since the disastrous revolt of 1853 there had 
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been a drawing together of all sections of the patriots, and 
n stondy preparation for the day of daliverance. 

V And while Lombardy was content to pause, the neigh- 
bouring Duchies hd been lashod by tho tyranny into 
retaliation. Charles IIL had found his doom from an 
assassin'e knife (March 26, 1854), and thongh the dnchess- 
regeni began her rule with a promise of better things, 
it only needed a wild rumour that Garibaldi was on the 
marok to provoke a hopelosa rising in hor capital. The 
two following years saw the assassination of two of her 
officiala, and an attempt on the life of Anviti, one of the 
most degraded panders to the late duke's vices. Franois of 
Modena found himself in constant strife with the marble 
workers of Carrara, a rough immoral race, but of a proud 
patriotism, that bitterly resented their forced transference 
frora tho milder sway of Tuscany. Carrara was tho 
favourite starting-ground of Mazzini's ill-fated risings, and 
despite tho savage repression of Francis and his Austrian 
officers, it remained a focus of discontent, that made it 
hereafter play a part in more important schemes. 


Such was the condition of Italy, on which Cavour in- 
tended to appeal to the judgment of Europe. After the 
fall of Sebastopol, Vietor Emmanuci visited the allied 
sovereigns. In England he found himself, much to his 
surprise, welcomed as the patron of a new Roformation;* 
and at all events, the ovations, that greeted him, proved 
how popular his policy was there. At Paris the Emperor 
came under Cavour's spell, and asked “what he could do 
for Piedmont and Italy” But the Eastern Question had 
taken an unfavourable turn. Piedmont woulà hsve gladly 
seen the war continue, to earn more laurels and place the 
Allies wader greater obligations, But the adroit meneuvring 
of Austria, sided by more sinister influences at Paris and 
tho unpopulority of the war in Franco, won tho Emperor 
to a policy of pesca; the Viennese cabinet had imposed 
its terms on Russia, and the meeting of the Congress of 
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Paris, which was certain to lend to ponco, marked the 
iriumph of its diplomacy. For the moment Austria com- 
manded the situation, and France was apparently ready 
to follow her lead. Cavour recognisel the danger that 
she might retrieve her recent discredit, and that Piedmont’ 
sacrifices would be in vain. It was all tho more needful 
that his country's voico should bo hesrd at tho Congress. 
All through 1855 ho bad been fighting tho Austrian 
intrigues to exclude Piedmont from the conferences at 
Vienna, and France and England had been too intent on 
winning Austria’s armel assistance to offend her by humour- 
ing her enemy. And now at Paris thoy would consent to 
admit the Piedmontese plenipotentiaries only to such of 
the negotiations ss immedistely touched their interests. 
Cavour could not consent to take an inferior position; and 
it was perhaps without any certainty of being admitted 
and with faint hopes of doing good, that he went to Paris, 
But it was impossible for the Powers te deny the justice of 
his claim, and when the Congress opened (February 25, 1856), 
ho was at onco admitted to a full veico in the doliberations. 

Cavour had four immediate objoote before him; to 
secure, if possible, some tegitorial gain for Piedinont, to 
get the Austrians out of Romagna and give it at least 
Home Rule, to use European pressure to extort reforma 
from the Pope and Ferdinand, and above all to make 
Piedmont loom large as the champion dî Italy. His chanoes 
of success hinged on tho support of Franco and England. 
Palmerston, now and always, was the sincere friend of 
Italian aspirations, and Italian Liberals had hailod his return 
to power at the end of 1852, His keen dislike of Austria, 
his sympathy for Louis Napoleon, his anxiety to spread 
constitutional government on the Continent might possibly 
have won him to lend the armed strength of England, had 
his hands beon free! Bui tho English Court had already 
checked his bolder policy; he was no longer Foreign 
Secretary, and he knew thst the country would never 
sanction a war with Austria for the sake of Italian freedom. 
Still English feeling, educated “ the “ Friends of Italy,"* 
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ran high against the misrule in Rome and Naples. Hudson, 
the British Minister at Turin, lent all his great influence 
to assist and sdvise the Piedmontese government; Panizzi 
kept the Cabinet in touch with the Italian nationalista; 
and Lord Sohn Russell and Mr. Gladstone felt » sympathy 
14 true as, if cooler than, that of Falnerston. The English 
govermment was willing to bring its influence to bear on 
Ferdinand and the Pope, and wonld probably have liked 
to see the Legations go to Piedmont;! but Cavour knew 
that he would look to it in vain for practical help in 
Northern Italy. 

The sympathy of France was at this time hardly less 
platonico, though the Emperar's restless schemings bad long 
included the expuision of the Austriana from Italy, and since 
the cup d'état ho had several times hinted that some day 
‘he would lend his army to Piedmont, The war in the East 
had made the Austrian alliance a necessity for the time, 
but in the midst of the Crimean campaign he had threatoned 
that if Austria and Prussia deserted him, ho would recall 
his troops from the East and send them to the Rhine and 
Po. And though it was still his policy to kecp on good 
terms with Austria, he hoped by friendly pressure to per- 
suade her to withdraw her troops from Romagna, to cedo 
Parma to Piedmont, even, so he was utopian to beliove for 
a moment, to exchange her Italian possessions for the 
Danubian Principalities. Ai all eventa he could act at 
Rome and Naples. He would do nothing indeed to alienate 
tho Pope, for he alroady foared tho hostility of the French 
Catholics, and the Empress was resolved to have Pius for 
godfsther to the Prince Imperial; but he was keenly 
anzious to extricatò Himseli ffom his false position at 
Rome, and for this and to heal the misrule and discontent, 
that compelled the Pope to lean on foreign arms. Ho was 
ready to voice the disgust cf civilized Europe at Ferdinand's 
tyranny, and he had his scoret moana of pressure in tho 
intrigues that were being woven to piace his cousin Lucien 
Muret on tho throno of Naples* 

‘Encouraged by tho Emperor and Clarendon, the English 
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reprosentative, Cavour pitched hia hopes high in the early 
days of the Congress. He hoped to gain Parma or Massa- 
Carrara for Piedmont, and see Romagna made into an indo- 
pendent state or annexed to Tuscany or Modena" But 
when Austris's absolute non-possumus wrecked his bigger 
projecta, he changed his tactics, and in a memorial to the 
French and English Ministers (March 27) proposed Homo 
Rule for Romagna and the Marches under Papal suzerainty 
and with something of a representative constitution The 
projoct* had littlo to recommend it, for it left Umbria 
unaffected, and even D'Azeglio dubbed it “a pie-crust 
scheme” But Cavour must have recognized that Austria 
would no more accept it than his earlier proposals, and it 
served for a text on which to hang the Italian question and 
preach tho hopeleseness of reform under tha Pope's govern- 
ment, ‘The English and French Ministers had promised 
that whon the main businoss of the Congress was over, 
opportunity would be given to discuss the condition of 
Italy, and Cavour's picture of the Roman and Nospoliten 
‘misrule, and his threats that til Italy had reform she would 
be a hotbed of revolution, had stirred a real anxiety to 
help. Prussia was friondiy, Russia had “the same wrongs 
to avengo” on Austria. Before the Congress broke up, 
Walewski, the French Minister, introduced tho caso of Romo 
and Naples (April 8). His mild censurea were followed by 
Clarendon’s indignant indictment of the Pope's government 
ss “a disgrace to Europe” and of Ferdinand's misrulo as 
erying for the intervention of the civilised world® Angry 
words passed between him and tho Austrian Minister, but 
the latter's refusal to consent to any vote doprived the dis- 
eussion of practical issue, Cavour however had so far won 
his end, that tho majority of the Congress were openly sym- 
pathetic, and he had obtained in a way an European con- 
demnation of the misrule, To rivet the matter home, he 
addressed, as soon as the Congress broke up, a memorandum 
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to the French and English governments (April 16), point- 
ing out the all-potent position of Austria in Italy and the 
difficulty of preserving peaco in the face of her provocations. 
The gist of the memorandum was, as Mazzini noted, thab if 
diplomaoy could not secure reform, it should have revolu- 
tion. Cavour in fact, irritated at the seeming fruitlessnesa 
of his endeavoura, was seriously planning war. If no pesce- 
ful solution could be found, he threataned insurrection at 
Naples or Palermo and war to the knife with Austria, and 
he had convinced himself for the moment that Piedmont 
was ready for the conflict! Clarandon had revised the 
memorandum, and some passing words of his Cavour mis- 
construed into a promise of English help; with that once 
secured, ho was anzious to fight at once* 

As a matter of fact England was reverting to her 
traditional friendship with Austria, and was no more 
vwilling to come to extremities with her than France was 
willing to alienato tho Pope. Tho Congress had brought 
no positive results for Italy; Cavour was deeply chagrined, 
and the opposition naturally taunted him with the seeming 
waste of the Crimea and the disappointed hopes But, 
as all Italy recognised, the moral gain was enormous 
Tho Italian question had advanced to a new plane. Austria 
was discredited by the cowardly part she had played 
during the war and her fosble defonco at tho Congross. 
The esuse of Italy, as Cavour told the Chamber, “was 
beforo the bar of publie opinion” and Piedmont was 
recognised by Europe as her advocute. When Cavour, 
returning from Paris, declared that the policies of Piedmont 
and Austria were more remote than ever, his words were 
received with passionate endorsement. Though he recognised 
by now that England was not propared to fight, and that 
therefore immediate war was impossible, Piedmont was 
afire with war-fever, and the troops from the Crimea were 
welcomed home with a fervour, that was meant and tsken 
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as a menace to Austria. After the Chamber had rison, 
the government spent a million lire on the new fortifica 
tions at Alessandria, knowing well that it need have no 
feur as to parliamentary indemnity; and 8 subscription, 
started by a popular Turin paper, to supply the fortress 
with 100 cannon brought in innumerable contributions 


from all Italy and Ttalinta the whole world over. 
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80 far as his limited programme went, Cavour had prae- 
tically won what he wanted. It is futile to conjecture 
whether, if Piedmontese troops had not fought in the 
Crimea, Napoleon would have attacked Austria four yeara 
lator. Suffico it, that Cavour's action was loading straight 
to that. He had secured the good-will of France; it 
was his work that France and England wera about to 
intervene, however feebly, at Rome and Nsples.  Sooner 
or later, he knew well, Louis Napoleon's ambitions would 
bring his armies over the Alps to drive the Austrians out, 
Publio opinion recognised his success; and the Congress of 
Paris made Cavour dictator of Piedmont. He had a safe 
majority in the Chamber; the Senate, perhaps overawed 
by thronta to oronto new sonators, was compliant now; 
and throughout Italy he personifieà the policy, which 
promised' redemption st no distant date. But Cavour'a 
programune was too cold and opportunisti to serve as a 
grent word of advance, Splendid tectician as he was, he 
could not give the rallying cry. There was a danger that 
he would have no moral force behind him, no inspiration, 
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that would convert the national movement into a vital 
and organio evolution. Its march needed pioneers, prin- 
ciples, programmo; and contemporanoousiy with the Con- 
gress a new party was springing into life, which was to 
supply the motor-power for his polioy, by wresting the 
moral initiative from the republicans and giving it to the 
great Liberal party, which owned him as ita leader. 

The disastrous rising at Milan in 1853 had been the 
death blow to Mazzini's influence. The prestige of the 
Roman Republic had gone; the coup d'éta? had crushed 
the republicans of France; in Rome, in Naples, in Lom- 
bardy, his followers were deserting in mass to the 
nationalists, vho looked to Victor Emmanuel and Cavour. 
Their leader still helped or organised the patty risinga, 
whose day had past; still abounded in confident and 
numerous predictions, which generally proved wrong. But 
his phrasos, once full of life, had lost their savour from 
over-repetition, or were found on analysis to have more 
rhetorie than substance. Hoenceforth Mazzini only hurt the 
cause he loved; but if he shut his eyes to the new spirit 
that now ruled Italian politica, his obstinacy is of higher 
stamp than the intolerance of Cavour and his followers, 
who banned the man who had taught them to believe 
in Italy. In England Mazzini would havo been a great 
and generous and stimulating leader; in Italy ho war 
sondemned to sordid agitation and conspiracy, which 
wasted his great powers, twisted his common sense and 
common honssty, and made him more foe than friend of 
his own ideals. 

Moazzinis decline was typical of much more than the 
fall of the ropublican party. It meant tho closo of tho 
era, which had culminated in 1846-49, the era, whose 
ideas and inapirations, whether republiean or royalist, were 
democratio, idealist, religione It had been on tho very 
threshold of success, but it had failed. Unarmed enthu- 
sissm bad proved powerless against the bayonets of stand- 
îng armies. Not all the nobleness of the cause had saved 
it°from suffering violence, and it hsd come noarest to 
success, when it bad the help of an alien element, the 
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amny and diplomacy of Piedmont. Undisciplined enthu- 
sissm and advanced political speculation hod had their 
duy and failed, and în the early "sos the progressive party 
felt sIl the disillusionings of defeat. Though many of its 
leaders had belonged to the Democrats, they put behind 
thom the ideals of tho carlier movement, The new policy 
simed at attempting less and achieving more. The social 
theories of Mamiani and Montanelli and Brofferio made 
way for the pure Liberalism of Cavour. The movement, 
that Mazzini and Gioberti and Pius had inspired, had been 
essentially religious; iv bad gone forth under the blessing 
of the church, and the volunteers had wom the cross on 
their breasts, Their generation praised God; the new 
generation thought more of Keeping its powder dry. The 
former had bad its poetry, ita great literary works, its 
appeals to history; the latter wrote leaflets and pamphlets, 
and spoke through the press, which had come into power 
since 1847. The sweet thinkers, Tommaseo and Bassi 
and their kin, were silent; tho heroie idealism had gone, 
and rationalism and science took its place. The new 
spirit was matter of-fact, thinking morè of the present 
than the future, tearful of pitching its hopes too high, 
quietly, cautiously laying the foundations, determined to 
go on no quizotie ventures, but slowly prepare, and only 
fight when the odds were on its side. Mazzini flinched 
from no sacrifice; he was ready to surrender the pre- 
sent convenience and happiness of the whole community, 
its family life, its trade, in a desperate struggle. The new 
movement shrank from the terriblo and impossible appeal; 
but it put its faith in discipline, it was willing for the sake 
of union to sacrifice spontaneity, to be unfair to opponents, 
to crush minorities. It was resolved to have no more such 
divisione, as the feud between royalists and republicans, 
which had paralysed Lombardy in the summer of 1848, 
or the suspicions that had made the Conservatives half 
glad at the disaster of Novara. Eschowing all a priori 
politica, all constitutional questions, it proeluimed the King 
of Piedmont the one sole chief, its constitution jhe model 
for all Italy, its army iho only instrument of redemption. 
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In one respeet indeed Mazzinîs idoals had triumphed. 
Half the leading mon of Italy bad been nurtured on his 
writings, and though they bad shed their republicaniam, 
they assimilated more and more his faith in an united 
Italy, and again and again we find his phrases ropeated 
by Manin Circumstanees had made the movement of 
1847-49 federalis. Unity had been at the best the 
pious hope of a few; hardly a politician of repute had 
committed himself to it, and the losguo of princes had 
been the symbol of the imperfect national union Now, 
whatever the Piedmonteso government and press might 
professa, and however distant the ultimate triumph might 
seem, Unity under the House of Savoy was coming to he 
tho ambition of the great mass of Italian patriots, And 
alito among the Unitarians and the narrower Piedmontese 
school tho convietion was gaining, that the quict patient 
werk of reconstruction must soon make way for a more 
active policy, that the time was approaching when another 
cast musi be made to fulfil the nation's destinies. 

In a sense Gioberti was the father of the new school. 
As his “Primaoy ” had orestod the Now Guelfs, his “ Civil Re- 
generation” was the precursor of the new Unitarians, But 
Gioberti had expressed the thoughts of others rather than his 
own, his faith in Piedmont was more of rhetoric than fact, 
and when he died in 1852, his traditions passed into the 
hands of two men of much staider and more sterling worth. 
Giorgio Pallavicino was a Lombard noble, who for fourteen 
years had bsen Pellico's fellow-prisoner in the Spielborg, 
He had come to Piedmont with the Lombard emigration of 
1848 a convineed republican, but Piedmontese environment 
and his somewhat close relations with the King had made 
him a royalist; and it was he who had inspired Gioberti's 
panogyric! But ho was now as always a pronouncod radical, 
perennially fresh and hopeful, with no great measure of 
political wisdom, strongly drawn by Garibaldîs honest im- 
pulsiveness, and distrustiog Cavour's more cautious states 
manship; a candid, honourable veteran, whose good word 
went for much. His fellow-pioncer was Manin. After the 


1 Beo above, Vel IL, p. 403. 
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fall of Venice Manin hed taken refuge at Paris, stricken by 
poverty and tho loss of his daughter, but commanding the 
deference of the exiles there by the nobleness of his life. 
Manin had the rarest gifte of statosmanship; he hed all 
Cavonr's breadth and accessibility to facts; his conceptions 
vero as bold, his economie view, his standard of morality 
higher, Cavour might sway people by their reason, Manin 
could touch their hearts. Like Pallavicino, and at his 
instaneo, ho had rencunced ropublicanism. Italy, ho revog- 
nized, had “two living forces, Italian publio opinion and the 
Piedmontese army,” and the latter must bo gninod by 
organising the former sud through ît compelling Victor 
Emmanuel to put himself at the head of the nationalist 
movement. His work thorefore was to fix the floatiog 
nationalist sentiment, which was more and more turning to 
Piedmont, which had watched her constitutional develop- 
ment and strugglo with the Papacy, had applauded her 
protest against tho sequestrations, her alliance with the 
‘Western Powers, and, though with hopes temporarily dashed 
by the abortive issue of the Congress, still recognized that. 
she was the champion of Italy, irrevocably commilted to n 
policy of national redemption. Their propagandism found 
its organiser in La Farina, the historian and ox-ministor of 
Sicily în 1848, Honest, unselfish, energetio, a quiet persis- 
tent worker, who for three year wrote all tho correspondenoa 
of their Society with his own hand, he was a man capable 
of accomplishing much, except when his partisanship over- 
como his judginent and subordinated polioy to pique. Unde- 
terred by the indifference of politicians and the press, they 
founded the “ National Society,” with the motto of “Indo- 
pendenco and Unity; out witb the Austrians and tho Pope.” 
It waa tho first organisation outside ranks of the revolu- 
tionists, that placed an united Italy in the front of ite 
programme. Opposed alike to the pure Mazzinian, who 
preferred the republio to Italy, and tha puro Piedmontese, 
who would sscrifice Italy to Turin, they promised loyalty 
to the House of Savoy, but only on condition that the 
King accepted the policy of unity; and they threatened 
another flag, if he hung back. “Mako Italy," Monin wrote 
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to him, “and we are with you; if not, not” As the King's 
Ssympathies becams more declared, they rallied strongly to 
“him. “Unity, Independence, Vietor Emmanuel King of 
Italy,” these were their only formulas, and they welcomed 
all who accepted them, whatever their other differences! 

It is necessary ovon at the prosent day to ropeat the 
argument for Unity. It is perhaps sufficient apology that 
the irresistible current of opinion set towards it, that on 
principles of nationality and democracy, if the Italians 
desired Unity, it was right and inevitable that they should 
have it But there was much to urge besides the argument 
of sentiment. Federalism, their opponents said, would bring 
a substantial economic and social gain; it would destroy 
the customs-barriers, it would give common coinage and 
weights, and permit an uniform and reformed law. It would 
have broughi a show of diplomatio and military union; it 
might have quickened the mutual relations of the states, 
and created something of a moral unity. But federalism 
was impossible. A federation of ancient and monarchical 
states is only workable, whero one member of the confedera- 
tion is so predominant in power that it can impose its policy 
on the whole body. Even if Piedmont had gained all North 
Italy, it would still have had no such preeminence over 
Naples as to preclude a struggle for mastery. And in Italy 
federalion had its special difficulty in the Temporal Power, 
for, whatever may have been possible in 1848, it was cleer 
that after the Reaction tho Pope would never come into a 
system, which meant constitutional liberties and a limitation 
of his own indepondence. A fodoration, now as în 1848, 
would have been the arena of rival and divergent policies, 
which wonld have reduced Italy to impotence, and worked 
ite own speedy dissolution Unity of course hed and still 
has its dangers in the gulf between North and South, the 
chance that the South may drag the North down to its own 
lower level, the mischief worked by an irritated and irrecon- 


* Manin e Pullavicino, possm; Zinî, Soria, Docementi I, 606-608. At 
fire at all evente Manin Wonld not have ezcladod federaliste, and preferred 
the formula ‘* unification” to “ rnity." See his letter to the Prezie of Decem- 
ber14, 1855, quoted In Chile, Dina, L, 161. 
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cilable Pope and clergy, the temptation that comes to a 
grest Power to neglect bumbler and more real duties for 
unprofitable ambitions. It is easy to demonstrate that an 
united Italy has had its disappointments; it would bo easior 
to prove that a divided Italy would have had more, Italy, 
burdened with the vvil heritage of the past, has done much 
in one generation; it is futile to specuiate how much more 
sho might have done. Not only has Unity been the only 
alternative to the old intolerablè heptarchy, but on its own 
merita its advantages outweigh its losses. The same econo- 
noies that male for large production and dense population, 
make materially and spiritually for large nations. The 
concentration of force, tho prido of citizenship, tho larger 
air of a great state count for more than the somewhat smug 
and sordi prosperity of a little country. Trade and society 
depend largely on uniformity of law, and uniformity would 
be impossible where the central executive was liable at 
every move to be thwarted by its subordinate executives. 
If the North of Italy has suffered temporarily from contact 
with tho South, it is necessary even for it that the South 
should be lifted from its degradation And Italy's secular 
enemy at Rome is more impotent to wound, than if it had 
the jealousies and rivalries of half-a-dozen little courts and 
little capitals to play upon. 


Manin was confident that the republicans would follow 
him into the new camp; and alionated from Mazzini, hopelese 
ofthoir own policy, they flocked over, some of them hitherto 
uncompromising enemies of the monarchy, others, who like 
Valerio and Depretis, had long veneered their republicanism 
with a belief in the constitution of Piedmont. Manin hoped 
to win Mazzini; but the utmost concession he could obtuin 
was a revival, under the now name of the “ neutral banner,” of 
the old promise to drop for the time all programmes beyond 
independenea and lesve the future government to be decided 
by the parliament of the freed nation. Mazzini had rare fita 
of trust in the King; he admitted now that the Austrians 
could only be driven out by the Piedmontese army;' he 


* Mazzini, Opere, IX. Lera. * 
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began to see that his generous dream of a people thirsting 
to spring at the Austrian's throat was but an illusion But 
he believed that Piedmont would never stir till forced by 
ah outsido movement, and that if insurrection began in 
Naples or Sicily or at Carrara, Victor Emmanuel and his 
army would be forced to step in and support the revolu. 
tionary rising. His position was plausible enough on the 
surface, but Manin and Pallavicino objected that the neutral 
banner would be inevitably a cloak for the autonomist spirit 
everywhere, for Murattist at Naples, separatism in Sicily, 
the republic at Genoa and Rome. It meant the divisions 
of 1848 over again and the triumph of federalism. Victor 
Emmanuel and his government were hardly likely to look 
Kindly on & programme, which left itself freo to throw them 
aside: when the work was done. And Mazzini himself, while 
appoaling for compromise in tho namo of union, was pro- 
claiming his deep distrust in the King and his convietion 
that Italy was destined to be a republie! A bitter dispute 
between him and Manin, who had charged him with advo- 
cating assassination? tumed Mazzini into an angry opponent 
of the National Society, In rivalry with the fund for the 
cannon of Alessandria, he appealed for subscriptions to 
purchaso 10,000 rifles “for the first Italian province, that 
rose against the common enemy.” 

Mazzini’s opposition did little injury to the Society. An 
energetic propsgandism, taking the Anti-Corn-Law League 
for its model, carried on the work, which had been fitfully 
begun. The Piedmontese party was already strong in North 
Italy, and breaking ground elsewhere. Gioberti’s influence 
and Prati's poems had done much to counteract Giusti and 
Berchet, and win Italy to the House of Savoy. Victor 
Emmanuel's loyalty and Cavour's statesmanship were doing 
more, and in Lombardy and Venetia and the Duchies the 
National Society carried all before it In Tuscany the 
Liberal autonomists were still powerful, but their influence 
was already waning, the bulk of the Mazzinians cameo over 
to the Society, and young Tuscans began to onlist in the 


1 Manin e Pallavicino, 186-189, 540-543; Mazzini, Opere, IL 254-255. 
* Bee below, Appendix B. 
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Piodmeontoso army. Ricasoli was looking for “tho groat 
times that were coming” and presching revolution and 
unitg. In Romagna the Society made steady hendway, 
though Moderates, like Minghetti, would still have con- 
tented themselves with Home Rulo, and it had to fight 
the oxploded Carbonaro tradition, that wanted formulas 
and seoret osths, and a big paper programme of reform. In 
Rome itsalf the bulk of the Mazzinians joined it. In Naples 
and Calabria and the Basilicata its influence was consider- 
able throngh the Piedmontese party that already existed 
there and ‘the semi-attached “Society of Italian Unity.” 
In Piedmont, where most might have besn hoped for, the 
now gospel at first mado littlo ground. Tho National Society 
had carried the programmo altogether beyond the North 
Italian Kingdom, which till now had marked the limit of 
subalpine ambition The balance of power would shift to 
tho centre, and not even Milan, much less Turin, but 
Floronco or Rome would be the future capital. The whola 
movement seemed to smack of Mazzini's utopias, and from 
Della Margherita to Brofferio the politicians had no good 
word for the Society! Save for one unimportant journal, 
the press of every shade conspired to silence. And while 
the war fever was still high, while tho Alessandria fortifica 
tions and the new arsenal at Spezia were hailed as the 
prelude to a strugglo for Lombardy, tho samo publio looked 
askance st the men who pointed to Sicily and Rome, 

The government reflected this suspicion of tha bigger 
programme, Cavour's policy, when tho excitement of the 
Congress had passed, dropped again into ita old watchfu], 
cautious grooves. Its keynotes now and later were to 
sadhere at sll costa to the French alliance, and for this to 
koeop clear of revolutionary taint and bo content to wait; 
to put down the republicans and capture the national 
movement for the monarchy; to push on others to break 
fresh ground, and only follow if they succeeded. So far as 
he could travel without risking the Emperor friendship, 
he would go; he rofused, despite the King's excessive 

* Manlo e Pallaviolno, 181, 212, 258; Ziol, Soria, I. 839; Chiala, Dina 
1 159-161, 201. 
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anziety, to yield to tho Pope on essentials; he was ready 
to piok quarrels with Tuscany and Parma, and though he 
offered to resume diplomatic relations with Austria, if the 
initiative came from her, he would make no advances 
himself. Bui when his policy threatened to cross the 
Emperor's path, he was careful to beat time. Much as 
he disliked it, he refused to oppose, at least officially, the 
claims of Lucien Murat to the Neapolitan throne! “Alil 
vur ambitions,” he said at the end of 1856, “are limited 
to this side of the Apennines.” 

But this was merely an official statement of his prosent 
policy. He intended to prepare the ground for a balder 
advance, should circumstances allow. “I have faith,” he 
told La Farina in the same year, “that Italy will become 
a single state with Rome for its csapital”* He welcomed 
the National Society, not only as an antidote to ropubli- 
canism, but because it was villing to take the risk of a 
hardior programsne. But he was ignorant of the movement 
that was going on outside Piedmont, and doubted whether 
Italy were ripe for Unity. ‘The “fatal dualim" of hia 
position compelled him to pose before Europe as the enemy 
of revolution, while he was using revolutionary instruments. 
As ha soid at s Intor timo, his “ compasa wos publio opinion”: 
and if the National Society could create & force in Italy, 
which would enable him to dispense with the Emperor and 
lead the revolution to save the throne, well and good, He 
was “waiting for accidents”; “it is useless;” he said, “to 
mako plans, all doponds on an nocidont, and then wo shall 
see if we can take opportunity by the forelock”;° in the 
meantime for the sale of the country he must not com- 
promise the government or himself "He gave no support 
to Bentivegna's rising în Sicily* he refused to countenance 
any revolutionary movement in Tuscany, he helped to 
suppress the Carrara rising, and harassed the subscription 
for the 10,000 rifles. But this did not prevent him from 
giving secret enconragement to the men in the van; at 

1 Bee below, p. 36. 
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daily secret interviews with La Farina he soon came to 
direct largely the operations of the National Society; ho 
saw Garibaldi and told him to make others hope; he held 
out prospeets of ultimate action in Tuscany and perhaps în 
Romagna;' he encouraged the annexationist movement in 
Sicily and Panizzis scheme for liberating Settembrini and 
his fellow-prisoners” Even Mazzini confessed that he “ was 
Italian at the bottom of his soul” 

In tho earlier days, however, of the National Society, 
before he had disclosed himself to La Farina or learnt the 
strength of tho movement, ho scemed tho moro political 
sceptic, “laughing at everybody and everything"; his 
disliko of programme-makers made him half-contemptuous 
of the Society's amateur politics. Pallavicino, to whom the 
French alliance was abomination, distrusted him and wanted 
to overtbrow him, strangely expecting that Manin would 
succeed him as premier. “To hope to make Italy with 
Cavour” he wrote, “is absurd” But Manin's calmer judg- 
ment knew that if the National Society could convert public 
opinion, Cavour would follow, and that the better policy 
was to force his hand, and compel him to come boldly over 
to the flag of unity. But Manin, in common with the rest 
of the forward school, was too puzzled by Cavour, too suspi 
cious of his policy. to place his main reliance in him. He 
thought more of winning the King. Viotor Emmanuel's 
more expansive and direct nature led him into expressions 
of sympathy, from which Cavour was caroful to nbstain. 
Though Cavour'a sympathies with the national movement 
woro as roal, the King's were more impulsive, more impatient, 
moro easily guided inte the path of big ambitions. A soldier 
by every instinet, hating Austria with his whole soul, he 
looked cagerly forward to the day of war and revenge. “If 
you do not begin soon,” he told Pallavicino, “I will” 

But though Victor Emmanuel might bo the figurehead 
of the movement, it needed its popular hero, and Pallavicino 


* La Tarins, lo, cil.; Caraur, None Ietere, 337; Canto, Cronitorio, III 
126; Manîn e Pallsricino, 172. 1 much suspect the accuracy of Mazzini, 
Opere, IX. 352; a year later Cavour “ wonld shoot Maazini il he cosà” 
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new that he could find him best in Garibaldi. The fame of 
his valour in Montevideo and at Rome, his generous direct 
nature, in which mingled the democrat and the gentleman, 
the faith in his supreme courage and genius of generalship 
made him still the idol of Italy. His clesr sincerity, the 
benignant good-nature that shone in his faco, his perfect 
grace and strength of body gave him the magnetism, that 
made men rendy to follov him to any danger, and proud 
to put their lives and wills în his keeping. Not Cavoura 
wisdom, not Mazzini's high idenlism and long patient work 
could give the fascination, which Garibaldi's heroism had 
won. In private life he was no saint, His intellectual 
power was small; as D'Azeglio said, he had “a heart of 
gold but the brains of an or” His political coneeptions 
were olamentary; his mind was a chaos of noble ideas, his 
resolutions come at haphazard, sometimes to dio away as 
quickly, sometimes to stay with a stubbornness that took 
no account of facts; his methods were often effective in- 
theîr simplicity and directness, but hed no mark of balance 
or big cutlcok. He came with difficulty to a decision, where 
the arguments were evenly balanced, or where opposing in- 
fluences were brought to bear on him. His was a nature 
that learni littlo, and forgot or forgave little; really honour- 
able at bottom, he would yet break promises lightly or sacri- 
fico truth to passion; personal flattery, personal pique always 
weighed much in his undisciplined mind. But when once 
ronsed, he was decisive, rapid, resolute. His instinet was 
to go straight to bis point or not at all; sublety, patience, 
management savoured to him of finesse; the arduous work 
of preparation and detail was always irksomo to bim; ho 
preferred sa diotatorship to parliameritery government. 
But his very impatienco was akin to the directness, the 
hatred of trickery and diplomacy, which was an essential 
part of his hero nature. His intense sympsthy with every 
form of suffering, his cagorness to suocour tho opprossed, 
his deep reverence for Christ'8 tesching,' that went hand- 
in-hand with a fanatical hatred of priesta, made him the 
knight-errant of forlorn causes and downtrodden peoples. 
© Vacchi, Garibaldi, 238, 
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He was a tremendous but ungoverned force, capable of 
opooh-making heroisms, capable too of immense mischief. 
He had been banished from Piedmont by D'Azeglio in 
1349; four years later he was allowed to return, and 
settled at Caprera, a rocky islet cf Sardinia, to the solitary 
farmer's life he loved s0 dearly. He was still a republican 
with a consuming hatred of Austria and still more of the 
Pope, but everything conspited to drew him towards the 
new school. His old dislilte of Mazzini was still strong; ho 
had nothing of the conspirator, no taste for the forlorn 
anterprises of tho great agitator. Though supremely brave, 
he was no would-be martyz, but a soldier with a strong liking 
for vietory. Like many another republican, he had comè 
to believe in Victor Emmanuel, and more or less in Cavour; 
and though somewhat suspicions that the government did 
not mean business, ho saw that the army and treasure of 
Piedmont were necessary for the war, for which he fretted. 
Ho was ready to fight Austria “with any ally, even the devil 
himself, if the devil wore anti-Austrinn.” Busily bel 
by La Farina's agents, he joined the Society în the summer 
of 1856; but the republicans would not loose their hold 
of him without a struggle, and.it was only after a year of 
wavoring that ho signed its manifosto. 


While the National Society was preparing for the final 
solution of a future day, the populations of the South were 
crying for some more early if partial relioî And it was 
not so much to the direct help of Piedmont, as to the 
Powers, whose sympathy Cavour had enlisted, that they 
looked. England would do nothing to help Northern Italy, 
but both she and France were morally pledged to interfare 
at Rome and Naples. Sometimes the Emperor half took 
courage to withdraw his troops from Rome and compel 
Austria, by force if necessary, to evacuate Romagna; more 
often ho was under the bondago of the Empress and the 
elericals, and muttered mild pleas for reform Clarendon, 
whose bands were froor, used strong words about tho mis- 
rule, but Antonelli adroitly retorted that the excitement 

1 Bacchi, Diplomazia, VIL 278, 307; Minghetti, Ricordi, III. 155. 
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caused by the Congress made concossion difficult, and hopod 
to pany the Emperors plea by an apology, which was 
probably drafted by himself! but had the signature of 
Rayneval, the French minister (May 1856)* But Rayneval's 
disingenuous memorial failed to convince the Emperor; 
bis cousin Pepoli of Bologna, a grandson of Murat, con- 
troverted Raynoval's facts, and Napoleon, recalling his 
minister, used firmer languago to the Pope. For a moment 
he was inclined to advocate Home Rule for Romagna and 
the Marches; and though he softened his demands to an 
amplification of the programme of Portici, Antonelli saw 
that he must maks a show of concession A reformed 
criminal code was printed, though it was never pub 
lished; the railway to Civita Vecchia was commenced; the 
Austrians woro porsuadod to roduco their army of oosupa- 
tion to the garrisons st Bologna and Ancona, ‘To convince 
Europe how much his govemment wss muligned, the Pope 
vent on a lengihy progress through Romegna (May-August 
1857), and the officials were carefully prompted to propare 
loyalist demonstrations. But the Liberals hed laid their 
counter-mines in concert with Cavour and Hudson; the 
communal counoila prepared petitiona for reform, and when 
the government, scenting the project, forbade the council 
to mest, unofficial memerials took their place. The Pope 
vas received respectfully but very coldly; at Perugia he 
was grested with cries of “Bread and the Statute”; at 
Bologna the archbishop was hooted by the students, Some 
of tha Moderates, half won by Pius' courtesy and pathetio 
gentleness, tried to persuade him to the ono course that 
could save his rule; but he had convinced himself that the 
mass of the people did not want reform, and that concession 
would lead to ultra-democracy and attacks on the church. 
He thought that Mazzini preached massacre and rapine, 
and his dread of the agitator was only excellod by his 
intense anger against the “vulpine” Turin government, 
When at last he was half won over, he mournfally con- 

* Salvagni, Corte romona, III 318. ° 

* Cavour got hold of a copy and sent it to the Deily News, which pub» 
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fessed that he “had not the courage” to reform. He hsd 
sesled his doom; his refusal destroyed the lnst hopes in 
him, and even Rome joined in the petitiona. 


But the Pope's government was now more indolent and 
corrupt than cruel, and it was felt impossiblo at Paris and 
London to take strong steps against it for the present, It 
was otherwise at Naples. Ferdinand was a sort of diplo- 
matic cutlaw, and Walewski and Clarendon sent him a 
sharp remonstrance, urging him to grant an amnesty and 
reform his government. They had s right to intorforo, 
they claimed, for the condition of the kingdom was an 
encouragement to revolution and a peril to the pesce of 
Europe (May 1856). Ferdinand set lus face against all 
reform ; there were still practically no railways; trade stag- 
natod, whilo tho government smothered it with its hostility 
‘or protection. The political prisoners, despite the outery of 
civilised Europe, were treated with the same savagery that 
Mr. Gladstone had denounced; and a plan to raid the 
prisons and free them, concerted by Hudson and Panizzi, 
came to nothing, though it had the connivance of Cavour 
and perhaps of Palmerston.' Besides the claims of bumanity, 
England and France had their apecial grievances. Ferdinand 
had shown his unfriendliness during the Crimesn war; ho 
had refused to allow the Allies to buy Sicilian sulphur, and 
permilted petty insults to their flags. And when the joint 
representation came in, he stiffiy replied, that though he 
had prepared an amnesty, ho intended to suspend it rather 
than seem to act under compulsion ; his was an independent 
state, and he would make no terms with govemmente 
that patronized revolution. He prepared for war, probably 
hoping for Austrian or Russian backing; but when even 
Austria counselled concession, he toned down his first angry 
answer, and offered to deport the political prisoners to the 
Argentine, And tho Allies, though thoy withdrow their 
ministers (October 1856), were not ashamed to accopt the 
base compromise, rnther than irritato Austria snd Russia 


1 Letters ad A. Panizai, 673 Mario, Borsoni, L ati-ara ; Id, Massini, 372; 
Mazaiol, Opere, IX, cxzx; Malmesbury, Memoirs, L 133. 
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by declariog war. Even when the deportation sohemo 
lroke down, they declined to go beyond the suspension of 
diplomatio relations. Clarendon was “ready to do anything 
rather than allow it to be thought that he ‘encouraged 
revolutionary tendencies.” 

Napoleon was bardly so prepared t0 sacrifice consistency 
and humanity; but now, as ever, he preferred to travel by 
tortuous paths, There was living at Paris Lucien Murat, 
son of King Joachim, an idle, cowardly, incapable man; but 
vhosa parentage gave him special claims on Naples, while 
bis cousinship to the Emperor made him an obvious puppeti 
for the Imperial policy. He had ae tutor to his sons, 
Saliceti, Ferdinand's ex-minister of 1848, and at Murat's 
incitement Saliceti published a pamphlet,’ to test whether 
Murat would attract any following at Nuples, if he appeared 
as a candidate for the throne, It made a skilful appeal to 
the nationalists by suggesting a partition of Italy between 
Neples and Piedmont, which should exolude Austria and 
the Dukes, and lesve only Rome and the Comareca to the 
Pope, Though the Emperor publicly disclaimed responsi- 
bility for the pamphlet and suppressed its ciroulation, there 
seems little doubt that he was secretly encouraging Murat,* 
and the scheme was all în keeping with his policy of planting 
Nepoleonio princes on Italian throneg The claimant had 
in fact a considerable chance of success. The whole country, 
except the lazzaroni of Santa Luoia, was praying for Ferdi- 
nand's fallBut the Unitariane were weak, Cavour had 
discouraged any annerationist programme st Naples, and 
the feeble Liberals would make no serious effort of them- 
selves. There was ao obvious immediate gain in accepting 
Murat, for it promised an early respite from the tyranny. 
England and France would gladly see the Bourbons driven 
out, but would countenance no movement towards unity; 
and though England was suspicious of French dosigns at 

* Bo probatiy, though D'Ayala, Memorie, 202, sssizus lt to Francesco 
Triachera 

* Cavour, Leziere, VI. 42, 445 Ta, Nuone lettere, 329, 409; Binchi, cp, 
cit, VIL 329-3305 Nitco, Ferdinondo IL, 127; Mazzini, Opere, IX cavi; 
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Greville Memolra, VILL 62. Bee below, pg. 
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Naples, she would probably content herself with securing 
independence for Sicily. Murat promised the moral and 
material support of Franco; and it was a sense of this, 
that won him a large section among the nobility and the 
Moderate exilos at Paris and Turin. As Grand-Master of 
tho Freemasons, he was likely to secure the support of 
their organisation, which was powerful both at Naples and 
Palermo; and though “Murattisn” seems to have made 
litile hesdway in the provinces, it was strong in the capital, 
vhero tho appoaranco of a French flcot in tho bay would 
probably have ralliod to the pretender the multitude, that 
were ready to sido with the strongest. Even in Sicily he 
‘had a few adherents, 

Cavour himself was carried more or less with the stream. 
Ho did not like the project, he would give Murat no assistance, 
and stirred up English jealousy. But when after long doubt 
he convinoed himself thet tho Emperor was at Murat's back, 
he dared not openly thwart him, “Murat is a bad solu- 
tion,” he wrote, “but it is tho only one that can suocsed, 
and we must submit with a good grace” Once he seems 
to have hoped to win Ferdinand to a national and liberal 
policy ; but when the short-lived delusion died, and ho knew 
too that there was no likelihood of an unitarian movement 
st Naples, ho felt that he could not oppose anything, which 
“ put Italian Independence on its flag” and promised to 
free Naples from her misery. He no doubt counted on 
Muratis alliance against Austria, and perhaps hoped that 
English influence would allow him to annex Sicily in the 
event of a Bourbon downfall! 

But while Cavour was thinking chiefiy of the coming 
struggle for Northern Italy, the Unitariana were seriously 
alarmed by Murat's plans and their probable consequences. 
If Murat once reigned at Naples, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to dispossess him; for ovon if Sicily dealered for 


1 Carour, Zettere, IL 3913 VI 41-43 Id, Nuow lettere, 329, 339, 349. 409, 
451, 418, 406, 554; Blanchi, Cueeur, 46-47 ; I, Politizus de Cavour, 169 ; Id, 
Diglonazia, VIL 329; Manin © Pallavicino, 155, 160; Minghetti, Ricordi, IIL 
386. For other views ot Cavour's polley seo Veroli, ep. ci rv. ci, 405, and 
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annexation to Piedmont, on the mainland Murat would have 
behind him not only the support of Frane, but all the anti- 
pathy to the North, which, under a Liberal rule, would carry 
tha mass of the population into opposition to unity. Manin 
contended that Murat on the throne would by force of cir- 
cumstances become the rival of Victor Emmanuel, and there- 
fore openly or secretly the ally of Austria All vho cared 
for unity roalised that tho pretender's suocess meant the 
indefinite postponement of their hopes, The best of the 
exilos protested; tho political prisoners deolared that thoy 
“ would rather dio in prison than stretch out their hands to 
this foreign adventurer.” Manin prayed the Neapolitana to 
rely upon themselves. Mazzini, solicitous to defest a once 
Manin and Murat, was planning a revolution, which, begin 
ning in Naples or Sicily, would spread through the poninsula, 
and sweep away Ferdinand and Pope and Austrians All 
partios realisod how hopeful a seedbed of revolution the 
Bourbon rule had made, In Sicily the old separatist party 
was almost desd, and made room for a policy that would 
merge the people in the common body of Italians To 
the revolutionists Sicily was “the island of initiative” the 
“starting-point for Italian Unity” For fivo yoars past 
Niccola Fabrizi, the brave, gentile, self-sacrificing pupil of 
Mazzini, had been busily organising from Malta the elements 
of discontent and aspiration; and Crispi since his expulsion 
frorn Genoa în 1854 had been strenuonsly aasisting. Mazzini 
and Garibaldi discussed an expedition to rouse the island 
to revolt, but Garibaldi would consent to go only if Cavour 
promised to cooperate, and though Cavour scems at first to 
have promised funds, he son drew back! But he had his 
own plans of annoxstion;* and La Farina was organising 
the Piedmontese party in the island, and half persuaded 
Palnerston to allow the Anglo-Italian legion to land there 
on itereturn from the Crimea It wasas a rosult of Crispi's 
work, that towards the end of 1856 the young Baron Benti- 

1 Marlo, Mazzini, 368, 372; Id, Goribuldi, 436; Oddo, 1 mille, LL 153-154. 

* Cevour, Lettere, ILL 215; Disnchi, Politique de Cusour, 134; La Farina, 
Fpistolario, 11,28. See Le Musa, Fatti, li, and ths curiona siory in Grevillo 
Memoirs, VIL. 203. 
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vegna raised the tricolor near Termini, in the trust that 
England and France would intervene in his support; but his 
‘appeal to the Sicilians found little response, and Bentivegna 
was hunted down and shot. But though the Liberals stood 
aloof, probably thinking the rising premature, their “ Com- 
mitteo of Order” had its agents and secret press active 
through the island, A more formidable conspiracy was 
maturing on the mainland. It was generally agreed that a 
rising in the capital bad no hope of success, but; the Liberals 
of the Basilicata and parta of the Capitinata and Puglia were 
well organised and ready to put at least several hundred 
armed men into the field. Murat had no following here, and 
tho Mazzinians and Piedmonteso party were working well în 
common, They bad convinced themselves, and the eventa 
of four years later justify their belief, that at the firat success 
# large number of the native troops would come over to 
them. How intense was the hatred of the Bourbons was 
shown a month after Bentivegna's rising, when a Calabrian 
soldier, Agesilao Milano, emulous of classic tyrannicide, 
attompied tho King's lifo at a parado (December 8, 1856), 
and but for Ferdinand's coolness the Swiss and native troops 
would have fired on one another. Milano had no accomplioes 
în his plot, but within another month two explosions, which 
can hardly have been accidental, wrecked a powder magazina 
closo by the palaco and a frigato anchored in the bay. 
Even Ferdinand's own brother and uncle were in corres- 
‘pondence with tho Liborals. 

It was the knowledge of the disaffection, that encouraged 
Mazzini to action He himself, it would seem, was morse 

r to start a revolutionary movement at Genoa and 
Teghom.! But he decided to connect it with a scheme, 
which had been combined between the Liberals of Naples 
and the Basilicata and a few of the Nespolitan and Sicilian 
ezilos at Genoa. Carlo Pisacane, a Neapolitan duke, a 
man of highest character but orude and senguine mind, 
in politica a revolutionary socialist, intended with a few 
followers to take passage on board the Cagliari, a steamer 
Plying betweon Ganoa and Sardinia, seize the vessel when 


* Massini, Opere, XL xxix; Do Monte, Sapri, 20i, 53, 58. 
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9% sea, make for the penal settlement of Ponza off Gaeta, 
and relessing the conviots there, land with them at Sapri 
in the Gulf of Policastro, where they would join banda with 
the insurgents of the Basilicsta and advance on Naplex 
Meanwhile the Genoese democrats were to seizo the city 
and forte, and send him reinforcemente. Tha conspiratora 
denied any intention of upsetting the government at Glenos, 
sand many of them no doubt intended no more than to find 
arms and men for the expedition; but to all purposes, and 
probably in Mazzini's deliberate intention, it was a republi- 
can revolt" Under any lighi tho Genoese part of tho plot 
was a mad scheme, fatuous in ita conception, ill-dirested in 
its execution, and the saner democrata like Garibaldi and 
Bertani were careful to hold aloof, Pisacane's project had 
more hope of success; and though the conspiraoy was con- 
fused for the moment by the terrorism that followed 
Milano’ attempt, it only needed one real shock to bring 
down Ferdinand's crumbling rule. Pisacane was successful 
in seizing the Cagliari (June 25, 1857), but his release of 
400 refractory soldiers and common criminals at Ponza! 
discredited the expedition. When he landed at Sapri, he 
found the Basilicata, thanks to his own carelessnesa, quite 
‘unprepared, and the pessantry of the Principato roused to 
fanaticiam agsinst the men, who were justly painted as 
maraudera. After weary wandoringe in the neighbourhood 
of Cilento, Pisacane’ little band, outnumbered and dis- 
illusioned, was borne down by the militia and armed 
peasantry st Sanza; Pisacano fell with half his men, and 
the survivors came into the elutches of Ferdinand's judgea 
Mesnwhile tho pote at Genoa and Leghorn had ended in 
futile scuffles and aimless loss of life; and the Piedmontese 
govorament proceeded with a soverity bardly lesa than 
Ferdinand's against the arrested conspiratora. The folly of 
the movement may well have roused Cavour'a indignation* 

1 Compare Masini, Opera, IX. 344, with the minutes of the trlal in Zini, 
Storia, Documenti I. 668-669, 683-684. 

4 There were at most fourteen political prisonera : Lacava, Resiliosta, 183, 
203-206, 110; according to Mario, Nicotera, 7, Pisacane thought that all were 
palitical prisonom. eo Do Monte, op. cit, al, coxsiii, 
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but it says littlo for his honesty or chivalry that he punished 
so ruthlessly the men, who în part at all events were pre- 
paring the way for himself. And the expedition, disastrous 
failure as it seemed, was the forlorn hope of viotory.  Pisa- 
cane, in Victor Hugo's words, was greater than Garibaldi, as 
John Brown war greater than Lincoln. It was indeed the 
final blow to Mazzini’s influence, for the most loyal could 
not look for leadership to the man who had blundered so 
often, But it dispelled the fatal fascination that tied the 
Moderates to Murat's plans, and gave a new impetus to the 
Unitarian movement in the South. 

A minor result of the expedition was a natural develop- 
ment. of the tension betwean Naples and Piedmont. The 
Cagliari had boen captured after Pisacanc's landing on the 
high seas by the Neapolitan fleet, and the crew, which 
included two English orgineera, were thrown into a Nospo- 
litan prison. Ferdinand may be excused for his belief in 
Cavour's complicity, but the seizure was contrary to mari- 
time law,and his desire to provoke Victor Emmanuel's govern- 
ment was sufficiently apparent. The Turin ministry claimed 
the vessel, and tho English goverament demanded the release 
of the two British subjects, Ferdinand refused to surrender 
either ship or crew, and the metter threatened to end in 
war, when the Derby cabinet came in, It readily caught at 
an excuse for deserting the Piedmontese, when Ferdinand 
released the two Englishmon; but English publio opinion 
was indignant at the tame acquiesconce, and the govern- 
ment was forced to put in a claim for indemnity and act 
again în unison with Turin. Ferdinand, at last frightened 
by the imminent danger, restored the ship and indemnified 
the engineers (June 1858) The incident added another 
laurel to Cavour's diplomeey. 


His authority in Piedmont was more absoluta than ever. 
The session, which had opened at Turin in January 1857, 
reflected the confident courage of the country. In spite of 
the deficita on every years budget and the steedy and 
serious incrense of the national debt, the country was still 
sdvancing in prosperity. Thera had been good harvests; 
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free trado and the railways (there were now 600 miles 
open) were bearing their fruit in a rapid expansion of 
commerce. The silk trade had doubled, the cotton trade 
quadrupled since 1848. There had bean a notable advance 
in agricultural enterprise and produce. Agricultural wages 
had risen twenty-fivo por cent., and, though tho land-tax 
weighed very heavily on the ponsants, all classes bonefited in 
the reduction of duties on food. Parliament had passed 
votes for the Mont Cenis tunnel and the new docks at 
Genoa, and the seaport was recovering its  prosperity. 
Lanza, now minister of education, tried to raise the standard 
of the elementary and secondary schoola. Byalawof 1848 
every commune was compelled to maintain an elemoni 
school, and the attendance was now fairly good, over ten 
per cent. of the wholo population being on the register. But 
there was a great lack of good teachers, and the salaries 
were miserably low;! while the curriculum of the numerous 
old-fashioned “ Latin schools” was quite unsuited to modern 
needa. Lanza’ bill proposed to leave the private schools 
untouched, but gavo his department limited powera of 
control over them, made teachers pass an examination, 
eetablishod normal schools, and fixed a minimum salary; 
it more or less regulated and modernized the Latin schools, 
and provided for the foundation of technical collegea. But 
he found strong opposition. The clericals objected to inter- 
ference with the private schools, though lesa than one-tenth 
of the children attended them ; and Cavour and a considsr- 
able section of the Liberals supported them in the name of 
“froodom of teaching.” But men less bound to the strict 
Liberal creed pointed out the necessity of stato supervision, 
and showed what a wsapon “freedom of teaching” had placed 
in the hands of the clericala in France and Belgium. 
Cavour, as in the question of the incemeramento, was cbliged 
to saorifice his individual conviotions, and the bill was carried, 
Ita effect on the secondary schools was instantaneous, and 
tho number of pupils quadrupled in throo yoare. 


* Averaging £15, 125. per annum ; in 1852 it was given ao £13 for males 
nnà £7, 45, for women teschers, ‘The men earned their living largely by the 
spade. 
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Domestie politics however were more and more over. 
shadowed by the coming war. Parliament accepted La 
Marmora's scheme of a network of fortificationa between 
Alessandria, Casale, and Valenza, which would delay an 
Austrian advance till French help could arrive. Across 
the Ticino the Milanese had marked the Emperor Franois 
Toseph's visit by subscribing for a stazue at Turin in honour 
of the Piedmontese army. It was impossible for Austria to 
overlook the incessanti provocations, and after an angry 
correspondence, its chargé d'affaires, who hed been loft at 
Turin since Buol's withdrswal in 1853, was recalled (March 
29, 1857). The diplomatie rupture was complete, and all 
Palmerston's sophistries in defence of Austria" failed to induoe 
the Piedmontese to take any steps to heal it. 

So far the nationalista had carried all before them. 
The propagandiam of the National Society bad drawn 
together the Liberals ot all Italy, and sown the seeds of 
revolt in orery despotic stato. Tho final collapse of the 
republicans had minimised the danger of division in the 
nationalist ranks. Even some of the Extreme Right were 
ready to support the national dignity agsinst Austria. 
Pisdmont was steadily making ready for the war, and 
French support, if not yei finally assured, was ab least 
probable. With the prospect of the allied army in the 
field, and the support of all that was best in Italy behind 
‘her, Piedmont looked forward with confidence to the 
struggle. But the reactionaries had decided on one final 
effort. Reform in Lombardy and Romagna might satisfy 
England, where the Derby cabinet, even more than ita 
predecessor, was lesning to Austris and suspioious of French 
designs. Even France itself might possibly withdraw its 
support, for tho Emperor was very losth to find himself 
in conflict with Rome, and the criticisms of the advanced 
press of Turin and Genoa galled him sorely. And a grest 
attempt might be made to capture the enemy's citadel by 
rotuming a reactionary majority at the coming election 
in Piedmont. It seemed a forlorn enterprise, for the 
trust in Cavour and the King was apparently unshaken, 


* Bianchi, Diplomazia, VIL, 365-368, 
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and the nationalist feeling was growing ever intenser. 
But the plot was well and carefully laid. The heavy taxa- 
tion created an easy levor of discontent among the poasantry ; 
Savoy had little sympathy for Italian aspirations, and the 
clericals and nobles were all powerful there. In Pisdmont 
the Liberala were unprepared and divided, expecting a 
repetition of their essy victories, and the different groups 
were more intent on fighting one another than on resisting 
the common enemy. The word of order came from Rome 
to prepare secretly and vigorously* The cry of danger 
to the church was raised at confessional and altar; the 
attack on the monasteriea, the polemios of the anti-clerical 
press, the threat of excommunication made the sars ot 
every dovotee tingle; “the priesta were authorized to 
draw largo credits on heaven and hell"; the sacraments, 
the rites of burial were refused to Liberals by the more 
militant olergy. The aristoorscy, who sinco 1848 hsd 
lived more on their estates, and by leading the passants 
against the middle olesses had medo themselves masters 
of the local councils, now for the first time came into the 
arena. Even the more patriotio cf the bishops and the 
moderate Right were swept away by the tide, and forgot 
their country for their church. Rome showed the enor- 
mous latent powers that she possessed, and the superstition 
of the pessantry, a vague sense of unessiness among the 
devout of every alass, all the conservatism that was irre- 
sistibly attracted to her, proved that she might become 
as great a danger in a constitutional state aa under a 
despotism. 

The elections were held in November (1857). Up to 
tho Inst the Liberala had scented no dunger, and the govora- 
ment, partly from Cavour's comparative serupulousness, 
bad not used its usual eleotoral influence. At the last 
moment clerical candidates were nominated in almost 
every constituenoy; Savoy and the Riviera, even Genoa, 
hitherto the stronghold of the Extreme Left, returned an 
almost unbroken rank of reactionaries; and in Piedmont, 
Whoro tho franchise was higher, thougli 1nost of the tovna 

1 Cavour, Lettere, VI. 88; Zini, Storia, L 735. 
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stood firm, there were lossos in the rural distrieta. If 
the Liberals had not closed up their ranks at the second 
‘allots, the new Chamber would have had a elerical 
majority. The peril had been very great, but the forces 
of reaction had tried their worst and been defeated; and 
the unscrupulovsness of the tactics, the abuse of spiritual 
arms, the disclosures in the election petitions had a lasting 
offect on tho minds of moderato men. And tho whole 
political atmosphere was cleared; the Extreme Left and 
the moderate Right had almost disappeared. The two 
great parties of Liberalism and Reaction were face to face. 
The presence of forty-one nobles in the Chamber marked 
at once the ultra-Conservatism of the opposition, and the 
fact that the aristooracy had come into political lifo; 
while Cavour had behind him a homogeneous majority, 
piedged to his leadership Even Broferio and Valerio, 
warned by the elections and a sense of the coming struggle, 
were inclined to mitigate their criticisn, But the minia- 
terial ship had been so near to foundering, that a victim 
was called for; and on various grounds the majority de- 
manded Rattazzi's resignation. Cavour, irritated because 
he had broken his promise to help to part the King from 
his mistress, and caring more for expediencies of siate than 
for any chivalry of friendship, requested him to resign 
office, and he did so with dignity and self-control But 
he felt Cavour ingratitude bitterly, and graduelly gathered 
round himself a cavo of the discontented, inolinod to waver 
towards the Left, 
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Tha Orsini plot; Nepeleon INI. and Piedmont; me aree Civova Ar 
Prommbnt.3 ; tho Emperor and Europe. Cavour end Central Italy ; 
he organizes the national movement. Maximilian in Lombardy. 
"The National Society*s propaganda, ‘The Emperor's words to Hiibner ; 
the “cry of woc”; PHE TREATT WITE FaancE; “ Napolden ILL d 
VItalie” ; the conversion of the republicans; “To Piedmont”; Tua 
cany ; Piedmont, The Emperorin March ; German poliey ; English 
policy; proposcd Congress; proposcà disarmament; Austrian ulii- 
matum ; France declares war. 





Ir soomod the fate of Cavours policy that & succossion of 
crises should test it for its final issue, and that from each 
ordeal it should emerge more tempered. The elections were 
hardly over, when another peril, equally unexpected, put 
it to soverer proof. Eight years before we have seen Felico 
Orsini acting for tho Roman Ropublio, and ty his audacity 
and promptitude orushing the anarchist outbresk at Ancona. 
Ho had beon Mazzini most trustod agent in the petty 
outbreaks of the early 505, and, though ho had little hope in 
their success, his noble unselfish nature never allowed him 
to refuse a call to danger, Bsnished from Piedmont, the 
restloss agitator fell into the hands of the Austrian police, 
and from his prison at Mantua mado an oscapo that won 
him European famo, A rupture with Mazzini brought him 
the vindictiva spleen of his master's baser followers, and it 
was perhaps their taunts that resolvod him to silence oriti- 
cism by some great deed. He wrote to Cavour, offering his 
holp, but tho promior deigned no roply. Throw back cn 
himself, ho resolved to Kill the Emperor. To him Louis 


Napoleon was the man of December 2, the successful hypo- 
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critical tyrant, who had trsmpled on the republic at Rome 
and Peris, whose power held back tho revolution, and threw 
ita shield over the despotisms of Europe. He believed that 
the Emperor had allied himself with Austria to crush Italy, 
and that only when he fell, would Italy find her chance of 
freedom All the spirit of the tyrannicide was in him, and 
he was ready to take his life in his hand, if its saorifice 
would save his country. Ho had few accomplices, and 
himself took tho chiof risk. On an evening in January 
1858, as the Emperor and Empresa were driving to the 
Opera, three bombs were thrown at their carriage. The 
‘borrible carnage spared the intended victims, but killed or 
wounded over 150 of the crowd. 

The first result was sheor panio. Paris and tho Emperor 
lost their heads. And while the Parisian presa vented its 
wrath on England, which hsd sheltered Orsini, and on 
Piedmont ss a nest of regicides, the government demanded 
at London and Turin that the refugees and their press 
should be curbed. There was a real danger for the moment, 
that Napoleon's fears would be too many for his Italian 
sympathies, that as ho had sacrificed his Polish scheme to 
Russia, îts twin project might be pushed aside for his own 
pique. Cavour's position was a very difficult ono. Ho had 
already before Orsini attempt gone far to pscify the 
Emperor; he had prosecutad the Genoese conspiratori with 
unworthy severity; he had expelled refugees by the hun- 
dred, and was contemplating the suppression of the Friendly 
Sooietios at Genoa, which ho suspected of rovolutionary aims. 
But ho would not, dared not bumiliate the country by 
bowing to the Emperor's demands, and the recoption of 
Palmerston's Conspiracy Bill camo ss a warning. It was 
felt to be intolerabla that the peace of neighbouring countries 
should be upset, because the Emperor went in fear for his 
life. There were already murmurings of his more advanced 
supporters, and even cf some of his collcaguos. Ho was 
probably himeslf restive at the importunate despot, to whom 
he had yoked himself; and when tho Emperor wroto a 
threstening autograph to Victor Emmannel, the King at 
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his suggestion replied în terma of offended pride that he 
would tolerate no pressure. All that Cavour would or could 
consent to was an amendment to the press law, which 
punished on the requisition of tho government concerned 
any publication ercusing plots against the life of foreign 
potentates, while another clause temporarily modified the 
jury lista, for juries were very unwilling to convict in govern- 
‘ment prosecutions of the press, whether clerieal or democrat. 
The bill, mild as it was, found little sympathy from the 
Left, but Rattazzi supported it, and it passed the Chamber 
by a largo majority (April 29). 

But as soon as the first panic was over, the Orsini plot, 
80 far from estranging the Emperor, spurred him to more 
practical sympathy. Face to face with the possibility of 
war with England, ho was anzions to make it essy for 
Piedmont to make propitiation to himself Before his 
execution Orsini had written two letters to the Emperor, 
in which, after retracting his faith in sssassinstion, ho 
appealed to Napoleon's Italian blood, and warned him, that 
only when Italian aspirations were realised, would he secure 
the peace of Europe and the safety of his own throne. 
“Deliver Italy,” he wrote, “and the blessings of twenty-five 
millions of Italians will follow you” The appeal to the 
Emperors generosity and fears sank deep, and Cavour 
probably pressed home his old moral that an unsatisfiod 
Italy was s hotbed of revolution In appearance the 
Emperor had France at his feet, but there were grave 
symptoms of disaffection, that might drive him to another 
waz, io tum attention from the despotism at home. Now 
that Poland was sacrificed, ho waa the more eager to fulfl 
his other dream of fresing Italy and Hungary! Cavour 
had won his gratitudo by supporting him in opposition to 
‘England and Austria on the minor questions that arose out 
of the Treaty of Paris. Now, after the brief fit of auger 
that followed Orsini's attempt, the Press Lav and the beavy 
sentences on the Genoesa conspirators went far to astisfy 
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him, and Prince Napoleon," who led the Liberal and anti 
alerical party in the court, used all his influence to cement 
a French-Italina alliance. In the summer the Emperor in- 
vited Cavour to meet him socretly at Plombitres, a watoring- 
piace în the Vosges, to arrange the final compact for the 
deliverance of Italy (July 20). The terms of the memorable 
interview were long wrapped in mystery, but we have now 
abundant light as to the more important detaila" The 
Emperor spoko “moro liko a real Italian Liberal than liko 
the Emperor of the French” He promised that st the 
fitting moment he would attack Austria, himself to find 
200,000 men, Piedmont half as many; he was confident of 
Russian help and English and Prussian neutrality, and if 
necessary the Allies would march to Vienns and dictate 
pence there. Austria would be required to surrender all 
her Italian possessions; tho Emperor was unvilling to 
touch Papal territory, but Cavour insisted on it, and it 
was agreed that not only Lombardy-Venetia and the 
Duchies, but the Legations, and perhaps the Marches, 
should be annexed to Piedmont, and form the Kingdom of 
Upper Italy with a population of eleren millions. Umbria 
and Tuscany were to form a Kingdom of Central Italy, 
perhaps under the Duohess-regent of Parma The Pope was 
to retain Rome and the Comarca under the protection of the 
French garrison Ferdinand was to be left to the tender 
mercies of his subjects, and the Emperor preferred that 
after the inevitable revolution Murat should be placed on 
the throne of Naples. The four states thus constituted 
were to be formed into an Italian Confederation. Then 
came the price of the Emperor assistance. First he 
stipulated that the war should not be for a revolutionary 
idoa, that it should bo capablo of diplomatio justification 
in tho eyes of his own country and Fngland, and it was 

1 Prince Jerome Napoleon, “Plon-Plon," som of the ex-ing of Westphalia. 
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decided that the easiost pretext might be found in the 
condition of Massa-Carrara, always in a state of semi-revolt 
against the Duke of Modens. Secondiy he asked that 
Vietor Emmanuel'8 eldest daughter Clotilde should be 
married to Prince Napoleon, and the proud Savoy blood 
flow into the veins of his own family. But these were 
minor matters, and the Emperor's real price was the 
cession of Savoy and Nico. Tho fato of Nico, it is pro- 
bable, he was willing to leave an open question, but he 
was resolved to have Savoy. To round off France with 
the Alps and reach its “ natural frontiers” at least on the 
South-East, both satisfied his self-imposed mission to de- 
stroy the Treaties of 1815 in the name of nationality, 
and might do much to secure for his dynasty the doubtfal 
affoctions of his people. The frontior of tho Alps might be 
& stepping-stone to the frontier of the Rhino, 

In spite however of Cavour success at Plombières, 
the position was one of enormous difficuliy, and ît proved 
his raro hardikood that ho had pledged his country to 
# situation, from which there was no retreai. Piedmont 
was heading fast for war; within a few months she must 
fight, or lose honour and prestige; and if French help were 
noi fortheoming, it would be her inevitable fate to be 
swallowed up by the hosts that Austria would pour across 
the Ticino, All the gallantry of Piedmont would avail little 
against her giant neighbour, unless the legions of France 
fought for her. And French help wns still by no means 
assured, The Emperors intentions were loyal, but the 
difficulties of his position might prove too strong for him. 
The whole strength of the clerical party in France would 
inugter to prevent a war, which wss bound to lead up to 
an attack on the Temporal Power; and the Emperor dared 
not alienate the party, which had hailed him as the “new 
Charlemagne," and who despite a growing coolness were 
still the chief bulwerk of his throne. "The financiers of 
Paris dronded war and its cffocts on the money market; tho 
Liberals suspecteà a policy, which would win prestige for 
the Empire and drown discontent at home, His ministere, 
though they had their suspicions, had been kept as much in 
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the dark as the rost of tho country na to the nogotiations 
with Cavour, but their hostility was certaîn, when tho seeret 
once sozed out. 

The external obstacles promised to bo even greater. 
The Emperor had not the eourage to proclaim Limself 
boldly the champion of natiorality, and sbrank from tho 
diplomatie shriek, that would follow an avowed intention to 
upsot the public tresties of Europe in the nome of an 
a priori principle. England, he know, would strain every 
effort to keop the peace, and he could not as yet afford to 
lose her friendship. The Prussian cabinet was at the 
moment dominated by suspicion of Vienna, but at any time 
pan-German public opinion, which regarded Lombardy and 
Venetia as federal territory, and Verona and Mantua as 
outposts of the Fatherland, might fores the Berlin govem- 
‘ment into an alliance with Austria, Russia was hot în her 
new friandship for France, and wonld gladly sce Austria 
punished by the loss of Lombardy, but she was unlikely to 
give material assistance or sympathy to a war for nation- 
ality. To win the good-will or silence of Europe the 
revolutionary principle must be cloaked in the language of 
diplomaey. The diplomatists clung to their formulas with 
a timidity worthy of theologians, and even the political 
latitudinarians, who wished to recast the public law of 
Europe, used the phrases of the worn-out creed of 1815. 
Cavour hoped to cut the not by provoking Austria into 
commencing bostilitice; failing this, he trusted to the 
chapter of accidents, to now developments of the Fastern 
question, or to somo movement at Carrara, which might be 
twisted into a casus delli. Ho fell in with the Emperors 
tendemess to diplomatio stiquetto. Whatever were his 
ulterior hopes, he deprecated any unnecessary raising of 
difficult questions till the war was over, any talk of annex- 
ing Tuscany or Romagna or Naples. Sometimes ho seems 
to have hoped to undermine the Lorrainers, and when the 
opportunity came, secure Tuscany for Piedmont. More 
often he put aside any early hope of acquiring the state, 
thinking it hopeless to expect the consent of the Powers; 
he was preoccupied with the fear that the Emperor might 
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tryto carve out a Kingdom of Central Italy under a French 
prince, and the Lorrainers st all eventa were a safeguard 
against s0 fatal an event. BonCompagni, his minister at 
Florence, was instrueted to try to win the Grand Duke to 
the nationalist side! His schemes in regard to Romagna 
were equally unambitious; if Europe consented, ho would 
of courso gladly annex; if Catholio sontimont provod too 
strong, he might win the substance of his sim by persund- 
ing the Pope to grant Home Rule to Romagna, and appoint 
Victor Emmanuel his Vicar under Papal suzerainty* It 
was a variant of his project of two years earlier; now as 
then, ho could hardly have expected that the Popo would 
accept it of free will, but he may have hoped that Europe 
would force it on him as the least thorny solution of the 
Romagnuol question. Possibly after the Emperors assur- 
ances at Plombibres, he may have looked forward to annexa- 
tion pure and simple, whether the Catholie Powers consented 
or not. 

Most dexteroualy and unsorupulously he finessed to 
keep the Emperor in tow and hoodwink Europe. And for 
tho moment ho was reassured ss to the Emperor support, 
and turned his attention to the almost equal difficulties of 
the situation at home. He had no fesrs sbout Piedmont; 
the little state would face any odds at his own and the 
King's call A new loan of forty million lire had been 
carried by a large majority, and though the Left bad votod 
against it, their opposition was not to its national import, 
which had been recognized by all. Ho had asked Rattazzi 
to join the cabinet again, and Rattazzi, though he refused, 
lnew about Plombières and promised his support. The 
complisnoy of the Senate showed how completely the old 
Conservative nationalists had been won. But the support 
of Piedmont was not enough. It was not enough to have 
with hîm the active and enthusiastic, he needed the timid 
and half-besrted and calculating majority, whose defoction 
had been so largely responsible for the failure of 1848. 
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Ho must create such a consensus of opinion in Italy, as 
would with its irresistible moral force bear down the diplo- 
matie opposition, compel France to help, and strengrhen 
Piedmont to make fair terms with her ally. It may be 
that he hoped that it would force his hands to outpass the 
somparativoly near goal, that was all ho darod avow. The 
National Society had done much to organise such a con- 
sensus, and Cavour applied himself to complete ita work. 
For the moment, though, he was face to face with a new 
peri His whole polioy was based on the assumption 
that Lombardy-Venetia was groaning undor an unbearable 
tyranny. Had he lost the call from Lombardy, the war 
would lose half ita justification. It was such a danger that 
now met him. 

Austria, with no ally but England, with Franco and 
Russia more and more hostile, and Prussia only waiting for 
an opportunity to rob her of the hegemony of Germany, was 
bound to do something to remove the seandal of her misrule, 
Cavour'a indictment at the Congress had been a great moral 
defeat to her. At the end of 1856 tha sequestrations were 
removed, and early in 1857 the Archduke Maximilian, 
the Emperor's young brother, was sent as Governor to lay 
the discontent. Marimilian's own politios wero sufficiently 
brosd. He would have given the Duchies to Piedmont, 
saved Romagna from misgovernment by incorporating ît in 
the Empire, snd promoted an Italian Federation under the 
Pope presideney. He would have allowed Lombardy- 
Venetia a largo measure of Home Rule and representative 
institutions with a separate Italian army; perhaps his ambi- 
tious wife mads him hope at times to wear an independent 
crovn* Railways and irrigation works, reforms in taxstion 
and education and local government would develop the 
material prosperity of the country. Maximilian perhaps 
had the stuff of 8 ruler; his popular manners, his lavish 
oxponditure, his readiness to talko nativo advice, his real 
anxiety and energy to remedy the wronga of the provinces 
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disarmed not a little of the opposition A section of the 
Conservative noblea and the remnants of the fast-waning 
anti-Piedmontese party were won; the French Emperor 
was Known to have a strong personal regard for the young 
Archduke; and in the summer of 1858 the nationalista 
and Cavour were becoming seriously anzious lest Lombardy 
should become half-reconciled to the alien. But their fears 
were exaggerated. Home Rule and reform would have hed 
a chance of success twelve years before. But the iron of the 
past decade had sunk into the souls of the Lombards and 
Venetians, and adversity had tempored Milanese mildness 
to sterner metal. ‘The Liberals shut their ears to Mazi- 
milisn's blandishments, and folt with tho aged Manzoni 
that the Austrians only gavo them “the choice of being 
fried or boiled” And the last hope of reconeiliation died, 
vhen Maximilian found himself thwarted at every turn by 
the home government. The military party was again all 
powerful at Vienna, and General Giulay, who had succseded 
Radetzky shortly before his death early in 1858, revived the 
army opposition, which had wrocked Karl von Schwartzen- 
berg. The buresucracy and army coalesced to rush the 
Austrian rule to the doom, from which Maximilian might 
possibly have saved i. Two acts of fatuous folly undid the 
Archduke's work at a stroke. The currency was depreciated 
by making it uniform with that of the rest of the Empire; she 
liability to conseription was extended, and coupled with a 
prohibition of marriage bofore tho age of twenty-threo to all 
who were liable to be drawn. The indignation was strong 
and deap, and the pensante, hitherto only half touched by 
the nationalist feeling, were alienated for ever. 

Cavour was now free, without any anxiety as to Lombardy 
or Venetia, to carry out his schemes in the rest of Italy, and 
bring together every possible element of the nabon for 
the coming struggle. Ho could not indeed hope to wm tho 
elericals. It seemed almost equally difficult to bring the 
various Liberal and nationalist sections into line. In Pied- 
mont, Lombardy-Venetia and the Duchies his immediate 
adherants, who would have been content with a strong North 
Italian kingdom, were in the majority. But the Unitoriane, 
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who formed the backbone of the National Society, were daily 
gaining strength, and at tho opposito pole there was still a 
considerable sprinkling, especially in Tuscany and Naples, of 
autonomiste, who cherished the independonce of tho petty 
states and feared tho military and conservative Piedmontese 
spirit, or were loath to lose the lustre that a court and seat of 
government gave to their little capitala. They were willing 
enough to see the House of Savoy rule in all the Po valley, 
perhaps even in Romagna, but thoy looked joalously on an 
advance that might cross the Apennines. And, outside all, 
there wero tho republicans, steadily dwindling in numbers, but 
still counting in their ranks some of the most virile elements 
of the nation, whose enthusiasm and energy would be invalu- 
able in the great day of trial. Cavour hoped to win the 
autonomists by his careful suppression of any official poliey 
of annexation in Central or Southern Italy, by trying to 
enlist the princes in the national cause, by starving the 
suspicions, which Albertism had excited in 1848. Helooked 
to the National Society to do the rest, After Manin's death 
in the autumn of 1857, it had been entirely under the 
control of Pallavicino and its unresting secretary La Farina; 
and though far from being a mere tool of Cavour, ît was 
prepared during the crisis to tako its marching orders from 
him. ‘The motto of Italian Unity was dropped for that of 
Italian Indopendenco, and instructions wero issued to dis- 
countenance political controversy till the war was over. 
In the Austrian provinces and the Duchies it was now all- 
powerful; so strong was the nationalist feeling in Lombardy, 
that the chief difficulty of the Society was to restrain the 
itnpatience. The Milanese demonstrated against amokingi > 
gave ovations to Verdi, whose initials made a patriotic 
anagram;* childish manmuvres, but holping to deill tho 
patriots and prevent a premature cutbreak. In Romagna 
the various nationalist organisatione had come into line, and 
had their network of committees through the province. In 
Sicily the Society steadily won ground from the Mazzinians, 
1 "Ill an enterprisiug tobscconist brosght out & ‘Garourian” brand of 
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but neither here nor at Naples was it able to make any 
effective preparation. 

Cavour was using the Society to gather a volunteer force 
from overy part of Italy. It was not that he sot any great 
value on îts military uses; but he sw the impoxtanco of 
‘putting as many mon as possible into the field, to prevent 
the Emperor from claiming all the laurels of victory, and 
give Piedmont a more effective voice in the settlement that, 
would follow. It might help to provoke Austria into declar- 
ing war; it would win the confidence of the radicala, it would 
fuso tho nationaliste of the different provinces and bo the 
forerunner of an Italian army. Following up his plan of 
maling the troubles in Massa-Carrara a pretext for hostilities, 
he approved (October 1858) a scheme of La Farina to preparo 
for a rising there at the end of the coming April, and send 
Garibaldi and the volunteers to assist it, confident that this 
would force Austria to a decisive step. In December Garibaldi, 
who st this timo trusted Cavour and tho King implicitly, was 
summoned to Turin. Ho readily accepted the part assigned 
to him, and returned jubilant at the prospect of carly fighting. 

But despite the work of the National Society, despite 
Garibaldi's adhesion, there was still a certain diffidence 
among the majority of tepid patriota. It was the necessary 
defect of Cavour's secret workings, that though among the 
initiated it was an open secret that thero would bo war in 
the coming spring, he had failed to convince the masses 
that he meant action. There was a strong repugnance to 
the French alliance, a fear that it would end in some feeble 
compromise, which would leave Italy in little better case than 
before. Lombardy was fretting for war; but elsewhere 
there was more expectancy and suppressed oxcitement than 
confidence or enthusiasm. The doubters had not long to 
wai. At the Emperor reception on New Years Day 
(1859), he brusquely told Hibner, the Austrian minister, 
that he regretted that “the relations between the two Em- 
pires were not as good as they had been” It is probable 
that he did not intend the words as a mensce; bui the 
friction between France and Austria was steadily growing, 
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and despite an official explanation in the Monifeur, the words 
were taken through Europo ss n threst of war. Cavour was 
troubled at the premature declaration; but the die was cast, 
and Piedmont must not be behindhand in bold language, 
The opening of Parliament had been fixed for January 7; 
Cavour had already drafted the speech from the throne, in 
which he spoke of the new year as “not being entirely 
serene” His colleagues objected to the words as being too 
strong by tho diplomatie standard of spesch, and the 
matter was referrad to the Emperor, who suggested na 
emendation a phraso that the King “was not insonsible to 
tho ory of woe that reached him from so many parte of 
Italy.” The phrase was stronger than the original, but 
Cavour and the King eagerly adopted it; and the enthu- 
siasm, with which the Chamber and its galleries hailed the 
spooch, showed that tho bold words had gone homo. 

It was clear now to all the world that the Emperor in- 
tanded war before many months were out, and Austria was 
alresdy sending another army-corps into Lombardy. And 
though the Emperor was anzious to postpone hostilities till 
his army was more ready and Austria more definitely 
isolated, he secretly ordered the troops at Lyons to ho ready 
to cross the Alps! and Prince Napoleon started for Turin 
(January 13) to claim Princess Clotilde as his bride. On 
his arrival he concluded an offensive alliance between France 
and Piedmont (January 18), stipulating that in the event 
of victory Lombardy-Venetia and the Duchies and if pos- 
siblo Romagna and the Marches should go to Piedmont, 
while France took Savoy, and Nice was left for future settle- 
ment. A military convention of the same date provided 
that war should begin between the middle of April and the 
end of July, and that Franco should send 200,000 mon. 
The Clotilde marriage was apparentiy an essential part of 
the pact. The princess was barely sixteon; Prince Napoleon 


1 La Gorve, Serond Fmpire, TIT. 4; D'Almazan, Querre d'Italia, S4 
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was a cowardly, unserupulous, middlo-aged rale, and the 
cold-blooded sacrifico of the young girl revolted ihe best 
feeling of the country. Victor Emmanual was not an affse- 
tionate father to his legitimate children; but the immolation 
of hia daughter touched his selfrespect, perhaps some fonder 
sentiment, and his pride revolted against marrping one of 
his family into the parvenu Bonapartes, But to Cavour the 
girl was an unconsidered pawn in the game, and the King's 
objections were “seruples of rancid aristocracy” His in- 
sistence bore down Victor Emmanuel's opposition, and the 
marriage took place on the last day of the month. 

Eventa followed fast. Eorly in February the Emperor 
astonished his ministers by telling them that ho was at the 
point of issuing a manifesto on the Italian question. The 
manifesto (February 4) was a pamphlet written by his friend, 
La Guéronnitre, but it was corrected by the Emperor him: 
self, and was well understood to express his views. The 
gist of Napolton LIZ. et l'Ilalic was tho noccasity of satisfving 
Italian nationality and rescuing the Pope from his present 
impossible position by a scheme of Italian Federation, 
Italian Unity waa declared to be impossible; the thrones 
of Tuscany and Naples wers specifically safeguarded, and a 
triple partition of Italy at the expense of Austria and the 
‘Pope was hinted at not obscurely. Rome was to be the seat 
of the federal government, but the city, with an undefined 
amount of territory, was to be left to the Pope, under a 
reformed govermment, and with a nativo army, which would 
enable tho French garrison to withdraw. "The pamphlet 
pointed at Austria as the great obstacla to reform at Rome 
or any scheme of federation, and though it said nothing 
directly es to her expulsion, it hinted pointedly that she 
must go, and that if war camo, Franco would fight for “the 
mother of nations.” 

Mesnwhile the Emperor words to Hibner and the 
King's speech had set Italy ablaza The “cry of woo" 
was an epoch-making phrase, which echoed and re-schosd 
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through the land, and woke all the latent patriotism to en- 
thusiasm and setion All lingering hesitation, all suspicion 
of Cavour's carnestness, scruples as to a foreign alliance, 
distrust of the Emperor tainted help vanished when the 
King's speech publicly pledged his government to certain 
and imminent war. Its first result was to complete the 
republican convorsion. The defections to the National 
Society had alresdy taken over the great majority, but 
there was still, centring st Genoa, a small but influential 
group,which wavered between Garibaldi and Mazzini. Medici, 
Nino Bixio, and Bertani, mon who had a big part to 
play in the coming struggle, now definitely decided to 
support the Piedmonteso government! Nothing but the 
blindest fanaticism, thoy felt, could keep them from sinking 
for the moment at all events their republican faith, and 
helping to atrike the great blow for independenco; and 
Genos, hitherto divided between the clericals and repub- 
licans, both equally bitter opponents of Cavour's poliey, 
suddenly became enthusiastio for him and for the King. 
Mazzini, though willing to waive his republicanism, refused 
to give any countenance to the French alliance, or to a policy 
that declared for less than unity. He stood aloof in his 
perverse isolation, and a fow irreconcilablo pedante, as Crispi 
and Pilo, followed him to sulk in their tents. But for the 
time at all events the republican party was extinct, 

Even more than the republican conversion, the volun- 
teer movement showed how deep and strong tho national 
focling was. Cavour's arrangements with Garibaldi had pre- 
pared the way for a volunteer force, but up to the end of the 
year thoy had no practical result. The movement began 
in January with the escape of some Lombard conscripta; the 
intense feeling sguinst the new Austrian conscription law 
gave a lever on the masses, that the Lombard nationalist 
committees were quick to take advantage of and all the 
efforts of the authorities were powerless to check a people's 
conspiracy. he ostentatious welcome given to the fugitives 
by the Piodmontoso government waa now proof that it was 
bent on war, and the movement spread to the other states, 

1 Mario, Zertant, LL 290-297. 
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“To go to Piedmont” became the test of patriotism, and 
from all Italy the young volunteers poured across the 
frontier by hundreds a day, whilo the governments looked 
on, impotent to prevent. From Modens and Parma and 
Tuscany, from Romagna and Umbria and the Marches they 
came. A regiment of Papal dragoona deserted; tho Carrara 
marble works were nearly at a standstill, for the masons 
had crossed the frontier; from Naples and Sicily men 
escaped in fishing-bosts. "Before the war began, probably 
between 20,000 and 25,000 had enrolled themselves in 
the regular army or in Garibaldi's regiments. The mili- 
tary authorities frowned on tho irregular corps, and Cavour 
had infinite difficulties in procuring uniforms and arms for 
them. But the country was behind him; Garibaldi had 
had a fresh interview with the King (March 2), and shortly 
afterwards was appointel to the command with liberty 
to choose his own officera, and a promiso that there should 
be no enquiry into the politics of his men, Cavour had 
secured for the movement all the half-mythical cult, that 
surrounded Garibaldi's name, that made him a terror to the 
Austrian private, and a venerated hero to his own country- 
men. The “Hymn to Garibaldi written at this time by 
Ivigi Mercantini, became the Marseillaise of Italy. 
Meanwhile the moderate nationaliste of Tuscany had 
been trying to win the Grand Duke to the cause. It 
says not & littla for the comparative mildness of his 
absolutism that a constitutional agitation was possible; 
in Lombardy or Romagna or Naples it would have been 
stamped out în blood. Tuscany had been very quiet 
since the abolition of the Statute in 1852. Im 1855 
the last Austrian troops had left; the government was 
not bad enough to cause much active discontent, and the 
Liberals, without confidence in themselves and unsupported 
by tho masses, hod been only too ready to scquiesco. 
Gradually there came longings for a freer life, and with tho 
spread of the National Society a strong popular party grew 
up, which looked to Piedmont for leadership, and would 
havo welcomed Victor Emmanuel for their sovereign. But 
many of the Liberal nobles had been taught little by the 
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past eight years; they were autonomista, “little Tuscans, 
anzious to stave off revolution, and savo the dynasty by 
drawing the Grand Duke into some measure of Liberal and 
national polioy. There was one man howover among them, 
who, though working with them at present, belonged to a 
very different school Ricasoli had learnt that no real 
reform could come from the House of Lorraine; he hsd 
learnt that Italy could only bs regenerated when the 
Austrians were expolled, that therefore sho must put her 
trust in Piedmont. and that, if need be, Piedmont must 
losd a revolutionary war to win the independence of the 
land. “I want” he said, “to make Tuscany a province of 
Piedmont, for that is the only way for her to become a 
province of Italy”; and at all events since the Crimean 
‘War this had been his fixed faith. But he saw that the 
"Tuscan movement must take its orders from Turin; and 
though he, in common with the other nobles, rejected 
Cavour's advice to agitato for a constitution, fearing that 
ît would bring out the latent divisions among the nation- 
aliste, ho was willing at his bidding to try to save the 
Grand Duke by pledging him to war? The pamphlet 
on “Tuscany and Austria” (March 15), which he and the 
other leading nobles endorsed, was a strong and ressoned 
indictment of Austrian influence in Tuscany, and an appeal 
to the stata to freo itself from tho foreign suzerainty, which 
had robbed it of its independenca. “We have waited 
ten years, because Piedmont must complete its mission, 
sand show thai Italians are worthy of freedom; now 
Tuscany must take her post by the side of Piedmont” 
Nothing was said for or against the House of Lorraine, and 
the pamphlet faithfally carried out Cavour's policy of trying 
to enlist the Grand Duke in the cause. Cavour himself had 
already a month before bgen organising at Florence through 
the National Society sn agitation for the conclusion of a 
military alliance with Turin BonCompegni offered the 
guaranteo of Piedmont for the Grand Duke's throne, if he 
would formally side with her and entrust ber with the 


1 Ricasoli, Lettere, IL 466-469; Zobi, Cronaca, I. 103; Castelli, Aicerdi, 
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government of Tuscany during the coming war. It was n 
dangerous offer, and it was fortunate that Leopold's blind- 
ness or his fidelity to Austria kept him from an engage- 
‘ment, which might have saved his crown. 

While Tuscany was rallying with one will to the 
nationalists, there was a lull of exvitement in the North. 
But the smell of powder was already telling in Piedmont 
even on those who were most opposed to tho wer. It was 
impossible of course that the parliamentary warfare should 
altogether dio down; there was an undercurrent of bioker- 
ing between the old Piedmontese party and the Unitarians 
of the National Society; there was a strong suspicion abroad 
tnt Savoy was to be sacrificed, and Cavour'a equivocatione 
in the Chamber did nothing to allay it. There were many 
no doubt, who disliked much of his policy, who rebelled 
against the diplomatic finessing, or who feared lest the 
movement should of its own impetus go too for. Even in 
the cabinet itself there were those who looked with anziety 
to the terrible risks of the coming conflict, and would not 
have been sorry, if European complications made it impos- 
sible' But they allowed themselves to drift with the 
siroam, or folt with D'Azeglio that it was not a question 
of the merits of Cavour's policy but how to make it succeed. 
And tha majority, who gladly accepted it as at loast a first 
instalment of their hopes, were willing to leave everything 
in his hands. Apart from the Savoyard politicians, there 
was a general understanding that party struggle must be 
dropped. Garibaldi summed np the universal feeling; 
“all” ho ssid, “want a military dictatorship, partios dis 
appear, Cavour is omnipotent” And so slowly the war- 
cloud eropt on amid tropidation and enthusissm, with calm 
‘on the surface and feverish excitement beneath, and one grim 
dominant resolve to win or lose all în one supreme attempt. 

In Italy everything was ready. But while at home the 
nationalists had been successful beyond all hope, difficulties 
were thickening abroad. In January the French alliance 
seemed safe; only a pessimist would have doubted the 
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certainty that » French army would be in Italy in the 
coming spring or summer. Now rt tho beginning of March 
it seemed more than doubtful whether the Emperor would 
bold by his promises. His subterransan diplomacy makes 
it more or less a matter of conjecture what his real inten- 
tions were; it ix probable that up to March he was, despite 
his public professione, resolved on war! But his habitual 
indecision, his love of procrastinating gained on him, as his 
bold schemings changed to sober calculations of the risk. 
His war policy had raised a host of critics, determined to 
hosd him back if possiblo. His ministers told him that war 
would be dangerous to the Empire; the funds fell fast, and 
the Chamber, when it mst early in February, spoke plainly 
its suspicions. The Emperor was probably prepared to defy 
feoling at home, confident that war would rouse the latent 
moilitarism of the country, and victory prop his throne 
more than all the goodwill of the Bourse. But it was 
matter of life and death to him that war should end 
in victory, and of this he dared not feel secure, till his 
unready army was moro prepared, and Austria more isolatod. 
By the diplomati canons sn atteck on Austria in the name 
of nationality would be deemed indefensible, and his enemy 
would have the moral, perlaps the material support of Europe. 
He must wait till some pretext recognised by international 
law could be found, or until Austria could be provoked into 
taking the offensive, and put herself diplomatically in the 
wrong. He had laid the foundations for a diversion from 
the East. Some sort of alliance, whose particulars are not. 
certainly now, but which probably sealed the sacrifice of 
Poland, had bound Russie to at least a benevolent neutrality 
and a promise to mobilisa a force on the Galician frontier, 
which would compel Austria to divide her forces and 
thresten Prussia, should she wish to go to her rescue” The 
Emperor had been intriguing with intermittont serionsnosa 
with the Hungarian exiles, and Montenegro, where French 


» Greville Memoira, VIII. 227 ; Dolla Rocce, qp. cit, I. 396. 
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influence was strong, might become a focus of agitation 
among the Austrian Slavs. 

But the odds were still too heavy, if Prussia stood by 
Austria, or if England showed an unfriendliness, that might 
grow into hostility. The new Prussian ministry, which had 
come into office when the Crown Prince assumed tho Re- 
gency (October 1858), was opposed to any alliance with 
Austria; and a pamphlet, recently published at Berlin and 
supposed to come from Bismarck's pen, bespoke Prussian 
Sympathy for Italy. But the smaller German courts were 
more under Austrian influence, and anxious to compel the 
Federal Diet to espouse her quarrel na a question that 
touched the Fatherland. Public opinion all over Germany, 
irritated by the patronizing and aggressive tone of the French 
pross, and instinetively recognizing that sooner or Inter 
France would attempt to “rectify” the Rhine frontier, was 
eagerly elamouring to sharo in a war, which would “ defend 
the Rhine on the Po” If Napoleon could be sure of 
the sympathy of England, her influence might fortify the 
Prussian cabinet in its policy of neutrality. But the Derby 
eadinet had little share in the popular enthusiesm for Italy, 
and was throstening its high displeasure to whoever broko 
the peace. It was sincerely desirous to save Europe from 
war, but was equally moved by foar of the Emporor's ulterior 
designs, and anxiety as to whet might issue from & trium- 
phant Franeo-Russian alliance. Malmesburg, the Foreign 
Secretary, was woefully ill-informed on Italian politics) and 
though far from sympathizing with the misrule, was entirely 
indifferent to the hopes of Italian nationality. Since the 
beginning of the year he had been trying to cold France 
and Austria into reconciliation His policy wss to make 
‘war impossible by removing its pretexts. ‘These he sum- 
marized under four hends (February 13): the foreign ocen- 
pation of the Papal States; the misrule there; tho strained 
relations between Austria and Piedmont; and the treaties 
of 1847, which bound Austria to put down any rising in 
the Duchies, If the “amicable interference” of England 


1 He thought that the Orsini piot was the work of the Carbonari, and that 
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could secure some settlement of these points, war might be 
avoided. ‘The Emperor gave a qualified approval to the 
English programme, though ho hinted that reform implied 
Home Rule for the Legations, and some ind of representa- 
tive institutions throughout Italy. The evacuation of the 
Papel States seomed isailitatod by a mysterious move of 
Antonelli, who announced his intention to ask France and 
Austria to withdraw their garrisons, though it may bo 
doubted whether he really mesnt it! Austria seemed dis- 
posod to compromise; Lord Cowloy wna sont on a spooial 
mission to Vienna (February 27), and won from the Buol 
cabinet a promise to negotiste, though its simultaneons 
resolution to place the army in Italy on a war footing 
showed its desp-rooted suspicion of Napoleon's plans. 

But the Emperor was now really hesitating. Ho and 
Cavour hed again and again denied any intention of attack- 
ing Austria Most of it was puro duplicity, and in the 
midst of it the Emperor instruoted his prefecta to direct the 
press to support him in a war policy. But he was coming 
to a conviction that hostilities might have to be postponed, 
perhaps indefinitely. Germany was more and more menao- 
ing; his own ministers, who were still ignorant of the 
treaty oî January 18, were doing their best to hold him 
back; tho English govornment used overy argument to 
work on his fears On March 5 an article in tho Momiteur 
asserted that the Emperor was under no obligation to assist 
Piedmont, unless she were attacked. But when Victor 
Emmanuel wrote, threatening to abdicate if the Emperor 
deserted him, Napoleon, alarmed at the prospect of a 
crisis at Turin, veered back and sent reassuring mi 1 
Frightenod at the difficulties that hommed him in, caught 
between his engagements to Piedmont and his fears, he 
hoped to find a way out by referring everything to a Con- 
gress of the Powers. Perhaps he hoped that their pressure 
would reliero him perforee of his obligations; at all events 
ho would gain timo, and if war came, it would find him 
more prepared and Austria more exhausted by the strain of 
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a war footing. At his prompting Russia proposed the Con- 
gross (March 18); Malmesbury, though suspicios” that-îto 
—was-otdy intended to gain time, assanted on the basis of the 
four points; Prussia followed his lead, and Austria gavo & 
very qualified assent (March 22) on condition that before 
the Congress mot, Piedmont should disband the contingente 
and the volunteer. England hastened to urge Piedmont to 
comply,and offered in conjunetion with France to guarantee 
her against Austrian attack. Cavour had practically de- 
elined to disarm, though he had promised not to attack 
Austria, il Austria abstained from further aggression But 
he felt that it was impossible to fiaunt all Europe, and 
refuse point-blank to acknowledge the Congress. Yet if it 
met, and the Five Powers agreed to a settlement, it would 
be tho death-blow to his hopes. It would no longer be 
possible to provoke Austria into declaring war, and Pied- 
mont would find herself isolated and helpless.  Outwardly 
calm aud cheerful as ever, he was tortured with anziety; 
overwork and his awful responsibility had weskened his 
moral fibre, and in his fierce earnestness for his big enda he 
forgot the bigger ends of honour. He seemed the embodi- 
mont of a remorsoless will; all scruples as to means, even 
common honosty had gone. If the Congress were merely a 
blind of the Emperor to hoodwink diplomacy and gaîn time, 
he was willing to rival him in duplicity. But he was doubt- 
ful of the Emperor himself, and again he threatened “some 
desperate act,” if Napoleon proved faithless. “I will fire 
the powder,” he told the French minister, “and when Italy 
runs with blood, you will have to march” The Emperor 
temporized again: he sent for Cavour to come to Paris, and 
probably tried hard to induce him to disarm. But Cavour 
again threatened that the King would abdicato, and that 
himself would retire to America and publish the Emperors 
letters and the notes of the Plombitres meeting! Napoleon 
felt himself at the mercy of the man, who could bring on 
* Correspondenco—Italy (1859), 192, 207; Martin, cp. cit, IV. 431; 
Cavour, Lettere, VI. 377, 379; O. D'Azeglio, op, cit. 552; Malmesbury, Menoirs, 
IL 163; Bianchi, Politigue de Carour, 350; Greville Memolra, VIII 244; 
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him the indignation of Europe; and Cavour retumed to 
Turin entisfiod thot war, though it might be postponed, 
was certain It was probably understood between them 
that the Congress should he mada impossible; in fact the 
scheme was breaking down under ita own inherent con- 
tradictions. 

Austria from tho first had agrood to it against tho grain. 
She could no; afford to moet Cavour, and be publicly rated 
in the oyos of Europe. She was suspicious that the pro- 
posal was only to give France time to get her army ready; 
and the “armed peace” was “bleeding the country to 
dosth” with its expense, Everything tended to wosken 
Buol's half-hearted policy of peace, and throw power inta 
tho hands of tho war party. Though tho English govorn- 
ment had declared that under no circumstances would it 
lend its armed help, Cowleys mission had enecuraged the 
Austriane to hope that Eogland would not refuse her support 
at the last. There was a better-grounded expectation that 
the excitement in Germany would force Prussia and the 
amaller states into an alliance. Francis Joseph and the 
military patty were longing to punish hated Piedmont for 
‘her studied provocations, and were confident that they could 
erush her before French help arrived. And though Buol 
had formally promised not to attack Piedmont, the power 
to keep his undertaking was fast slipping from his hands. 
Austria persisted in demanding the disarmament of Piedmont 
and refused to admit her representative io tho Congress; 
and this gave Cavour his chance to formally refuse to 
disarm, or attend the Congress unless Piedmont were on an 
squality with the other Powers (April 2) Malmesbury 
recognized that his refusal was fatal to the scheme, and as 
4 last resource took up (April 7) a proposal first made by 
Austria, thot the tbreo armiss should be simultanecuely 
reduced to a peace footing. France professed to accept the 
principle, and officially asked Piedmont to assent. But at 
tho Emperor own prompting Cavour eluded the demand, 
and insisted on conditions that he knew it would not be 
easy to satisfy, Success was nearer than he knew; he had 
had to wait long, but his policy of provocation was bearing 
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ita fuit. On the same day that Malmesbury proposed a 
general disartaament, Austria calle out her reserves; and 
though she agreed to his proposals (April 12), it_was 
either a feint, or Buol's last stand against the war party? 
As early as April 9* the government had decided to send 
an ultimatum ‘to Piedmont, requiring her to reduce her 
army to a peace footing and disband the volunteers; and 
Napoleon, either because he feared that the Piedmontese 
‘would be crushed before his troops could arrive, or anzious 
to help Austria în her false step, sent a peremptory telegram 
to Turin, insisting on disarmament. Cavour received it on 
the night of April 18; he had heard rumours of the ulti- 
matum but apparently did not eredit them," and he thought 
that the Emperor's message meant chockmato in the long 
game, Half-distraught, he talked of suicide, but sullenly 
answered thst Piedmont must bow to the will of Europe. 
His grief tumed suddenly to joy. Before it was known at 
Vienna that Piodmont had agrood to disarm, tho ultimatum 
had been sent, On April 23 tho bearer of Buol's note 
arrived at Turin. It demanded that within three days 
Piedmont should disarm, and threstened that a refusal 
would be followed by prompt invasion It asked for no 
more than Cavour had consented to, but the threat, with 
which it ended, could have only one reply from a self 
respecting nation At the moment when Cavour soomod 
to find check on every side, his enemy falso move put the 
game into his hands. Austria had broken the pesco, and 
Cavour knew well that France was bound to help, and that 
the enemy had forfeited the diplomati aympathies of 
Europe. “The dio is cast,” he said, when the Austrian 
messenger left, “we have mado history.” One last effort 
Malmesbury made for peace, but its only result was to delay 
the Austrian invasion for two days, Napoleon would not 
draw back now, and on April 29 he formally deelared war. 

1 Loftos, Remintsrendes, IL 25; Correspondenee—-Italy (1859) 257; 
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the Emperor'e motives :—military dificulties; the Emperor and 
Italy; Pramizn policy; English poliey. Trx Parunmnants om 
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Trr Austrian ultimatum was a grave error of diplomacy. 
It ostranged her friends, and she stond isolated and con- 
demned by the public opinion of Europe. Englich sym- 
pathy, for the moment even in the court and ministry, 
was aliensted, and the London and St. Petersburg cabinets 
used all their influence to dissuade or frighten tha small 
German courte from making common cause with her. 
Prussia, irritated by the foolish move, was “firmly deter- 
mined not to allow itself to be dragged into a war against 
its will” and if the Federal Diet declared for war, intended 
to ignore its decision. The war suddenly became popular at 
Paris, and France, outsido the clerical party, was enthu- 
siastio for the noble and unselfish cause she had espoused, 
In Piedmont there was a feeling of deep relief that the long 
tension had come to an end. Parlisment broke up, after 
appointing the King dictator as long as the war lasted. The 
little reactionary group made a last protest, but except in 
Savoy, it represented now an insignificanti fraction of the 
country, and many of the nobles, who hated tho nationalist 
policy, sent their sons to fight for the honour of Piedmont, 
With the great majority ir was a battle for muoh more than 
Piedmont, “This, said Cavour when Parliament dissolved, 
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“is the last Piedmontese Chamber; the next will be that of 
the Kingdom of Italy.” And so with desperate resolve the 
nation stepped down into the arena; the next week might 
se Turin in tho power of the enemy; defoat meant annihi- 
lation of liberty and independence, vietory meant untold 
sacrifice and suffering; but there was no faltering, nothing 
to disturb the calm confidence, the faith in King and minis- 
ter, who had given so splendid a chanee ta Ttaly. 

War began on the evening of April 26, but it was not 
till three days later that the Austrians began to cross 
the Ticino. It was obvious strategy for them to try to 
erush the Piedmontese before the French arrived, and 
lor yeurs pust La Marmora had been preparing to mee: 
the contingeney. ‘he litile Piedmoniese army of barely 
50,000 men occupied what was practically n great cn- 
trenched camp in the triangle formed by Alessandria, 
Valenza, and Casalo, between the Po and Tanaro. Here, 
though the Austrians cutnumbered them by nearly three to 
one, they might hope to hold their ground till the French 
arrived; but the road lay open to Turin, or the enemy 
might advance along the right of the Tanaro, aud thrust 
themselves between the Piedmontese position and the French 
advancing from Genoa. But whether in consequence ot 
Malmosbury'a last move or from their own unreadiness, 
the Austrians wasted two precious days, boforo the army of 
160,000 crossed the Ticino betweon Pavia and Buffalora 
(April 29), and two days later reached the line of the Po and 
Sesia, They still had the start, bul Giulay"s incompetenti 
generalship soon robbed them of what was left of it. For 
several days he wandered desultorily between Mortara and 
Vercelli, thon massed his left wing round Tortona to attack 
tho Fronch detachments in detail us thoy crossed the Apen- 
nines; again suddenly changing his tactics, drow hurriedly 
back, and pushed on his right towards Turin, His van had 
reached Ivrea on May 8, and was only a few leagues dis- 
tant from the capital Cavour, dreading the political effects 
of its occupation, urged the King to fight for its defance, but 
from a military atandpoint bia advico had no justification, 
and the King, bitter though his resolution must have been, 
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refused to leave his position, trusting that the danger of 
a flank attack might make Giulay pause. Turin prepared 
to make a desperate defence with its National Guard and 
the 8000 French who had arrived under Canrobert; the 
country population, maddened by the brutalitiss of the 
Austrians in the Lomellina, armed in mass, and Garibaldi 
hurried down with his volunteers from Biella, Giulay, 
fronted with a desperate popular resistance, and fearing the 
flank attack, again lost courage and suddenly retrested on 
Vercelli. 

It was now ihroo wocks sinco the war opened. Giulay 
had wasted his opportunity in fruitless operations; the 
Piedmontese position was intact, and the French troops were 
hhurrying up from Genoa, from Nice, across the Mont Cenis 
at tho rate of 20,000 a day. In a few days more the allicd 
army would be in full strength, and prepared to tako the 
offensive. Giulay concentrated his main force betwaen 
Mortara and the Po, and now that the opportunity had 
passed, made a fresh movement of his left towards Voghera, 
along the narrow slopa between the spura of the Apennines 
and the low grounds by the Po. On May 20 Stadion 
with 30,000 men made an unexpected attack on the allied 
outposts at Montebello, the scene of Lannes' victory in 1800. 
The splendid charges of the Piedmontese cavalry held the 
advance in check, bill Forey brought his division up from 
Voghera, thraw his whole strength on Montebello, and though 
very inferior in numbers, drove the Austrians back on 
Casteggio. The Emperor, who had now taken the supreme 
command, mado no attompt to follow up the victory ; it might 
have been his best strategy to advance down the right of the 
Po and attack the Quadrilateral at once; but he would have 
‘had to force the dangerous defile of Stradella, and storm 
the strong position at Piacenza, with the enemy în full 
strength on his flank. Ho decided on tho safer plan of 
changing his front and advancing by his left on the Ticino in 
the direction of Milan While the Piedmontese and ono 
French corps on hia left wing covered him from a flank 
attack, a sicilful movement tool his right and centre across 
the Po to a position behind the Sesia between Casale and 
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Vercelli. To make a feint towards Vigevano and secure the 
passage of tho Sesia, the Piedmontese ware ordered to attack 
the villages south-east of Vercelli on the other side of the 
river. On May 30 Cialdini stormed Palestro, while Durando 
took Vinzaglio, but while Niel was crossing the Sesia at 
night to support them, the river suddenly swelled with the 
rains, and prevented part of the French from passing it. 
The Austrians, party aware of this, tried next day to recover 
their lost positions and drive Niel and tha Piedmontese into 
the river. But Giulay, who might have thrown overwhelm- 
ing numbera on them, sent only 20,000 men. Hia blunder 
saved the Allies from 4 serious defeat, and as it was, the 
vietory was hardly won. But none the less it had a great 
moral offeot. It was an Italian victory, for compsratively 
few French had been engaged; Victor Emmanuel led the 
charges in person, and his superb courage won from all Italy 
an enthusiastic devotion mixed with solicitude for the life 
that was so precious to hia country. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi with the volunteers had been 
making a fine fight round the lakes. He had «bout 5000 
men under his old licutenants of South America and Rome, 
and the Cacciatori delle Alpi were of the very flower of 
patriotism;—men of every class and stato, nobles, artists, 
‘medical students, workmen, who had left home and ease to 
strike a blow for freedom. Such men, undisciplined, ill 
equipped, inexperienced as they were, with fow cavalry and 
no artillery, would go far under good leading. As soon as 
Turin was safe, Garibaldi was ordered to advance into 
Lombardy, with a free hand to direct his own movementa 
and stir the Lombards to revolt. Crossing the Ticino at 
Sesto Calende, ho advanced boldly into the enemy/s country, 
cutting himself off from any base of operations, and trusting 
to the friendliness of the inbabitants and his own audacious 
stratogy. Defeating Urban ‘in front of Varese (May 26), he 
marched on to Como, and with 3000 men again routed 
Urban's trebly superior force at San Fermo, But he was 
playing too hazardous a gamo with his littlo ermy ; ho failod 
în a night attack on tbe fort at Laveno, and hurrying back 
to relieva Varese, which bad bsen reoccupied, he was nearly 
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surzcunded and only escaped by a daring retrest. Left 
‘without information as to the movements of the main army, 
spparently forgotten and deserted, his position was a perilous 
one, when Urban's recall relisved the volunteers from their 
danger. They had done little from a strategical point of 
view, but all Italy rang with tho gallant fights at Varoso 
and San Fermo, with Garibaldi’ dazzling maneuvres, with 
the contemptuous dsring by which ho had puzzied and 
bafiled Urban's forces. 

Urban had been recalled to effect a junetion with the 
main army. After Palestro Giulay began to suspeci some 
unexpected movement on the part of the Allies, and at length 
discovered that he had the enemy in full strength on his 
right, inteading to force the passage of the Ticino. He 
dared not risk a great battle with his back to the river, and 
hoped, if he repassed it, to take tha Allies at a disadvantage 
on the crossing. Retiring beyond the Ticino, he began to 
move his army northwards towards the point where the 
railway crosses the river near Buffalora and Magenta He 
oocupied the latter in considerable force, and tho town with 
ite sloping gardens and canal in front formed a strong posi- 
tion. But more than half hia forces had been delayed, it 
‘was said because the Emperor Francis Joseph sent counter- 
orders, and he had less than 80,000 at hand on the morning 
of June 4. Macmahon's corps, followed by the whole Pied- 
montess army, had crossed the river the day before at 
Turbigo, and was adrancing on Magenta from the north, 
‘while the French Guards, followed by Canrobert’s and Niel's 
corps, wero spproaching tho railway bridge, which with 
strange want of precaution the Austrians had only partially 
destroyed. The Guards, crossing the bridge, nttacked early 
in the afternoon; but though at first they carried all before 
them, they found themselves unsupported, and their position 
became a very critical one. Niel and Canrobert had not 
yet come up, and Macmahon's two column had got sepa- 
ratod and had enough to do to avoid being crushed in detail. 
‘The Guards held their ground with splendid stubbornness, 
‘and the Emperor refused to withdraw them. But the 
Austrians poured their strength upon them, and the tardy 
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succour arrived baroly in timo to save them. Soon after 
four o‘olook, Niel's and Canrobert's troops began to como 
‘up, snd at five o'clock Macmahon united his columns and 
threstened the Austrian right at Buffalora. But it wss not 
till two hours later that the French were able to mako much 
ground; and though Magenta was captured by nightfall, 
Giulay withdrew his troops to the south in good order. 
Had not two of his corps through some misunderstanding 
retired on Milan, he would have renewed the fight noxt 
Gay. The battle did little credit to Napoleon's tactics, 
though tho heroism of the Guards and his unflinching 
resolution to hold to his position on the canal atoned for 
the ill-eoncerted attack. The Piodmontese, advancing in 
Muacmshon's rear, came up too late to tako much pari in 
the fight! 

The road was now open to Milan, As soon ss the news 
of Magenta reached the city, the municipal council pro- 
claimed union with Piedmont, and it was only the hurried 
departure of the Austrians, that prevented a repetition of 
the scenes of the Five Days. On tho yth the French troops 
began to arrive, and on the following day the two sovereigns 
made their triumphal entry amid the wild joy of the popu- 
lation. The reception touched the Emperor, and his pro- 
clamation (June 8) seemed to sanction the highest aspirations 
of the Italians. “My army,” he said, “will be concerned 
only to fight your enemies and maintain order at home; it 
will place no obatacle to the free manifestation of your logiti- 
mate wishes.” Italy took him at his word, Massa-Carrara 
had already risen, as soon as war broke cut, and Tuscany 
had driven out the Grand Duke und declared for the 
King! Victor Emmanuel proclaimed Lombardy re-annexed 
to Piedmont; the Dukes of Modena and Parma fled with 
their Austrian garrisons, and both states renewed the annexa- 
tionist dooroos of 1848 (Juno 13). Tho Austrian garrison 
left Bologna (Tune 11), within a week the revolution spread 


1 1 havo generally followed Lecemtes sccomt of the battle (Campagne 
d'Iialie), Tris impossible to reccnoîle the varioua descriptions, especialiy as 
t0 the hours of the different ncidenta. 

* Bee below, E. 85, 
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through Romagna, the Marches, and part of Umbria, and 
though the Papal troops repressed it in the two latter pro- 
vinces, Romagna was left free to proclaim Viotor Emmanuel 
dictator) 

Meanwhilo the Austrians were retiring on tho Quadri- 
lateral For a moment Giulay had hoped to strike from 
Pavia at tho flank of the Alice, but ho could not concen- 
trate his forces sufficiently. It only delayed his retreat, and 
before he could reach the Mincio, the French van under 
Bazaine caught his rear at Melegnano (June 8) Hud the 
Allies been a day or two earlier, they might perhaps have 
cut the Austrians to pioces boforo they reached the for- 
tresses. As it was, the retreat had no further interruption, 
and by June 18 the whole Austrian army was behind the 
Mineio. Giulay was superseded, and Francis Joseph took the 
nominal command with Hoss as his chief of the staff. The 
Allies advanced cautiously, proceded by Garibaldi's men 
and Cialdini corps, As the main army came up, Garibaldi 
was sont to clear tho Valtellino and guard tho passes of the 
Stelvio and Tonale. The passes were not threatened, and 
Garibaldi had perhaps good reason for thinking that his 
mission was a ruse of the Emperor to remove the irregular 
forces, whose revolutionary character he fesred, and whose 
formation he had tried in vain to prevent. 

The Allies took up & strong position on the hills round 
Castigliono to tho south-west of the Lago di Garda. Two 
more French divisions were coming up through Lombardy, 
and Princo Napoleon'a corps was slowly advancing from 
Tuscany. It was obvious strategy for the Austrians to 
attack before the reinforcements arrived, and Hess hoped 
to surprisc the Allies, and drive them back on the Tyrol, 
where they would be caught between tho enemy and the 
Alps. Early on Juno 23 the whole Austrian army bogan 
to recross the Mincio, and by evening its right and centre 
had oceupied the heights of Solferino and San Martino, 
while on the lefì large numbers were coming up by the low- 
lands from Goito! ‘An accident preventod it from surpris- 
ing the Allies în their quarters next morning. The Em- 

1 See balow, p.B ® Bos Map, Vol. Lp 231. 
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peror had decided to advance in force on the 24th, and 
occupy the heights, not knowing that tha enemy had fore- 
stalled him, Early in the summer morning the advancing 
French found the whole Austrian army in front of them 
The Emperor at once convergel Baraguey d'Hilier and 
Macmahon's corps and the Guards on his centre in front of 
Solferino, while on the left the Piedmontese attacked the 
adjoining heights of San Martino, and on the right Niel 
‘held tho flat country between Medole and Guidizzolo. All 
through the morning and afternoon the French centre ad- 
vanced slowly and with terrible loss, and it was not, till 
five ‘clock that they ware in safe possession of the height 
Niel held his ground against the main strength of the 
enemy with dosperato persistency, and when towards five 
o'elock a great storm hid the armies and stopped the fight- 
ing for a time, the Austrian left had made little way and 
could do no more than cover the retrest of the centre 
Meanwhile the Piedmontese had been fighting a practically 
independent battle round the heights of Pozzolengo and San 
Martino. Their first attack, badly combined and against 
grestly superior numbers, failed st most points, and the 
of being cut off from their base at Desenzano com- 

pelled the retreat. of the grester part of their forces. But 
bofore noon the attack was again renewed; the splendid 
courage of the Piedmontese carried San Martino five times, 
and after a struggle of fourteon hours they dislodged the 
Austrians at nightfall from Pozzolengo. It was a fiorcely 
contested battle, and had the Austrians held the hoights in 
greater strength, or Fraucis Joseph not interfered with the 
command, the result might well have been different. The 
better taotios and equal courage of the Allies won the battle 
against slightly superior odds and a strong position But ît 
cost them dear; the French lost 12,000 killed and wounded, 
and the Piedmontese losses were relatively nearly as hesvy. 
Solferino seemed to promise the early conclusion of the 
war. Thofortrosses of the Quadrilateral might yet hold cut 
for some months, but Venice eould be captured from the 
son, and a viotory beyond tho Mincio would opon the road 
to Vienna, secure the independence of Italy, probably 
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the secession of Hungary and the destruction of Austrian 
influence in Germany. Suddenly on the eve of triumph 
the Italians found the cup dashed from their lip. The 
Emperor had mado peace, and Vonetia was loft to the 
Austrians. 

The motives that determined him to this sudden pause 
in the midst of his triumph were very complex. The 
difficulties of the war were greater than appeared to the 
publio. Neither Magenta nor Solferino had been very 
decisive vietories, and both might easily have been fatal 
dèfeats The Emperor had leamb to distrust his generals 
and question his own military capacity. His War Office, 
from whatover onuse, had sent little oithor in reinforco- 
‘ments or ammunition, and the men who were coming up 
would not do much more than replace the gaps which fever 
and battle had made. And though Austria was in sore 
streits, with her finances exhausted, with Hungarians and 
Slavs at the point of rebellion, yet she still hed vast. 
military resources. There were 150,000 men in Venetia, 
another 100,000 between Trieste and Vienna Tho noxt 
battle might have a different issue, and the Emperor knew 
his danger, if he lost agsin the prestige he had won. His 
zeal for Italy had considerably cooled. He was irritated 
by the semi-independent position of Victor Emmanuel'a 
army, scopiical as to the King's military skill, jealous of tho 
contrast between his dashing bravery and his own collected 
but uninspiring coolness. Ho complained bitterly and 
unjustly of the want cf enthusiasm în Italy, because the 
freed provinces could not at once send drilled troops into 
the field, because falso reports told him that the peasants 
of the Mincia country were hostile. Most of all he resented 
the events of Central Italy, which threatened not only to 
upset his scheme of federation, but involve him in un- 
welcome bickorings with the clerical party at home. Publio 
feeling in Tuscany and Romagna had declared strongly for 
snnezation to Piedmont, Umbria and the Marches were cer- 
tain to follow their examplo st the first opportunity, and the 
Emperor knew that Cavour was working as far as ho dared 
for the union of all Northern and Central Italy into one 
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great kingdom. If the Italians camo out of the war com- 
plotoly triumphant, it would bo impossible to hold them in. 
But he had come to Italy declaring that he “ was not going 
there to shake the Holy Father's power." Though the com- 
paet of Plombières bound him to allow Piedmont to take 
Romagna, fears of the clericals made him sometimes anxious 
to evade his promises; and though he had at last decided 
to let Romagna take ita course, he was firmly determined to 
leave Umbria and porhaps tho Marches to tho Pope, and 
veto Piedmont from annexing Tuscany! 

But it is improbable that his discontent with tho Italians 
would have stopped him, had not the attitude of Germany 
threntened real danger to France. During the first period 
of the war ho had been safeguarded by the policy of Prussia. 
The Berlin government had been threateningiy warned by 
‘Russia not to stir" and it knew that it had everything to 
gain in Germany from an Austrian defeat. But if France 
were victorious, Prussia herself might be sooner or later 
attacked; German seutiment regarded it a betrayal of the 
Fatherland to look on, while a German stato was being 
defeatod by the hereditary enemy. The government solved 
the dilemma by a policy equally unfriendly to both belli- 
gerants. It mobilized part of the army, and after M: 
offered Austria its armed mediation, if she would leate 
Prussia mistress of the Federal Diet, and satisfy European 
opinion by the surrender of her treaties with the Duchies. 
And though the Austrians were too suspicioua of her aims 
to accept the offer, she called out the four federal army- 
corps (June 24), and asked Russia and England to join her 
in the mediation Russia, increasingly distrustful of the 
Italian movement and suspicious that a Hungarian insur- 
rection might spread to Poland, agrecd to join in a peaceful 
mediation, and the Prussian cabinet strenuously pushed on 
its efforts to secure a peace. After Solferino it again made 
it clear to the Austrians that they must not expect armed 


1 800 below, pp 86, 89. 
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al Plgoti op cit, VIII 1425 Name Roma Oct. 1) 1834 465; coi, 
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support from Germany, but at the same time the mobiliza- 
tion on the Rhine frightened the Emperor, who knew that 
if mediation were offered and refused, ît might perhaps be 
followed by an invasion of the unprotected frontier.* 

Thus everything was tending to make the Emperor 
anzious to bring the war to a close. It is impossible to 
weigh exactly tho relative weight of each influence; it is 
probable that military difficultiea, the fear of defeat in 
Venetia, anziety as to the attitado of Prussia weighed most 
with him. AIl Europe, except England, was more or less 
leagued against his schomos. Thoro ia a half truth in Mra 
Browning's picture of the hero besten by a world, that 
could not reach to the grestnoss of his designs; his “ 
deed was too great” for governments, that hatod and 
dresded nationality* But his idea was too great for him- 
self; he was afraid of it, for Napoleon III was always less 
in execution than in design. And the little personal facts 
had their force. He was worn out with the tropical heat; 
the carnage of Solferino, though relatively noi great, had 
made him wesp;* the Empress wrote eraggerated accounts 
ef the discontent at home and the danger that threatened 
from Germany* For some time past he had been debating, 
whether Prussian unfriendlinoss might not compel him to 
pause; and his minisiry, if not himself, had already before 
Solferino been disposed to accept mediation® But he did 
mot wish the initiative to come from Prussia, and a fow 
days after the battle ho telegraphed to Persigny, the French 
mminister in London, to sound the English government, 
‘whether it would propose an armistice as the preliminary to 
a peace; Lombardy and Parma, he suggested, should go to 
Piedmont, and Romagna be governed by Victor Emmanuel 

* The Prusslan sad other despatches are printed in ZiLI, Soria, Documenta 
II: 246-285, 289-297. Se also Beust, Memotr4, 1, 161-162, 181-191. I do not 
Dolleve Un Itallen, Crispi, 397. 

* Mra. Browning, Poems defore Cengren ; Bianchi, op ct, VILL 160; Veroli, 
Pepoli, {n Riv. Bur, XXVIII, 569; the Emperor'a Address %0 the Chamber on 
dis retoro. 

1 Geffekon, Caas di Garoia, 134. 

4 Della Rocca, Autobiografia, L 460; Cavour, Lettere, VI. 406. 

* Massari, Za Marmore, 236; C. D'Azeglio, Sokvenira, 606 ; Gortachakeff'a 
Despatok ot Juno 26. 
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under the Pope” suzersinty ; Venetia and Modena would be 
an independent state under an Austrian Archduke (doubt- 
less Maximilian), Tuscany would be restored to the Grand 
Duko, and all the Italian statos form a Federation under 
the Pope's presideney.! 

Three weeks before the suggestion reached London, the 
Derby cabinet had fallen, and Palmerston wss back in 
office with Lord John Russell as bis Foreign Secretary. 
Palmerston wished to sco a strong Italian kingdom, power- 
ful enough to hold its owm alike against Austria and France, 
and ho and his Foreign Secretary refused to havo a hand 
in anything thst might save Austria from her apparently 
hopeless position. The Emperor's scheme for Venetia, he 
saw, was a mere farce of independence, which would inevit- 
ably lead again to Austrian interference and all the old 
train of misfortuno, Persigny however appears to havo 
misunderstood Russell, and telegraphed to the Emperor 
that tho English government was prepared to modiate on 
bis terms Already before Persignya message reached 
kim, Napoleon had probably determined to make imme- 
diante overtures to the Austrian Emperor.® His policy 
seems to have bsen to prove to Francis Joseph how 
bopeless was his position, how generous the offer of his 
enemy. He mado preparations for a vigorons renewal of 
tho strugglo, should it be forced on him. Ho had acon 
Kossuth, and promised to send an expedition to Hungaty, 
if the war continued! His fleet was off the Lido, and 


1 Bianchi, ep. cit, VIII 155-156 ; Vitstbum, St, Petersbungà, LL 365 

* The siatemonta ao to the date of Persigny'a telegram are conicting, but 
I think the evidence leans to its belng sent on July 6 0r7 : Malmesbmy, 
enoirs, ILL 200-201 (ide Fersigny); Ashley, Palmerstom, IL 158-160 ; Vite. 
thum, op. cit, L 306-307; Grorille Memoirs, VIII. 263-269; Hansard's 
Debate, CLV. 1106, 1222; Martin, Prince Consort, IV. 458-460. From Han- 
sard, sol. cin, 1222, it fé clear thst the interview betweeri Russell and Porsiguy 
took place on & Wedresdar, and this would seem to fix it for July 6. The 
Emperors messenger left for Verona in the afternoon of that dey. I am 
inclined to diacredit Vitsthum. There scema to Dave becn an acuto straggle 
between Palmerston piue Russell and the Const, and this may socount for the 
ntrange gap in the Blue Books at this time. 

* Kossutb, Memoria, 382; Cantù, Cronisioria, III 265. In May he bad 
plesded that he dared not send nn ezpedition to the Danube, while the 
Tories wers in office. 
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roady to attack tho forta af Vonico. The siego guns for 
Peschiera were coming up, and the Allies prepared for a 
demonstration in force along the heights from Peschiera to 
Valeggio At the moment when Francis Joseph learnt 
that he could not save Venice, and that Prussia had 
deserted him, Napoleon'e messenger arrived at Verona with 
proposals for an armistice (July 6) The armistice was 
signed two days later, and on the morning of July 9 the 
two Emperors met at Villafranca. Napoleon had all the 
vantage-ground in making terms. But he was anzious to 
come to a settlement at any price, and his weak nature 
failed him, when he came face to face with bis rival 
Franois Joseph at onco refused Napoleon's offer of an in: 
dependent Venetian Kingdom with Maximilian for its 
‘prince;1 he offered to surrender Lombardy to the Emperor, 
on the understanding that it wsa to be passed on to 
Piedmont, but, though he was willing that Venstia should 
enter an Italian Federation, he preferred to fight on rather 
than surrender it or the fortresses of the Quadrilateral 
Parma was tacitly giron up to Piodmont, but it was stipu- 
lated that Modens and Tuscany should retum to their 
Dukes, and Romagna was implicity abandoned to the Pope. 
Napoleon wished to insert a phrase that the Dukes were 
not to return by foree of arms; but again he yielded to 
Francis Joseph's insistenoy, believing probably that they 
would be able to take pesceful re-possession of their 
thrones, The Emperors pledged themselves to promote an 
Italian Federation under the presidency of the Pope. 

The nows of tho armistico was a bolt from the blua to 
the Italians. It had been concluded with herdly a hint to 
Victor Emmanuel? and when the King heard of the betrayal, 
he talked indignantly of carrying on the fight alone, But 
he soon saw its hopelessness, and resigned himself to sign 
“the infamous treaty.” Cavour refused to bow to the 
inevitable; he bad hurried to tho camp on hearing the fatal 

* Bayard do Volo, Froncewo Y., IIL 49; Correspondence — Villa. 
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rumour. Overstrainod by tho labour of government (ho 
had held the War and Finance, Home and Foreign Offices 
sinse hostilitios began), the prospect of losing all he had 
worked for broke down his self-control. Agsin and again 
he urged desperate courses on the King, and when the King 
refusod, spoko hot and insolent words. But Viotor Emmanuol'a 
indignation, though he kept it in check, was no less real, 
and though he could not refuse his signature to the Pre- 
liminaries, he added “so far as it concern me,” to show 
that he did not endorse the federation clauses. 
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OHAPTER XXVIIL 
AFTER VILLAFRANCA 
qurwr—srerimaza 1859 


Retrospect : Tuscany, April to July ; tho revolution; Prince Napoleon in 
Tuscany ; conversion of the sutonomista: Romagna, Mxy to July; 
sscà of Perugia; the Emporor and Romagna. Arren Vruzarnanca. 
Farini. Ricasoli, The Commissionete recalled; Central Italy solid 
for Unity ; the Military League ; the Emperor vetoes intervention ; 
the votes of annexation ; annezation refused. 


Tue news of Villafranca produced something like panio in 
Itely. For the moment it seemed as if, except for Lom- 
bardy, tho war had been thrown away, and all its cost of 
life and money, all the enthusiasm and effort spent in vain. 
Venetia, Tuscany, Romagna had bresthed for a fow weoks, 
only to have their hopes ruthlessly dashed. Their great 
ally had provad false, and all Europe, except England, was 
moro or less in league against them. Naturally they ventod 
impotent anger on the Emperor, whoso courage had failed 
at the supreme moment,, Gratitude vanished in the great 
disappointment; Milan and Turin received him in silence, 
where a few weoks bofore ho and his troops had had such a 
mighty welcome; and Orsini's portrait took his place in the 
lithographers' windows. And so he slunk away from Italy, 
alresdy knowing all the magnitude of his mistake, conscious 
that the hopes he had raised would not crouch at his 
word, and might prove a Frankenstein. “France,” said the 
Parisians, “has made a superb war, and Austria a superb 
pesce.” The King, it is said, told him that ho would never 
sign it. Cavour indignantly resigned office; “ the Emperor,” 
he said to Kossuth, “ has dishonoured me before my King; 
this peace shall not, be mado; I will, ifI must, take Della 
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Margherita in one hand, and Mazzini in the other, and turn 
revolutionary and conspirator”’ Their determination re- 
flceted the second thoughts of the nation. Villafranca had 
made the Italiane stagger, but ît was only for a moment, 
They fell back on themselves, and found that thoy were 
strong to resist. Mazzini's dresm of the self.reliant nation 
‘was never nearer fulfilment than now. It was a conspiracy 
of the whole people to bafe the Emperor, anà work ont 
their own salvation To understand how this was possible, 
we must trace the eventa of Centra] Italy since the cutbroak 
of hostilitica, 


On the eva of the war, the Grand Duke was atill reso- 
lute in his policy of neutrality. He had refused Austria's 
offer of a regiment, but recollections of 1849 turned all his 
feeblo sympathics to her. BonCompagni, in Cavour's name, 
formally asked for his allianca; both the French and Pied- 
montese governmente were anzious to male acceptance 
easy, and they offered in return to guarantee his throne, 
Some of the nobles still hankered for autonomy; they 
wished to savo the Lorrainers, if it were possible, and even 
the democtats would have tolerated them for a time, if the 
Grand Duke accepted BonCompagnis terms But nothing 
could move Leopold, neither the warnings of the loyalist 
nobles and hia own ministers, nor the plain evidence of dis- 
affection and the wavering faith of the army. His refusal 
of the alliance made the revolution inevitable. There are 
atrong grounds for suspicion that Cavonr offered the allianeo 
with a hope that it would be refused, and had sent secret 
agents to preparo the rising! It needed however no in- 
centive from without. The two nationalist sections bad 
conlesced on the vital point of securing a govemment, which 
would be the ally of Piedmont. Even the Mazzinians woro 
willing to let the Liberal nobles be the figuroheads of the 
movement, knowing that thoir names would win the mass, in 
whose imagination revolution raised the spectre of socialism. 


1 Castelli, Ricordi, 226; Masini, A 4. Gionelli, 103. RonCompagni vas 
probably himael! quite lopal, in spita of Further Correspondenee (1859), 12, 
and Cari della Tuecana, I, 33 s 800 Lettere cd d. Penizsi, 309. 
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‘The Grand Duke's obstinacy forced them to immediate 
action The populace and army would have moved on their 
own account, and the inowlodge of this and Cavours 
promptiog made the nobles agree to a demonstration, that 
would compel the Grand Duke to choose between the Pied- 
‘mmontese alliance and at least temporary abdication Next 
morning (April 27) Leopold lesrnt that the troops hed pro- 
claimed their defoction by demanding leavo to hoist the 
tricolor; that when his son attempted, perhaps without 
his nowledge, to persuade the artillery of the Belvidere fort 
to prepare to fire on the city, he had been met by a flat 
refusal from the officera! The frightened prince forgot his 
obstinacy, and offered to grant a constitution and conclude 
tho Piedmontese alliance. But it was too late; the demon- 
strators refused to accept the surrender and demanded 
abdication. The Grand Duke" pride refused it, but he 
new that his cause was doomed At sunset he left 
Florence; among the good-humoured farvwells of the citizana, 
and “the revolution went home to dinner.” 

The other Tuscan cities followed Florence, and 217 out 
of 246 communss sent in their ready adhesion A provi 
sional government was appointed; Victor Emmanuel was 
declared military dietator during the war, though the fears 
of the autonomista pesped cut in the condition that Tuscany 
should preserve its civil independense, Cavour would at 
once have accepted the dietatorship, but he found himself 
fronted by Napoleon's veto. The Emperor intended, if he 
could do ît without exciting the outery of Europe, to foist 
@ Fronch prince on the throne of a Central Italian Kingdom, 
and his partisans at Florence had drawn a fanciful picture 
of the state falling to pieces, an easy prey to the, Mazzinians, 
‘Tho Emperor, anzious above all things to prevent a repub- 
lican movement, sent hia fifth army-corpa under Prince 
Napoleon to Tuscany, to make a Mazzinian agitation im- 
possible, and prepare the road which might eventually 
bring the Prince to tho throne In the meantime he 


* Zobi, Cronaca, L 403-407 ; Zini, Storia, Documenti 11, 113-128 (the date on 
P. 127 shonld be 1858); Mra Trallope, Sosia! Aspestt, 113. The notoriona 
{nstracttona did not order the garrison to aotualiy fire on the city, 
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would not allow Victor Emmanuel to do more than accept 
the protactorate of Tuscany; and the King had to refuse 
the dietatorship on “grounds of high political expediency," 
and promise to preserve the political antonomy of the state. 
On the other hand Cavour was successful in obtaining from 
Napoleon a disclaimer of any design on the Tuscan throne. 
Tho digclaimor was half sincoro, for though tho Emperor nover 
relinquished an idea, he had realised that for the present 
his scheme would excite too much suspicion in Europe;! 
and the Prince, when he landed at Leghora (May 23), 
announesd that “Napoleon III will never let himself be 
guided by family interests.” He seems to have sounded 
the ground as to his chances, but he soon convinced 
himself that ho had no prospoct of success, and touched 
by the splendid recoption he had had, became a strenuous 
sdvoeste of anneration to Piedmont* Everything was 
making straight for union. BonCompagni, an usefal, 
reliable, second-rate man, had been made Piedmontese 
commissioner, and proved that the difference between the 
dictatorship and the protectorate was one of words only. 
His ministry consisted chiefiy of autonomist nobles, who 
still perhaps hoped for the return of tho Lorrainera But 
thoy were too patriotie to abandon him, and Ricasoli 
at the Ministry of the Interior was fast coming to be 
autocrat of the cabinet. Events had only confirmed his 
belief in Unity; “Tuscany's duty,” he said, “is to make 
the new Kingdom of Italy." Ho rejoiced in the growing 
fooling for annoxstion, which would lift Tuscany cut of a 
squalid and dangerous isolation; and, when after Palestro 
the Tuscans sent an address to Victor Emmanuel acclaim- 
ing him King of Italy, he and his colleague Salvagnoli 
signed it to the great anger of the autonomist section of 
the ministry. But when Cavour, dreading 4 revival of the 
Emperors schemes, promoted a vigorous annerationist 
1 Ricasoli, Zetlere, III. 34; Poggi, Memorie, ILL 14; Bisnohi, Diplomasia, 
VII. 498; contra, Tabberrini, Capponi, 309. 
1 Poggi, ep. cit, L 76: Manîn Tin, 33; Bianchi, op. cit, VIT. 
96; Cavour, Lettere, VI. 403; Kossuth, Menoriei, 185-1895 Leltere ad 4. 


Panizzi, 307; Zobi, op. cit, 1 378; Rubleri, Storia, 144, 171 Bianchi, 
Mattosoci, 282. 
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propaganda, which rousod the old local pride and dread 
of absorption in the stronger state, Ricasoli protested 
against ita obtrusively Piodmontese origin and bias It 
was not a mere fusion with Piedmont that he desirod, the 
reduction of Tuscany to a mere province, the loss of its 
moro advancod social legislation, of it “civil primacy” în 
education and the arts. Tuscany must be an equal and 
component member of a great Italian Kingdom. Some 
sugh conception as this, perhaps even more the inexorable 
force of events, was rapidly converting the autonomista. 
Men liko Capponi, who had long been wavering between 
their nationalist feelings and their love of Tuscan customs 
and Tuscan indepondonco, began to declare for union with 
Piedmont, if it were on conditions and without fusion. The 
thoroughgoing autonomista themselves were anzione to 
prevent a Napoleonic state ut any cost, and annexation 
would safeguard them aliko againat Prince Napoleon and 
Mezzini. The ministry followed the drift of opinion, and 
even Ridolfi, dear as Tuscan autonomy was to him, was 
proparod to sacrifico it, if necessary. Within a week of 
the Milan proclamation the cabinet voted unanimously for 
Vietor Emmanuol's sovereignty. The Emperor was waver- 
ing, realising that for the time his cousin’s chances had 
gone, and feeling bound by his Milan promises. Cavour 
thought that he might win him, if he could prove that 
Tuscany was unanimous for annexation, and with this in 
view, and apparontly with tho Emporors spproval, ho 
asked for petitions in favour oî union? Tuscany readily 
responded; Siena was the first to sign, Pisa, Lucca, Leg- 
horu followed, and oventually petitions cume in from 225 
of the 246 communes, representing eleven-twelfihs of the 
population. 


Whilo in Tuscany the nationalist movement had pro- 
pered and strengihened with each successive week, it had 
had a chequered coursein the Papal States. The revolution 
had bean as unanimous ss in 1831 and 1848, Every city 


* Poggi, op. cit, L 76, 965-104; JIL 14-15; Ricasoli, op. cit, IIL 125-127 
Blavchî, Diplomazia, VILL 1005 contra, Ricasoli, ep. cit, III 139. 
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in Romagna followed the erample of Bologna, and within a 
week the insurrection had spread through the Marchos to 
Ancona and as far as Perugia in Umbria, ‘The Pope ex- 
communiested tho authors of the revolution and prepared 
to recover his territory by force. The Swiss troops stormed 
Perugia (June 20), and though the best men of the city had 

no to fight in Lombardy, and the defenders had only a 
fow hundred old muskets, they made a stiff defence, The 
Papal govomment had given Schmidt, tho Swiss colonel, 
orders to make an erample of the city, and his men were 
promised leave to loot it. Desecrated churches, burnt and 
plundered houses, women and old men massacred in cold 
blood made up the shameful tale of cutrage. The Pops 
revarded the brutal soldiery, and, like the English gover 
ment after Peterloo, coined a medal in memory of the 
infamous deod! Tho fall of Porugia carried with it tho 
submission of Umbria and the Marches, and by June 24 
the Papal gorerment had recovered all up to the border 
of Romagna at Le Cattolica, Farther they did not dare to 
advance, for there wero a few Piedmontese troops at. Bologna, 
and the nationalist volunteers were mustering to resist 
invasion. 

The first act of the Provizional Junta at Bologna was to 
offer the dictatorship to Victor Emmanuel without conditiona 
There was little or no autonomist party in Romagna; ever 
since it had formed part of the Kingdom of Italy, its aspira- 
tions had been for union with the provinces of the Po basin. 
The Turin government was prepared to accept the diotator- 
ship, despite the King's scruplas, and D'Azeglio was ap- 
pointed Commissioner in Victor Emmanuel's name. But 
agnin the Emperor put his veto. It was not that he had any 
preposseasion in favour of the Papal power, He had promised 


* Zini, Storia, Dovumenti IL, 195-224; Zobi, op. cit, IL 67-74, 130-146 
150-167; Bonasri, Perugia, IL. 620-630; Gennarelli, Governo pondifoia, L 30%; 
IL. 650, 664, 677-682. The above are baaed largely on Norvezione slorica dei 
fatti accaduti nd Perugia dal 15 al 20 giugno, 859, and Relazione della giunta 
del governo provvisorio. There is a wenk apology in the Dublin Review of Bep- 
terber 1859, basel mainly on tho Ofernal: di Roma. Baian, Continuasione, IL 
133, nad O'Reilly, Leo XZ51,, 180-181, barely allude to the matter Seo alto 
Ricasoli, op. ci, IV. 184 ; Mrs, Trollope, op. cit, 42-43; Timer ot July 2, 1859. 
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Cavour at Plombières that Picdmont should havo Romagna; 
he had bound himself anew by the treaty of January; he 
‘had told Pepoli, who was in the Junta, that he would never 
restore the Pope's authority at Bologna; and Prince Napoleon 
‘had boasted that the Pope would have nothing left him but 
Rome and the country up to Tivoli “as 4 kind of garden”! 
But he had to count on the clerical opposition in France; 
ho hed publicly disolsimed any intention to touch the 
Temporal Power; he was hoping to withdraw his troops 
from Rome, as soon as the expulsion of Austria from the 
peninsula removed one reason for the occupation, and if 
the Pope' territory were attacked, it would be difficult to 
get his consent to evacuation Napoleon indeod had a feeble 
hope that he might solve the dilemma by persuading the 
Pope to voluntarily resign part of his state, and allow its 
incorporation into a Central Italian Kingdom. But the 
prospects of such a kingdom were dsily smaller, and he 
Imew that it was hopeless to expect Pius to concede any- 
thing of his fres-will to hated Piedmont. Driven to break 
his word either to the Italians or the olericals, he was in- 
‘lined for the moment to throw the latter over. The French 
Liborals were fulminating against tho atrocitiss of Perugia, 
and the Emperors game of balance made it necessary to 
throw them s sop. Generosity and polioy alike bade him 
content the Italians, and just before Villafranca ho appears 
to havs given Cavour to understand that he would allow 
him to have Romagna (July 9)" But ho probably still 
intended to couple his consent with conditions of Papal 
suzerainty, hoping perhaps that this would win the Pope to 
acceptance, and that he could reconcile the Catholics by 
forbidding any attack on the Marches or Umbria* A few 
days later D'Azeglio made his tardy appearance at Bologna, 


1 Veroli, Pepoli, in Rie. Fur., XXVIIL 567; Senior in Fortnighdy Revieo, 
Aag 1879 
3 Drvuyi de Lhuys' despetoh of Beptember 12, 1864; Pautaleoni, Zéca 
Toliana, 30. 

* Garonr, Letere, III 106; Veroli, op. e sol cit, 571; Bianchi, op. dit, 
VII. 110; Mast, Fra &bri, 124; Massari, Vittorio Emmeswele, 379; Ricasoli, 
pc LIL 126-127 ; Cantà, Cronitorio, III. 342. 
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vith powers toned down to meet the Emperors wishes 
But quietly putting his instructions on one side, he took 
the practical direction of the government, and Cavour, 
surrendering for tho moment his plans on Umbria, boldly 
encouraged the Marches to revolt? 


Thus it was that before Villafranca the feeling for unity 
had grown strong in all Central Italy. The dispossessed 
princes had lost their few supportera The discovery of 
the Belvidere plot and the presence of the Grand Duke's 
son in the Austrian army at Solferino had discredited the 
Lorrainers even among those who felt most  tenderly 
towards them. The sack of Perugia had made Romagna 
arm to resist the Pope's mercenarios st any cost. And 
sentiment and practical necessities combined to make all 
sections of the nationalists daily kesner for a strong Ling: 
dom, which should comprise all Northern and Central 
Italy. Cavour had talked boldly after Magenta of tho 
rise of a great Italian state, based on unity of race and 
tongue and tradition But there was still an undercurrent 
that made for autonomy, Men like Capponi and Ridolfi 
were willing to accept anneration, because they saw no 
alternative, but it was against the grain Union with Piod- 
‘mont would still be somewhat of a mariage de consenance, 
and lcavo bohind it hankorings for the old stato-indepon- 
dence to be the seed of future trouble. Villafranca changed 
all this. Federation was impossible with the Austrians in 
Venetia, with the Papal army threatening st La Cattolica, 
and the Duke of Modena waiting with his troops for an 
opportunity to cross the Po. The federal body would be 
either 8 lifeless form, or a battleground between the two 
‘principlos, which must sooner or later end in war. The 
Drinces must be kepi out at any cost, the republio must be 
outbid; the freed provinces must stand together and stand 
by Piedmont. Unity was no longer a counsel of expediency 
but a faith; and when Rattazzi, who had suecseded Cavour, 
attempted to carry out the terms of Villafranca, he found 
himself in front of an universal conspiracy to defeat them. 


» Blanchi, ep. oît, VIII 111; Mussari, op, cit, 277; Alessandri, Fatti delle 
Mordhe, 73, quoted by Palan. 
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The Central Italians found two leaders of the stamp 
they needed: men of dogged, unbending resolution, not 
afraid of responsibilty, whom neither thueats nor flattery, 
intrigue nor danger could move. Cavour had bad the 
prescienca to send his friend and colloaguo Farini to 
Modena, when the province revolted after Magenta. 
Farini was a doctor of Ravenna, who had been mixed 
up în the network of Romaguuol conspiracy, which cul- 
minated in the Rimini movement. After a brief exile he 
returned under Pius' amnesty, and took a leading part 
among the moderate Liberals of his province; he overdid 
his party's disliko of radicalism, and the book, which he 
afterwards published on the recent history of the Roman 
State, was venomous and unfair In 1849 he took 
refuge in Piedmont, became perhaps Cavouris fiat parlia- 
mentary follower, and gave him to the end a faithful but 
dignified obedienco. He was not a popular man; he was 
vain, opinionative, fond of display and luxury. But he was 
an honost, bravo patriot, with a rapid intuitivo power of 
grasping a situation, and 4 quick, strong, unhesitating resolve 
in execution Probably lia Cavour's, his belief in unity was 
at first a pious faith, which developed slowly and as events 
encouraged it. But whatever may have been his doubta 
beforo the war, tho ovonta of tho last two months had made 
‘him a fervent disciple of the Unitarians, and Villafranca had 
roused him to defy French dictation and Austrian threats. 

Tuscany had for its leader one of the noblest figures in 
the history of modern Italy. Bettino Ricnsoli was one of 
tho Liberal nobles, who made the Georgofil Soviety, and led 
the constitutional movement in Tuscany in 1847-8, till the 
power passed from thom to tho domooreta. His carly 
political career was neither suecessful nor quite consistent. 
Sinoe the restoration he had lived in proud seclusion on his 
estates, tesching and training his peasants, reclaiming land 
in the Maremna, reviving the manufacture of Chianti 
wine, ‘Ho was roused from the dejection that followed his 
vife's death in 1852 by the drama that was unfolding in 
Piedmont. As early as 1856 ho bad bocomo an enthusiast 
for unity, dreaming that Italy would win her freedom for 
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herseli disdaining reliance on diplomacy and foreign help. 
But as Cavours programme developed, he suw that every 
patriot must rally round it, and however ill to his king 
the French alliance may have been, he resolved that 
Tuscany must, set an example of discipline and abnegation 
for tho sako of union But ho had no desire to see tho 
new Italy a Piedmont writ large. He was not willing to 
surrender Tuscany with its old civilisation and sneient 
pride and humane institutions to anything less than Italy. 
The Kingdom that was to be must take what was best in 
the laws and institutions of cach province, and from them 
all evolve a better common constitution, in which Tuscany 
with ita advanoed civil legislation would supply tho model 
for much. 

Ricasoli was heir of an ancient foudal race, and his 
linesge stamped his nature. Ha was an autocrai by every 
instinet.; proud, fearless, self-reliant, he “felt strong enough 
to have lived in the twelfth century”; a stark, energetio 
msn, who, as landiord, ruled his tenante with oxacting 
stornnoss, whilo he civilisod and onriched them; who as 
statesman, preferred to “work by himself and with him- 
self” distrustful and contemptuous of others, refusing to 
bow to King or people, and who in after days, as premier of 
Italy, disdained to draw his salary or wear & court dress. 
But the man, who was a patrician in every fibre of his 
being, who had none of Cavour's free and genial mannere, 
vas a thoroughgoing democrat in oreed, with a republican 
contempt for courts) and a readiness to work with every 
honest man, however extreme a politician. His was a very 
earnest passion to serve his country; in youth bis ambition 
had been “to give head and heart to Tuscan agriculture”; 
in later life his hope was to help in makiug Italy great and 
respected, prosperous and religious. ‘To a zeal for morality 
n6 kocn ns any dovotee's, ho joined a strong practios! concern 
for agriculture and railways, for all that touched the material 
condition of the people. Ho was sometimes called a Protes- 
tant. He disclaimed the name, but his whole moral equip- 


1 He had a fheoretio dellef in republicanism, bè thought iz impracticatlo: 
Gotti, Ricasoli, 123. 
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ment was ovangelical and Puritan His letters sometimes 
startlingly resemble Cromvwell's; he had the same austere 
piety, the same mixture of introspection with resoluteness in 
action, the same habit of sententious but quite genuine 
moralizing. At one period of his lifo he wished to be a 
missionary, and he loved to expound the Bible to his 
pessants in the hall of his feudal castle at Brolio. And 
though a Catholic by profession, ho was a Protestant in spirit; 
he had an erastian contempt for the clergy, he was a friend 
of tho Protestant Guicciardini,! ho detasted the Papal court 
as “an abominable and rotten bier” ‘But with alì hia de- 
moeratic beliefs, he was not a man to be a popular hero. 
Though his speoches and circulars had power to move, 
though men instinctively followed him, he was never likely 
to be the idol of a nation in the sense that Cavour was. 
Ho was a pedant for political decorum, and his cold propriety 
of manner, hia disrogard of his colloaguce, his lonthing of all 
finesse made him a leader more respected than liked, Ho 
was a bravo, supremely honourable man, who went straight 
to his end without flinching, the Leonidas of a political 
Thermopyle. But his strength was of will more than of 
intellect; he had the faults of a man, who had lived apart. 
from public life, an obstinacy in details, a temper that was 
ossily rufflod, an insistence on his own importance. Ho 
could command, but he could not argue, and when brought 
fece to face with a clever opponent, he either took refuge in 
unpersuasivo silence, or yielled with a facility that con- 
trasted strangely with his usual strength. But in a station 
of command he had an iron nature; his want of suppleness, 
his pedantic regard for forms, his occasional incapacity to. 
grasp tha kernel of a matter, if they unfitted him for parlia- 
mentary life, made him all the stronger, where tha issuo was 
simple and the danger great. 

Directly after Villafranca the Turin government tela- 
graphed instructions to the Commissioners at Bologna, 
Florence, Modena, and Parma to resign and return But 
Cavour was resolved not to leave office without another 
effort to savo his work. To Farini ho tologrophod “arma 
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and money,” he told D'Azeglio to go on hia way without 
regard for Villafranca, and with more hesitation advised 
Ricasoli to hold on to power and summon a representative 
assembly. The King encouraged them to stand firm; “if 
any one doubted my loyalty," he told the Tuscan agent, “I 
would blow my brains out.” The Commissioners were men 
to rise to the occasion; BonCompagni might retire, for he 
left in Rieasoli a better man behind him; but D'Azeglio, 
wo hed been only four days at Bologna, refused to retum, 
till he could leave a settled government behind and a force 
of volunteers to protect the frontier from the Swiss troopa 
in Umbria; and Farini, left without troops or money, 
rosigned his commissionorship to be appointod noxt day 
dictator at Modena (July 28), and soon afterwards at Parma. 
“I will lose my life,” he declared, “before any one drives 
me out.” “I am master of the people,” he telegraphed to 
Ricasoli; “we shall triumph with union, ensrgy, and, if 
necessary, audacity; I havo it" They know that if thoy 
abandoned their posts, there was little hope for Central Italy; 
thoro would be disorder, porhaps a futilo strugglo, then 
reaction, and all the work of the last year to be done over 
again. They had the psople solid behind them; “Italy,” 
Farini sgid, “has not signed the peace of Villafranca,” and 
they knew that to defeat it, Central Italy would stand by 
them almost as one man. There was no difference as to this 
between Conservatives and Liberals; while Ricasoli's demo- 
erat friond, Dolfi, the Florontine bakor,' improvisod a national 
gusrd, Ridolfi, hitherto so undecided, proposed a levy in 
mass, if it proved necessary to fight. “While diplomaoy is 
tresting," the government announced, “Italy must arm.” 
AII the efforts of the Grand Duke's friends found no response. 
There was some danger of disorder in Tuscany, but it was 
the expression of erasperation against the Emperor and of 
alarm for Leopold's return. “If Tuscany is allowed to decide 
its own fate,” wrote Ricasoli, “I guarantee perfeet. order.” 
On this side was a resolute people, led by men who flinched 
ai no danger, determined to surrender t0 nothing but over- 
whelming force; on that the ministry at Turin, without 
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sourage or convistion, swayed hither by ita own cowardico, 
thither by shame of surrendering the nation's hopes. And 
bshind it loomed the would-be arbiter of nations, whose 
great refusal had made tho dilemma, full of schemes of more 
or less generous conception, but tortured by a sense of failure 
and the knowledge how rotten was the base on which his 
own throne stood, urging his restless mind to find some 
loophole by the tortuous diplomacy he loved. 

The four states at once drew together for common pro- 
teetion. The Papal mercenaries, perhaps with the Neapoli- 
tans or Spanish® behind them, might at any moment burst 
into Romagna, or the Duke of Modena cross the Po from 
Venetia and make a dash for his capital. It was equally 
necessary to have a force to put down disorder, and avoid 
the pretext for intervention that any disturbance would give. 
There were already 8000 volunteers on the Umbrian frontier 
at La Cattolica, and Farini with Ricasoli’ consent stopped 
the Tuscan troops on their way from the seat of war to guard 
the line of the Po. At D'Azeglio's suggestion he proposed 
to form a military League of the four states, and raise an army 
of at least 25,000 men, Both he and Ricasoli hesitated for 
a moment whether to admit Romagna, and weaken the casa 
of Modena and Tuscany by mixing them up with the thomy 
Papal question ;° but they preferred the risk to the coward- 
ice of deserting the sister state, and a military convention 
“was signed between Modena, Tuscany, end Romagna (Parma 
adhering at a later date), though the contracting gorernmenta 
were still careful to guard themselves from any obligation to 
dofend Romagna, should the Catholio Powers intervene. Tho 
Turin ministry with considerable hesitation sent Fanti, 
perhaps the ablest of the Piedmontese generals, to organise 
the army of the League, with Garibaldi as his second in 
command. 

Central Italy was now secure from a raid, It would 
of course have been impossible for the slender forces of the 
League to make a prolonged resistance, if Austria moved to 
restore the dispossessed princes. But the danger of Austrian 


+ Gorrespondenos—Villafranca, 46. 
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intervention soon passed. Napoleon found that restoration 
was impossible without force of arme, that contrary to his 
calculationa not even Tuscany would take back its Grand Duke. 
The elauso rolatiug to tho Dukes in the Preliminarios of 
Villafranca bad purposely left it ambiguous whether force 
might be employed for their restoration, and the Emperor had 
from the first vetosd any foreign intervention. He was glad 
enough to find an excuse for escaping from hia promises 
to Austria, provided he could plead that the stubborn 
attitude of the Central States had forced bis hand. He 
would summon a Congress of tho Powors, and sholter him- 
self behind their verdict from his irreconcilable obligations. 
Backed by Russell's energetic protests, he let it be know 
that he would allow no Austrian intervention either in 
Tuscany or Romagna; ho had left 50,000 men in Lombardy, 
and he knew that the threat was sufficient to deter Austria. 
with her ruined finances and domestic difficulties.* 
Reassurod 43 to the Emperor's intention, the Central 
governments felt that they only needed to be firm and not 
allow themselves to bo frightoned. Tha Emperor veto 
had put a ring-fence round them, and safe from Austrian 
intervention they were masters of their own destinies. 
Whatever might be the Emperor's theoriea ss to their 
future fate, they knew that sooner or later he must accept 
tho position they made for themselves, and that publio 
opinion would force the Piedmontese government to follow. 
It was their obvious policy therefore to compromise them- 
selves and him. They had already decided to summon a 
representative Assembly in each state, and the elections, 
on & restricted franchise in Tuscany and Romagna, on 
manhood suffrage in Modena and Parma, had everywhere 
resulted in the triumph of the nationaliste? By unanimous 


1 Riv, stor, del risorg, III 126: Poggi, op. cit, III. 163, 167; Voroli, op. 
vol cit, 570; Eossuth, ep. cit, 418 ; CorrespondenceVillafranca, 10, 15, $7, 
95: Capponi, Lettere, III. 292 ; Bianchi, op. cit., VIII. 207, 550, 564 ; Ricasoli, 
op cit, III, 158, 169. 

* Tho figuro» ne to the beaviness of the Tuscan polls are confilting : 
Galeoti!, Assendlea, 9-12, 21; ZobI, op. sit, IT. 552; Correspondence—Villa- 
frunca, 54-55, 99. The succesaful deputics bad very large majoritiea. Dupan- 
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votes (only three deputies were absent in Tuscany and one 
in Romagna) the Assemblies pronounced the downfall of 
the old governmenta and the annexation of their states to 
the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. Parties had disappeared; 
with admirable self-control the latent political divisions 
wero kopt under, and Contral Italy showed an united front, 
that won the astonishment and admiration of Europa. 

It remained to be seen what course the Piedmontese 
government would take, It was recognized that Rattazzi's 
cabinet was only a provisional one, to tide over the interval 
till Cavour's return to power. Ita origin implied that it 
must accept the terms of Villafranca, and more or less 
follow the Emperor lead. But though to a certain oxtent 
it represented the narrower Piedmontese school, Rattazzi had 
a tepid belief in unity, and it could not altogether abandon 
the nationalista, To so much the King head committed 
them; he had promised “never to abandon the peoplo, who 
‘had trusted în him,” and his friendliness to Garibaldi pointed 
to a wish to employ him for bigger developments some day. 
His seruples as to touching tho Pope's domninions had, it 
would seem, vanished under the stress of feeling, that Villa- 
franen had produced. His ministers cared nothing for 
Papal thunders, but they dare not alienate the Emperor. 
They knew how difficult it was to disembarrass themselves 
of the ally, who had fixed himself so tightly on their back, 
that if Central Italy were annered, he would insist on com- 
ponsation în Savoy; and Rattazzi himself know that with 
Savoy Nice would have to go. There was a real danger too 
that, if the Emperor were irritsted, ho might withdraw his 
troops and his guarantee against intervention, and Piedmont 
be left alone to a terrible struggle with Austria. Bolder 
men would have accepted the first and risked the second, 
loving how crippled Austria lay, how improbable it was 
that Nspoleon would lenve Italy to bo overrun by his old 
enemy, But though Rattazzi would perhaps have taken 


10up's figures (Sowwerainei, 382) ure inaccurate, at all orents as regards Modena. 
A plebiscite at Ferma gave a vote of 56,000 for SuMeZAtion, and less than 500 
agninst It: Corrospondence— Villafranca, 93. 
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a bolder line, and wns prepared to surrender Savoy, if Nice 
could be saved, his colleagues dared not risk the possibility 
of a crushing defeat, dared not face the clamour that would 
descend on them, if thoy sacrificed the cradle of the royal 
‘houso and tho home of Garibaldi. So liko tho weak men 
they wero, they stecred a middlo course, waiting on the 
Emperors pleasure, but refusing to commit themselves to 
his schemes, and trusting that the chapter of accidents 
would some day find them a solution. From the first 
indeed they refused to accept the principle of federation, 
hoping that at the Congress of the Powers, which, ît was 
assumed, would meet before long, they would get European 
sanction for tho votes of annexation If Naples sent troops 
into Ceniral Italy, thoy would fight; but beyond this they 
would do nothing without tho Emperor approval* Before 
the deputations from the four Assemblies reached Turin to 
lay the votes before the King, they sent to sound Napoleon's 
wishes (August 28). 

Thovgh the Emperor had declared against intervention, 
though he was reconciling himself to the annexation of 
Parma and perhaps of Modena, though there were moments 
‘when he was inolined to lot Italy havo her way, his policy 
was on the whole set against permitting Piedmont to take 
either Romagna or Tuscany. It was not ulone the fear of 
the French Uatholies which influenced him. All the tra- 
ditional poliey of France forbade the formation of a strong 
Italian Kingdom, which, as he forasaw himself, might some 
day enter an anti-French coalition. A federation of con- 
stitutional states possessed no such danger; it would, ho 
trusted fondly, acquit him of his promises to the Italians; 
and though Italy and Austria were conspiring to make 
it impossible, he had still the prido of suthorship in the 
unhopeful scheme, His agreement at Villafranca to pro- 
mote reforms in the Papal States was a tacit engagement to 
repudiate his promises to the Romagnuols, and he pledged 


1 Cavour, Lettere, IV. 255 

* Bonfadini, Areee, 202-203; Bianchi, ep. cit, VIII 171, 545; Ricasoli, 
op. eît,, MIL 170; Poggi, ep. cit, I. 142; ILL 105; Castelli, Carteggio, I. 203, 
2115 Mme, Rattazzi, cp ci, L 434, Ricasoli, op. ct, 11. 249, 18 incorrect. 
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himself freshly and deeply to the Pope and the clericals to 
suffer no violence to the l'emporal Power. But he hoped 
to win Pius to some scheme of Home Rule for Romagna, 
which would at once preserve his suzeminty and satisfy the 
nationalista, vainly dreaming that the promised hesdship 
oî the Federation might lure him to the concession Per- 
haps at 8 future day, if he felt strong enough to break with 
the Popo, Romagna and tho Morchos and possibly Umbria 
might join a kingdom of Contral Italy. But at all events 
he would allow no annexation even of Romagna; and he 
‘was even more opposed to Piedmont taking Tuscany, know- 
ing that if Vietor Emmanuel's kingdom crossed the Apen- 
nines, it meant sooner or later Italian Unity, and a yet 
moro troublous stirring of the Roman problem. He had 
indeed quito rolinquished all oxpectation of placing Princo 
Napoleon on the throne of Tuscany; but whether it returned 
to the Grand Duke, or went to a prince of tha Savoy 
House, or to the young Duke of Parma, at all events the 
King of Piedmont's writ must not run there* No doubt 
his plans were in a state of constant change, and drifted 
with the impression of the moment. Much depended on 
his power to defp tho French cloricals and outwit his own 
ministers; much depended on the attitude of England, 
more on the temper of the Italiana At present at all 
events he clung to his scheme of federation, and when the 
message reached him from Turin, put his prompt veto on 
annexation. When therefore the Tuscan deputation * came 
before the King (September 3), the Turin goremment had 
decided not to accept. An evasive reply was put into the 
King's mouth, but in private conversation he eneouraged 
tho deputies to resd between ita lines, and act and sposk as 
if union were accomplished. 

Pi 4 vol, ci, 570 ; Blanohi, on. cit, VIII. 599; Afaires &rangires 
1940 Poggi, op. ct, 18% IL 88, 96; Veroli, le cit. 


3 its spoterman was Ugolivo della Gherardesca, descended from him of 
tho Tower of Hunger ; Verdi was a metober of tho Parmesax deputation. 
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Ir was impossiblo for Central Italy to bo wholly contento 
with the King's reply. It was willing indeed to take his 
and Cavour's assurance that at present no more could be 
dared But while the Turin government might have to 
make allowances for the diplomatie difficulties and avoid a 
rupturo with the Emperor, Ricasoli and Farini could boldly 

‘his mandate. They took the broader interpreta- 
tion of the King's words, and assumed that Victor Emmanuel 
was “King by right of eleotion and his own consent” Mean- 
while much might be done to prepare for the day, when 
union would be a reality. The army of the League now 
numbered 45,000 mon. Excapt for a amall movement 
among the peasanta round Ferrara, there was absolute order. 
Tuscany, so backward when action was needed, showed that 
she possessed fino virtuos of pationco and persistence. Not 
all the intrigues thet were industriously set on foot by the 
partisans of the dispossessed princes disturbed Farini's and 
‘Ricasoli’ rule. Ricasoli was in fact dictator in all but name, 
He had won the people by his steadfastnesa, his plain speak- 
ing, his refusal to wrap his policy in mystery; and they 
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hardly grumbled at the indefinito prorogation of the Assem- 
bly and the curbs which he put on the frevdom of the pross. 
Farini was reforming with feverish activity at Modena and 
Parma; purging the civil service, expelling the Jesuits, 
enfranchising the Jews, introducing the commercial code of 
Piedmont. A+ Bologna D'Azeglio had been sueceoded by 
Cipriani, the commandant at Leghorn in 1848, who owed 
his appointment to an old friendship with the Emperor; 
and though his harsh rule caused much heertburning, it 
was kept below the surface, to avoid weakening the hands 
of the government, 

Farini's policy was to draw the Central States together, 
giving them a more or less common government, and assimi- 
lating their laws to those of Piedmont, so that when Victor 
Emmanuel setually assumed the government, he would find 
the consolidstion of the old and new provinces virtually 
accomplished. His proposal was to graft on the existing 
military League & singlo political direction, which, without 
superseding the four existing governments, would be a 
symbol of their solidarity and @ safoguard against discord. 
The government at Bologna supported him for its own 
special rensons, hoping that his scheme would prevent the 
fate of Romagna being sundered from that of the other 
states. Ricasoli chjocted, his fimsy preterta eloaking a 
fer that an union of the four states would encourage 
the partisans of a Central Italian Kingdom. He felt, ss 
Cavour did for the samo reason, that the Leaguo might 
prove more of an obstacle than a help to union with Pied- 
mont; and he was still afraid of complicating the fata of 
Tuscany with that of Romagna It ia very questionnble, 
however, whether, dangerous 25 was the diplomatio move for 
@ Central State, the adoption of Farinis mild scheme would 
have increased the risk; and Ricasoli'8 opposition woa pro- 
bably due in part to a growing rivalry with the diotator of 
Modena, in part too to a conviction that fusion meant an 
early adoption of Piemontese law by all the component 
states Farini was gradually introducing it, even where 
the native law, as in Parma, was in many respecte more 
advanocd. In Tuscany tho domocrats and a soction of the 
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cabinet, encouraged by Rattazzi, were trying to “ Piedmon- 
tise" the native institutions. Ricasoli successfully resisted 
them. It was not that he wanted to postpone reform. He 
was introduoing many practical industria] and administra- 
tive improvementa, and Ridolfi was trying to make Florence 
the educational and artistio centre of the new kingdom! 
But reform, he urged, need not necessarily be on Pied- 
montese lines. Unity to Ricasoli meant something quita 
other than a tame acceptanco of tho laws and institutions 
of Piedmont. He wes willing, however, though not with 
the bast of grace, to recogniza Piedmontesa money, to sholish 
custome-lines and passports, to form a postal union; and by 
the middle of October the economie fusion of North and 
Central Italy was accomplished. 

But the whole question to Ricasoli was of infinitoly 
smaller present moment than that of annexation What- 
ever might be their differences on other matters, he and 
Farini were at one in absolutaly rofusing to bow to foreign 
pressure. In fact it required no grest acuteness to sce that 
the Emperor must ultimately defer to them, nsy perhaps 
would not beloath to have his hands forced again He had 
let it be understood that Walewski's diatribes in the Moniteur 
were only intended to fool the diplomatista His views as to 
Tuscany were rapidly changing, and at the end of September 
ho sont a privato mossage, urging the four government to 
be firm in maintaining their independence (September 28)? 
Next day it was seeretly agreed amiong them, that, if tho 
King would not assume direct sovereignty, the Assemblies 
should be convoked, and his cousin, the Prince of Carignano 
elected Regent. From this date catbs were taken to “the 
elected King” the coinage was stamped with his profile, 
the acts of government were headed with his name, On the 
last day of September the Fiedmontese flag foated from the 
Palazzo Vecchio. 

But the sorely-perplexed Emperor was still far from 

1 500,000 lire were approprinted for the onoouragement of historical 
pisturus and rtaiues, Tho Bargello wxs mudo n national museum. Tha 
restoration of 8, Lorenzo was deoresd. 
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rsconciling himself to annexation. His message had merely 
expressed one of his ever-shilting moods. He was still 
fuintly boping to persuade the Pope to give Home Rule to _ 
Romagna and appoint Victor Emmanuel his Vicar! Ho pro- 
mised that Parma should go to Piedmont; but though he 
ropented his guarantoo against an Austrian intervention, 
he told a Florentine deputation that they must accept 
Ferdinand's son (October 15). The deputation boldly an- 
swered bim that Tuscany would never take the Lorrainers 
back, and wamed him that, if the Italians lost faith in his 
intentions, they would spread the revolution to Naples and 
Sicily. The threst went home; but he wss angry st the 
bittorness of the Turin press, irritated becnuso Rattazzi was 
repressing the separatist papers in Savoy, miserably oppressed 
by hia engagementa to Vienna, and hoping that the Congress 
would take the whole responsibility out of his hands. Perbaps 
he would have been glad if Rattazzi had defied him; ssit 
was, the indecision at Turin only vered him," and he was 
still clinging to federation aa the happy via media, which 
would sutisfy overybody. A few days later (October 20) he 
wrote an open letter to the King, insisting strongly on 
federalism, and again vetoing the annexation. If Pied- 
mont would accept his terms, he offered to insist on Home 
Rule for Venetia and compe Austria to make Mantua and 
Peschiera federal fortresses, 

The Turin ministry, blown to and fro by every wind from 
Paris or Florence, was winning for itself universal contompt. 
Rattazzi, stung by the taunt of cowardice, would, it seems, 
have approved of the Carignano scheme But his colleagues 
were still unwilling to risk a rupture with France, and per- 
haps in their hearts disliked a movement, that promised to 
sink Piedmont in Italy, They had trucklod again to tho 
Emperor by sending Dabormida, the Foreign Minister, to 
the oraclo, drawing on themselves D'Azeglio! taunt that “on 
a question of honour it wss not like a Piedmonteso to ask 





1 Correspondence—V.Mlafranca, 148; VielCasiol, Mimoinea, V. 187, 

1 Cantelli, Carteggio, IL 230-231. 

* Ricasoli, op. ei., MIL 370, 431; Correspondenco— Villafranca, 1753 
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advice" And though în reply to the Emperor letter they 
again repudiated federation, they allowed the annexation 
question to drift in almiost absolute inaction 

Evon tho most patient began to despair of them. When 
men of the stempof D'Azeglio and Minghetti wished to force 
thaîr hands, there is little wonder that the ultra-democrata, 
who bad sunk their suspicions under the enthusiasm of the 
‘past year, revived their old distrust in the royalist move- 
ment, Mazzini had been unwisely and wngenerously ox- 
eluded from the amnesty, that had been granted to political 
offenders at the beginning of the war. Aftor Villafranca he 
‘had come to Florence, where Ricasoli allowed him to remain 
om his parola that his presence there should remain unknown. 
Mazzini was willing to support Victor Emmanuel with the 
usual reservations. To raise the ery of the republio at this 
moment, ho confossod, would weaken tho royal nationaliste 
without helping his own party. But he eraggerated the 
danger of a Napoleonie kingdom in the Centre and hoped 
to precipiiate annexation by a forward movement. He sent 
Crispi to stir a rising in Sicily) and urged the reconquest of 
Perugia, which, he believed, would spread the insurrection 
through Umbria and the Marches to the Abruzzi, and catch 
tho Bourbons between two firos. If Italian Unity wero 
completed before the Congress met, the Congress, he was 
confident, would recognize the accomplished fnet. 

Independently of him La Farina and the National 
Society were spreading their committees through Romagna, 
and across tho frontier into Umbria and the Marches, 
collecting arms and preparing for a rising in the enslaved 
provinces. There was imminent danger of an explosion on 
the frontier; if the Umbrians revolted, it would be impos- 
sible to prevent the patriota of Romagna from going to 
their help; or the Papal troops might make a raid into 
Romagna” where they could count on a certain amount of 
sympathy among the pessanta So acuto was tha rosotion 
against the halting poliey of Turin, so intense the desire to 
force the pace, that it carried away men who hud little in 
common with the democrata Farini and Fanti, without 
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consulting Ricasoli advanced the Tuscan and Modenese 
troops to the frontier, and placed them under Garibaldi's 
command, giving hira orders to repel any attack and follov 
it across the frontier, or, ghould the revolution break out iu 
the Marches or Umbria, to go to its support. Garibaldi 
bad recently started a subscription to buy a million rifles 
for a national arming; he was already planning the conquest 
of Neples and Rome;* and în close correspondence with La 
Farina's committees, and probably with the King, he made 
no secrot of tha intendod invasion, and kept feeling at fevor- 
heat with his proclamations Ricasoli was frightened and 
incensed at the news; it was not only anger at Farini' 
disloyal action, but fear lest the rash step might complicate 
the annoxations with a development, which would render 
all Catholic Europe fiercely hostile, and foroe the Emperor to 
recall his guarantee. He and Cipriani ordered Fanti to 
withdraw his troops from the frontier, and when Farini and 
Fanti defied him, appesled to the Turin government to save 
the situation The ministry, probably alermed by messages 
from Paris, would apparentÌy have gone s0 far as to dissolve 
the Military League and disband half the troops. But though 
‘Ricasoli himself hositatod for a moment, ho soon. rocognized 
the folly of their scheme, and his strong opposition killed 
ît® The King now stepped in; in all probability there had 
been a secret understanding between him and Garibaldi; ‘ 
but he had come to recognize the danger, and summoned 
Garibaldi to Turin (October 29), while with more doubtful 
wisdom he called on Fanti to resign. Fanti at once obeyed; 
Garibaldi came to Turin, but Victor Emmanuel's strong 
Hiking for him, or a common wish to force the pace, seems 
to have pravented the King from imposing obedience on his 
impatient general Garibaldi refused to promise not to 
cross the frontier, on tho ground that he was plodged to help 


1 Cipriani séems to bava wavorad aa to supporting Farini: Finali, Cm 
tenporanci, 78-80. Tor Parini's relations with Mazzini see Planciani, Da? 
andamento, 28-29. 

* Melena, Gariboldi, 95, 97; Spaventa, Dal 1868; 265. 
inali, op. cit, 78-80, 
Massini, Opere, XI. lii 
402; Melena, Garibaldi, 73. 
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the insurrection, if it broke out, though he undertook to du 
what he could to keep the Marches quiet! On his return 
to Rimini, boping no doubt that Fanti's resignation would 
place himself in supreme command, he threw even this 
promise to the winds and pushed on the preparationa for 
invasion, while his agente fanned the insurrectionary ombors 
in the Marches, Meanwhile the Assembly at Bologna had 
compelled Cipriani to resign, and conferred the dictatorehip 
on Farini, who at once united Romagna and the Duchies 
‘under the name of Emilia" Fanti was persuaded to recall his 
resignation, and the forward party scomed triumphant. But 
Farini and Fanti had awoke to the terrible risk of their policy ; 
complainta and protesta rained in from the courta of Europe; 
Cavour threw all his weight against the project, and the 
Umbrians proved unready for revolt. Farini and Fanti 
decided to stop the raid, and summoning Garibaldi to 
‘Bologna, extracted from him a promise to desist (November 
12). But again the extremists, who surrounded him, worked 
n his suspicions; a false telegram that the insurrection had 
broken out did its work: ; and within two hours of hia promise 
to Farini he ordered the troops to cross the frontier. Fanti 
sent them peremptory counter-orders; sad it proved how 
completely Garibaldi had discredited himself, that there was 
no attempt to disobey. Garibaldi in hot anger hurried to 
Bologna, and demanded that Fanti and Farini should resign, 
leaving him military and civil diotetor. They indignantly 
refused, and Garibaldi, powerless to dofy thom, was to days 
later again summoned to Turin, where at the King's per- 
suasion he resigned his command, and retirod into privato 
life (November 16). 

It may seem strange that a movement, which nimad at 
an object so dear to the patriots, which a year later had 
such unbroken success, should now have met with general 
reprobation But the public folt that it was supremely 
inopportune; while the destinies of Tuscany and Emilia 

è I give more credit Lo Minghetti's report in Ricasoli, op. cit, IIL 493-494, 
tina to Ib., IV. 12, and Guerzoni, Garibaldi, I 495-496. Bee also Ricasoli, 
op. cit, ILL 475; Garibaldi, Afemorie, 324-325; Correspondence— Villa 
franca, 175. 
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were still unsettled, it was the highest imprudence to com- 
plicate them with the yet more prickly question of the Popo8 
remaining territory. Had Garibaldi advanced, he would 
have found the combined forces of Rome and Naples in 
front of him; and if Austria bad yielled to the temptation 
vo step in, he would have been caught in a trap, from which 
escape was impossible. The Emperor could not have used 
his influence to shelter a raid, and Rattazzi would almost 
certainly have left Garibaldi to his fate. And the glamour 
of the movement faded in Farini's disloyalty and Garibaldi's 
abrupt and dishonest changes Bitterly as he resented tho 
desertion of Farini and Fanti, the wrong was greater on his 
own side, and he had only himself to thank for the aliena» 
tion of men like La Farina, whose belief in him had heen 
overpowered by disgust at his tompestuona want of solf- 
control* 

The Garibaldi opisodo howover, as Rionsoli insisted, was 
only a secondary matter. But it showed convincingly the 
dariger of the unsettlement. A provisional stato of things 
oneouraged every kind of poril; the forward movement 
might again raise its head ; the murder of Anviti* at Parma, 
his mutilation by the mob, and Farini’s slackness in punish- 
ing it had created an exaggerated sense of insecurity; there 
was a small reactionary conspiracy in Tuscany, and the 
Papal and Neapolitan troops mighi attack at any moment. 
With Ricasoli tho vital point wasto compromise the gorom- 
ment at Turin by completing the abortive project of a month 
before and getting the Princs of Carignano appointed Regent. 
In tho midst of the Garibaldi trouble he thought he saw hia 
chance. Neri Corsini, who was bis agent in London, tele- 
graphed that Lord John Russell was in favour of tho 
‘Regeney, and that the Emperor, anzious above all things 


1 Por the Inofdent generaliy neo Ricasoli, gp. cit, III, 228, 349; Caraadini, 
Fanti, 386-294; Guerzoni, op. ci., LL 493-504 ; Pallaviciao, Memorie III. 547, 
560; La Farina, Aputolario, IL. 210, 956, 431; Cavour, Letlere, III. colv: 
Badiali, Farini, 221; Mazzini, Opere, X. xcili-cii, oxxli; Id, 4d 4. Gionalli, 
123; Mario, Bertoni, L 401-412; Castelli, op cit, L 2355 Oddo, I mill L 
121; Poggi, Memorie, L 3495 Zefire ad A. Paniz, 372; ard the authorities 
quoted above, pp. 106-106. 

1 See above, n 14. Politica] ansaacination was traditional at Parra. 
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for the English alliance, would recall his veto (Octobor 27). 
Corsini's message proved to be an error; Russell had ex- 
pressed himself privately to Panizzi in favour of the Regeney, 
but Palmerston thought it premature, and the Emperor was 
still opposed! Ricasoli and Farini none the lesa decided 
to set în the spirit of the tologram, and found themselves 
encouraged by the King and Cavour. On November 7 the 
four Assemblies met and elected tho Regent by all but 
unanimous votes. 

The Turin ministry had done everything to prevent the 
election; failing in it, they inzisted that Napoleon’s advice 
should be taken, and the Emperor sent a strongly-worded 
message that if the King allowed Carignano to accopt the 
Regency, tho Congress would not meet, and Piedmont must 
talre the consequenoss of the provocation to Austria. It was 
mere bluff on his part,” but Rattazzi did not know this, and 
Austria bad threstened to maka it a casus delli, if a single 
Piedmontese soldier entered the Central States. The minis- 
ters perhapa would have refused to yield, if they could have 
secured English support; but this was not forthcoming, 
and as usual they tried to find a middle way. At Cavouris 
suggestion, they decided that Carignano, while refusing the 
Regency for himself, should delegate BonCompagni to take 
the supreme government of Emilia and Tuscany. They 
stiffened themselves, and announced the decision to Napoleon 
as an accomplished fact; and the Emperor, finding that 
throats bad no offoet, accepted tho position with good 
grace. But Ricasoli would have none of it; it must be 
“the prince or nothing” and he haughtily boasted that 
“Tuscany was in his hands and he alone was judge of what 
was necessary.” He resented with all his soul the truck- 
ling to tbo Emperor; savo for a Savoy prince, he would 
surrender no tittle of his power, or tie his own strong hands, 
which alone, he believed, were able to keop order. Only 
cn one condition would he take BonCompaggi, that he came 
as viceregent of the prince. Rieasoli’s misplaced stubbornness 


1 Poxgl, op. cit, L 348, 350; Ricasoli, op. rit, IIL 475, 483, 492, 501. 
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put tho govermment in a dilemma; but thoy humoured 
him by offering to make BonCompaguis powers nominal, 
and at length (December 3) the King brought him to a 
compromise, by which BonCompagni was appointed gover- 
nor-general of the two states, with a merely nominal control 
over their governments, At Florence the now governor 
found himself almost ignored by the ministry, and after 
little more than s month resigned from an intolerable 
position. 

Thus the election of the Regent failed of ita mark, and 
loft matters practically as they were before, But the whole 
tangled business was beginning to unravel at the will of the 
Imperial arbiter. Ho was slowly realising that not only the 
‘princes could not be restored, but that federation was impos- 
siblo, and that nothing short of forco would compol the 
Central States to relinquish anneration Austria, despite 
her thrests, was too weak to intervone, and even had sho 
thestrength, the Emperor could not afford to seo her influence 
again predominant in the peninsula. The present suspense, 
as the Tuscan deputation had warned him, might fire the 
‘*powder-barrel, and the movement for unity extend the more 
rapidly to tho South; or Italy might bocome a hotbed of 
revolution which might breed another Orsini or spread the 
eontagion to Franco. The peace had been signed at Ziirich 
(November 11), and left his hands freer towards Austria, 
If a plebiscite of Central Italy decided for anneration, it 
would finally quit him of his engagements to her, by proving 
that there was no other possible solution. But if the 
traditional policy of Franco wero broken, and Italy became a 
first-rate state, France must have her compensation by 
rounding off her boundaries. Savoy and Nice would bs the 
price of Central Italy. He was feeling stronger to defy 
the clericals; he was very anxions to escape from his false 
position at Rome; and Romagna must go to a government, 
strong and liberal enough to save it from anarchy. Victor 
Emmanuel might evon send troops to Rome, if disorders 
broke out there, when the French left" 

His change of front necessitatod a complete reversal of 
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poliey. Hitherto he bad used all his influence with Eng- 
land to secure tho meeting of tho Congress. But a Congress 
would be fatal to hia new achemes; he dared not avow his 
designs on Savoy and Nice, and the other Catholic Powers, 
he knew, would never consent to the curtailing of the 
Pope dominion. He must make the Congress impossible, 
and throw himself on the English alliance to support him 
in an anti-Papal policy. It was & hazardous game, for ho 
must bavo known that any avownl of his designs on Savoy 
would alienate England; but they could be kept secret for 
the present, and moeanwhile the alliance would have done 
îts work. While he allowed Walewski for yet another 
month to talk of restoring Tuscany to the Grand Duke, he 
was sounding the English government (November 22), 
whether it would support him in allowing Victor Em- 
manuel’s little son, the Duke of Gonoa, to be his father'a 
Regent in Tuscany and Romagna, 

‘The Italian policy of the Palmor®in csbinet had thres 
ends în view; to satisfy Italian aspirations by the expulzion 
of Austria, to clip French influence in Italy, to weaken or 
destroy tho Temporal Power. Lord John Russell had 
spoken out his indignstion at “the Tuscans and Modenese 
being disposed of as if thoy were so many firkins of butter," 
had implicitiy encouraged the Tuscans to reject Leopold, 
and pleaded the cause of annexation at Paris. And though 
Walewski retorted by threats of compensation in Savoy, and 
the Fnglish court, always morbidly afraid of Napoleon's 
ambitions, tried to hold the cabinet in check' by the end 
of October Russell had been able to consent to the Congress, 
and made no secret of his intention to uso it as a screon for 
Italian designs. But while he insisted that before it met, 
tho Powers should formally ronounee all intention of armed 
intervention, Austria declered roundly for restoration, and 
Russia and Prussia seemed inelined to follow her lead. 
The improbability that tho Congress would hatch any 
scheme acceptable to all the Powers no doubt encouraged 
Napolcon to givo the unhopeful project its deathblow. 

Just before Christmas an anonymous pamphlet ap- 


* Martin, Prince Consort, IV. 487, 489; Walpole, op. cit, TL gra-gi4. 
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penred at Paris, entitled “The Pope and the Congress” 
Like its fellow of last January, it was written by La 
Guéronnitre, and there was no secret as to the source of its 
inspiration. Its whole gist was to advocate a reduction of 
Papal territory. Professedly it wished to obtain at the 
Congress an European guaranteo for the Temporal Power; 
but the smaller the Pope's dominions, the greater, it argued, 
was his spiritual authority, and France could not allow 
either herself or Austria to undo the de facto separation of 
Romagna, And though the pamphlet avoided all reference 
to the Marches and Umbria, it suggested that the European 
guaranteo should be confine to Rome nnd the Comarca. 
It was clear that the Emperor doubts as to Romagna at 
all evants were at an end; and on the lnst day of the yoar 
he wrote to the Pope, reproaching him for his rejeetion of 
the Home Rulo scheme, and telling him that this had made 
the separation of Romagna inevitable, Ho pushed on the 
commercial tresty with England; and, dismissing Walowski, 
whose tenure of the Foreign Ministry bad been one long 
struggle to hold the Emperor back, he appointed in his 
place Thouvenel, who was an anti-clerical and a friend of 
the English allianco (January 4, 1860). The new policy 
at oneo sueceeded in ita primary objeet. The invitations 
to the Congress had gane out, and the pamphlet had spoken 
of it as at the point of mesting. But tha Emperor knew 
that the inevitable result of the sensation would be to make 
it impossible. Austria asked if he intended to advocate the 
principles of tho pamphlet at the Congress, and being in- 
formed that such was his purpose, at once withdrew. 

The pace had quickened in Italy as well as at Paris. 
A fortnight after Austria's refusal to enter the Congress, 
Cavour wss again Prime Minister. The strain between him 
and the Rattazzi cabinet had boon stoadily growing more 
tense, “In times like the present,” he wrote to La Marmora, 
"states and their rulers aro undone, unless they are bold” 
Ho was ill and irritablo and unfair, ready to imagino slights 
where none wero meant, and the kind of independent power, 
which he exercised from his retiroment at Leri, only in- 
ereased the diffcultiss of the government. Still his 
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criticism was right in the main, and his growing hostility 
only refiected the general disgust felt for the “ignoble 
valets” who truckled to the Emperor, and seemed 50 luke- 
‘warm in the national suse, Their “fabulous unpopularity " 
‘was increased by discontent at the drastic and unfortunate 
changes, which Rattazzi, using the King temporary dicta- 
torial powers, was introducing into Lombardy. Rattazzi 
had always more or less represented the school, which 
aimod at modelling Italy on Piodmont; and groat sa was 
the need of reform, the hasty ill-digested character of his 
“organic laws” courted criticism. It was ceriain that 
when the Chamber met, the ministry would fall at once; or 
if Cavour were sent to represent Piedmont at the Congress, 
he would retum with s prestige, that would malo his 
accession to office inevitable. His friends mustered their 
forces to secure. his appointment, bitterly and unfairly 
attacking the ministers, who with admirable absence of 
party spirit wished to nominate him. It is certain now 
that the mysterious delay în his appointment, which filled 
the country with anger and suspicion, was due to the 
King's reluotanco to sco him back in power! Ho had never 
forgiven him for his attempt to part him from his mistress, 
and long before tho war he heA wenried of his domineering 
premier; during the campaign he had shown a marked 
preference for Rattazzi, and Cavour'a language after Villa. 
franca could not be forgotten. Ti seems as if he hoped to 
escape ever calling his great minister to office again, for he 
‘had welcomed to court men like Brofferio and Valerio, 
‘whose ultra-radicaliam was weaker than their .fanatical 
batred of tho ox-promior. Whether oponly encouraged by 
the King or not, they and their followers of the Extreme 
Left wero straining every nerve to prevent Cavour's return 
to office, With strange short-sightedness, if it was not in- 
deed pure partisan animus, they preferred Rattazzi's pseudo- 
progressive domestic programme to Cavour's bolder national 
policy, and formed a cave, to which out-of-date politicians 
like Guerrazzi ralliod. Esrly in December they organised 

1 Massari, Za Marmora, 260; Cavour, Zettere, IL ‘coxovili; VI 5085 
Castelli, Zicordi, 130, 298, 301, 318 
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themselves under the name of the Free Commitieea. A 
good deal of mystery hangs over the intrigue. The 
ministers were freely charged with encouragiog the piot, 
and though there is no positive proof of their complicity, 
there is strong evidence to implicate aì least Rattazzi! At 
all eventa tha object of tho cabal was to erush Cavour, sud 
if Cavour went, with him would go his national policy. 
His friends in the Chamber promptly met the plot by 
forming a “Liberal Union,” and its success alarmed the 
King into sanctioning Cavour's appointment to the Congress 
(December 22), Tho intriguere saw that their only hopo 
of preventing Cavours return to power was by stirring a 
vigorous agitation outside parliament, To serve the un- 
serupulous move they hoped to enlist Garibaldi Ho had 
left Romagna sore and angry, declining tho promotion, 
whioh tho King offered him, and aftor a month of quiescence 
bursting înto violent invective against the priests. In his 
explosive state of mind, trying to find a vent it litils 
mattered in what direction, it was not difficult for the 
caballers to capture him. There can be little doubt that 
Rettazzi and the King had their part in this stago at all 
events of the unsavoury business, and held cut hopes 
(December 28) that thoy would back bim in a forward 
policy, perhaps in an attack on Umbria. The King was 
probably sincere; Rattazzi was fooling him for his own 

iy ends. Intent on his Umbrian project, Garibaldi 
appealed to the Free Committees to change their title to 
that of the “Armed Nation” hoping no doubt to get: their 
help for his fantastic scheme of the million rifies. They 
acquioscod with suspicious alaority, and appointed Garibaldi 
their President, * 

* La Farina, op. oît, II. 271-272, 585-586; Ricasoli, op. cis, IV. 157; 
Cavour, ap. sit, VI. 530. The evidence, however, is not 10 strong as that 
celating to the second stage of the plot. 

1 Lettere ad A, Panizzi, 403, 407-408 ; Garibaldi, Menorie 323-329; Mario, 
Bertani, IL 421-425; La Yarina, op. cit, IL 272; Cavour, op. al, VI. 526; 
Castelli, Carteggio, L 280, 253; Revel, "Da Ancona, 34; Guerzoni, op, dit, L 
506-507 ; Planciani, op. cit, 57. 
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But the ignoble intriguo was still-born Neither in 
parliament nor the country did it find the smallest responsa. 
The ministry made haste to discountenance it, and Garibaldi, 
puzzled and angry at the whole business, dissolved the 
association (January 4, 1860) It kad only proved how 
irresistible was Cavours hold on the nation. The ministry 
was clearly tottering to its fall In Central Italy the im- 
patience was threatening to become dangerous. Rattazzi 
again had to suffer for his colleagues cowardice' and not 
only tho members of the Liberal Union, but nationalists of 
every colour outside parliament felt with D'Azeglio that 
nothing could bo dono so long as ho was minister. A 
baseloss suspicion that Hudson was interfering in a dispute 
between Cavour and the Cabinet gave it an opportunity of 
retiring under a show of dignity. On January 16 Cavour 
was again prime minister. A great outburst of relief and 
joy hailed his return; the country felt that tho timo of 
suspense was over, and that it could again march on to ita 
destinies, 

It has sometimes been said that Cavour only reaped the 
fruits of Rattazzi's patient waiting. There is this much 
truth in the theory, thet the pertinacity of the Central 
States and the Emperors change of front had made the 
path rouch smoother than it had been during all the first 
period of Rattazzi's administration. What would have been 
temerity in the carly autumn, now required only a prudent 
courage. But it was just this courage that Rattazzi, or at 
all events his colleagues, lacked; not even the Emperors 
declared desertion of the Pope had spurred them to action. 
Cavour exploited to the full the favourable conjunetion, 
which shone on his retur to power. His policy, he pro- 
amised, would be “Italian to the extreme bounds of possibility.” 
He ignored Garibaldi's nascont hostility; ho oncouraged 
Medici; he was ready to cooperate vith the men of the 
Extreme Left, whose patronage by Rattazzi a few weeks 
bofore had roused his indignation.  Probably he was already 
siming st unity in its fullest sense;* when Tuscany and 
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Romagna had been annexed, the Revolution would add 
Naples and Sicily, and Umbria and the Marches with free 
Italy op both sides of them would abjure the Pope; then 
there would be a breathing spaco, till tho united strength 
of the nation poured on the Quadrilateral and won Venice 
And though a year ago he had prayed that ho might not bo 
involved in “the hornet's nest ” at Rome, facts were leading 
him to set his eyes as eamestly as Mazzini did on the 
eternal city. But one step must come at a time, and come 
slowly. Though he was secretly encouraging the unitarians 
of Sicily, ho was anzious te provent complicatione there st 
present, and willing if necessary to wait some years before 
attempiing to win Southern Italy! Though ît was “only 
a truce” with Austria, he was working to prevent a pre- 
mature plunge into the war of deliverance. His inimediate 
object was to win Emilia and Tuscany, and on this he took 
an uncompromising stand. When parliament met, the 
doputios of Central Italy must be there to take their seat; 
and already Fanti's appointment to the War Ministry, while 
ho still commandod tho army of tho Loaguo, marked tho 
de facto union That Nice and Savoy must both go, unless 
indeed some fortunate accident rescued them, he knew; but 
he and Victor Emmanuel were prepared to make the sacrifico, 
and face the unpopularity, which had frightened Rattazzi'a 
colleagues. 

‘The cession of Savoy to France, to balance the eastward 
march of Piedmont, had como up from time to timo in the 
schemes of European statesmen since the days of Henri IV. 
Thiers had intrigued for it in 18407 and the republic of 
1848 had only continued the traditions of French diplomacy, 
when Lamartine and Bastide hoped to win the province® 
The interests of Savoy demanded union with France; com- 
mercially it was hemmed in between the Alps and the French 
frontier, and especially sinco tho treatios of 1850-51 had 
opened the Piedmontese market to French wines, ît was 
losing the little benefit it had had from the absenca of 


* Cavour, op. cit, IIL 208, 236; Cordora, Dilcorri, L 100; Mario, n 
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customs-lines along the Alps. And the more the idea of 
nationality was abroad, the more the Savoyards were likely 
to gravitata either to France or the French-speaking cantons 
of Switzerland. Before 1848 there had been a strong 
French party both among the olericals and Liberal. Charles 
Albert's Statute had reconciled the latter to Piedmontese 
rule, but the clerionls were in the majority, and Savoy 
became the headquarters of the ultramontane opposition. 
Thet soparation must come some day, had long been no- 
cepted by thinking Italiana Mazzini and Durando bad 
foreshadowed it, Manin would probably bava welcomed it, 
and though the exigencies of office rasde Cavour repudiate 
it from time to time, he had believed in its necessity as 
early as 1847. Had the question been settled on its merits, 
‘hardly a serious voice would havo defended the retention 
of the province, despito tho common military tradition, 
despite its being the orale of the royal house, 

Nice stood on a different footiug. It was Italian in 
language, Italian in the main in sentiment, strongly attached 
to the Liberal movement, commercially as much in touch 
with Italy as with Franco. An ancient treaty pledged the 
King not to part with it without consulting its inhabitanta 
Probably no definito arrangoment had been agrcod on at 
Plombières or în the January treaty respecting it. Rattazzi 
had drawn a sharp distinetion between the two provinces, 
and though he was prepared to give up Savoy, thought it 
ignominy to surrender an Italian land. Cavour felt bitterly 
the cruel need; but, if the Emperor insisted on it, it was, 
he thought, the greater policy to barter the little province 
for safo possossion of the glorious heritago in Central Italy. 
That it was likely to cost him his popularity, he know full 
well, but he was prepared to lay that on the altar of his 
country's weal. He had sold himself for the Unity of Italy; 
friends, conseience, good fame, —all he had resigned himself 
to throw away, if they served to bring Italy to the fulfilment 
of her fates, 

With Nico and Savoy as his gift, and “Tho Popo and 
the Congress” for his brief, Cavour hoped to come to easy 
terms with the Emperor. He would not truckle to him; 
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he was determined to have the Central Provinces at any 
cost; but they must be had, if possible, with Napolcon's 
good-will, for the risk of a single-handod struggle with 
Austria was so terrible, that to avoid the possibility of it, he 
was resdy to make any sacrifica short of surrendering tho 
national advance. Everything seemed to favour him. The 
Eoglish government hod proposed on Anglo-Fronch under- 
standing to settle the Italian question. Palmerston and 
Russell would have gone so far as to make an alliance of 
the two countries in defence of Italian interests; but the 
Queen, ss before, opposed a pro-Italian policy, and Mr. 
Gladstone was the only other member of the Cabinet who 
supported them Still Russell's “ Four Pointe,” which took 
the place of his bolder schemes (January 15), promised 
Eoglish recognition for annexation, so soon as the united 
assemblies of the Central States had again declared for ît, 
The Emperor accepted the Four Points în principle but 
with reserves; and Cavour, overjoyed at tho news, and 
trusting that Napoleon had specifically consented to annexa- 
tion, believed that the difficulties had cleared themselves 
from his path. 

But his policy had wound itself thread within thresd 
of diplomacy and triokery, and any misadrenture pro- 
mised entanglement beyond repair, At the very moment 
of ita completion the Anglo-French understanding snspped. 
Stronger than love of Italy, distrust of France was su- 
preme in English forsign poliey, and it had only been by 
dexterous concealment of his designs on Savoy, that 
the Emperor had brought about the recent negotistiona. 
Suddenly the scoret lenked out, and it was in vain that 
‘Thouvenel and Cavour attempted to conceal it by frank 
lying. England felt that she bad been duped, and the 
indignstion was strong and deep. The Emperor saw that 
Cavour might throw himself into the arme of England, win 
Central Italy under countenance of her support, and then 
defy him to take Savoy and Nice. But their possession 
was more than over necessary to him. His pamphlet and 
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the letter to the Popo had brought down a storm of angry 
and threatening remonstrance from the French Catholics. 
The Papal Enoyelical of January 19, refusing all compromise 
on Romagna, had been the signal for an ultramontane 
movement în France, which had thorcughly frightened the 
government, There was litile love among bis poople for 
the Emperors dreams of nationality or a policy that made 
for a strong Italy. Ho nocded some big success to hush 
the hostility, and he hardly ever faltered agsin in bis resolve 
to havo Savoy, if not Nice as well, at any prico; provided he 
got these, perhaps he would let Piedinont go as far as she 
could in Italy! While still playing with England, he began 
= game of bluff with Cavour. To frighten him from an 
understanding with England, perbaps too because he planned 
@ half surronder to the oloricale, ho suddonly broko away 
from his qualified adhesion to the Four Points, and went 
baék to his eazlier schemes, which he had never entirely 
3bandoned, of the Vicariat for Romagna and a separate 
kingrow for Tuscany, though he was willing to see a Savoy 
prince on the Tuscan throne. As first (February 13) he 
dangled the alternative of Tuscany or Savoy and Nico, 
Piodmont might choose betweon them; but scon, to make 
sure of his bargsin, he raised his terms, and refused, what- 
ever the fate of Tuscany, to waive his claims to the border 
provinces. Though at heart he probably intended not to 
sbandon Italy, a “rose-water ultimatum” threatened, that 
unless Piedmont complied at once, he would withdraw his 
troops from Lombardy, and leave the country to take its 
chancos of an Austrian attack (February 21)! 

Cavour's policy was far from clear Ho might throw 
himself on the English alliance, anner Tuscany and Romagna, 
and refuse to surrender Savoy or Nice. Or he might con- 
ceds all tha Emperora demands, relecting that the Pope's 
shadowy suzerainty in Romagna would go for nought, and 

» Bonfadini, Arese, 228-229. 
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that with the little Duke of Genoa on the throne and 
Ricasoli as his Regent, Tuscany would ba practivally a part 
of the kingdom. But the one course was too perilous, the 
other too pusillanimous. To give up anneration was to 
wound the national sentiment, alienate the Tuscans, and 
give a chance for the autonomists to raise their heds again. 
On the other hand he dared not alionato tho Emporor. Ho 
had resigned himself to the sacrifica of Savoy, and, if neces- 
sary, of Nice. He was willing to humour Napoleon in 
all non-essentials; ho carefully abstained from fanning the 
war spirit in England, and prepared for a new plebiscite 
by universal suffrage in Central Italy, knowing that the 
Emperor could ill refuse to recognize the same popular 
mandato, by which ho had olimbod to his own throne. 
Ho would even, it driven back on it, have accepted the Pope's 
suzerainty in Romagna* But he flatly declined to consent 
to any surrender of Tuscany. He no doubi calculated thai 
the Emperor would not in the last resort desert him. He 
conld count on the moral support of England, and to some 
extent of Prussia. If worst came to worst, he would fight 
Austria single-handed, rather than haul down the nationa- 
list colours. And, as Ricasoli told the French agent, 
Italy had not thrown off the Austrian oppression to take 
@ French oppression in ite stead. “If Franco betrays the 
principles of nationality” Cavour said a few weeks Inter, 
“we will have coalition against coalition” and he was 
planning a revolution in Hungary, which would tale the 
Austrians in tho roar* Ho urgod Fanti to push on the 
armaments with speed and secrecy, and estimated that the 
kingdom would soon have 200,000 men under arms. "We 
shall go to Vienna,” he bossted in his more expansive mods, 
In the meantime he hurried on the plebiscites. On March 1 
a royal decree ordered that they should be taken at once 
in both the Central States; should they prove favourable to 
annezation, tho olection of doputios to tho Italian parlia- 
ment would follow immediately. 

1 Seo below, p. 131 
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The French confossed that they had been outwitted, and 
tho Emperor saw that it was useless now to veto annexation. 
His later objections had been mainly pawns in the game to 
win Savoy and Nice, and his anxiety was lest he should lose 
these, Ho had promised Russell to consult the Great Powers 
before taling the provinces, and ho suspected an agree 
ment between Italy and England to defest his plans, He 
had plodgod himself thet a plebiscito should ba taken both 
in Savoy and Nice and that he would abide by the result, 
and he feared that the Turin government would procure, ss 
it easily might, an anti-soparatist vote. Cavour no doubt 
was still hoping to save Nice and the eastern border of 
Savoy, and he had promissd not to abandon the provinces, 
if their vote went in favour of Fiedmont. The Emperor 
determined to clench tho matter at once. Throwing to the 
winds his promises to England, he peremptorily demanded 
that before the plebiscites were taken in Cantral Italy, Pied- 
mont should bind itself by secret treaty to cede Savoy and 
Nice. Cavour did not dare to decline; he knew all the 
odium he was drawing on his head, that the secret treaty 
was “ highly unconstitutional,” that though he might eloak 
the cession of Savoy undor a plea of nationality, Nico was 
an Italian province, loyal to the throne and the cause of 
Italy. But till Italy was better able to fight Austria alone, 
interest as well as gratitude told him to help Napoleon in 
his struggle to keep his throne; perhaps he felt that the 
cession would quit Italy of her obligations to France, making 
her morally independent, and casing the road to Southern 
Italy. The secret treaty was signed on March 12, But the 
higgling was not yet finished; Cavour, encouraged by a vigor- 
ous anti-ssparatist movement in Nice, made one more efort 
to save it But the Emperor was determined not to loose his 
‘prey. He demanded a publio treaty, that could be used to 
appease the growing discontent in France, and sent his agent, 
Benedetti, to Turin to conclude it. Cavour, it ia said, refused 
to sign, till Benedetti threatened to occupy Bologna and 
Florence with the French troops, which were still in Lombardy. 
It was the cruellest moment of Cavour's publio life. To have 
the news of his defeat launched on the eve of tha electiuns 
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was of evil sugury for his influence in the new kingdom, 
which his genius hed created. He still hoped that the 
chapter of accidenta, perhaps a new war in the Zast, would 
allow Italy to win back Nico. But ît was with a heavy heart 
that he signod tho treaty om March 24. 

Meanwhile the plebiscites had resulted in triumphant 
success (March 11-12) The government had circulated 
sannexstionist appesls brosdesst, and no doubt a certain 
pressure was exercised by proprietors and employers. But 
the unsupported charges of intimidation, that were brought 
on both sides, may be left to balance one another; there 
‘was far too much enthusiasm to allow of its successful use. 
The decree for the plebiscites had given the vote to all males 
of aga; the ballot papers gavo tho choice of voting for 
“annexation or “a separate kingdom.” Twenty per cent. of the 
‘population voted, or about three out of four of those on the 
register. In Emilia the vote was almost unanimous for an- 
nexation ; in Tuscany the autonomists mustered 15,000 votes 
«ui of 386,000, In less than a forinight royal decrees pro- 
«laimed Emilia and Tuscany integral parta ofthe new kingdom. 

The oloctions took placo on the day after the signing of 
the treaty, and the first Italian parliament met on April 2, 
Piedmontese and Lomberds,Tuscans and Romagnuols gathered 
2% Turin to inaugurate the new kingdom, that their resolute- 
ness and patisnce had brought into being. The little state 
2 less than five million souls, though it had lost 700,000 
seross the Alps, had won tenfold as many, and now counted 
«leven millions, or nearly half the population of the penin- 
sula. And though the shadow of abandoned Nice hung 
over the Chamber, pride and triumph in the greater gain 
shone through it The electione had been a great victory 
for Cavour. The clericals for the most part abstained from 
the polls, and henoeforih disappear as a political party. Tho 
democrats had been hardly more successful. Two or thuee 
score of doputiss followed Rattazzi, but they bad no settled - 
policy saving the personal opposition to Cavour, which had 
been handed down from the Piedmontese Chamber; and on 
points of olear nationalist policy their votea could be counted 
en for the government. Cavour, apart from some great 
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revulsion of feeling, could rely on the steady following of 
two-thirds of the Chamber, and the only danger lay in the 
inexperienco of the non-Piedmonteso membere and the lack 
of parliamentary discipline, 

This lont a certain hazard to the debate on the troaty. 
The cession, as Cavour had foressen, brought down a storm 
of wrath on his hesd. Shame at the abandonment of the 
hereditary provinces, indignation that their peoples had beon 
bartered away to please Napoleon, dislike of the unconstitu- 
tional character of the whole business, its trickiness and 
dishonesty, mingled with all the bitter antagonism to Cavour, 
which had inspired the Free Commiltees. There seemed 
some risk that parliament might insugurate the new king- 
dom by throwing over the one man who conld guide it. 
It was known that Rattazzi would attack the goverument, 
and on April 10 Garibaldi forced on the discussion in parlia- 
mont. He had known of the intended cession for the past 
three months, but had taken no notice of it, till in the 
workings of his incomprehensible mind his passion suddenly 
grew hot. The Chamber took his impatient intervention 
rather coolly, and passed what was practically a vote ot 
confidence. The plebiscites in Saroy and Nice took place 
a few days after (April 15-22). They showed an almost 
unanimous voto for annoxation to Franco, but it was 
notorious that the figures were no index to the wishes of the 
inhabitants. The government had without any semblance 
of deceney exerted all its influence to secure the vote 
that it wished for! The majority of the Savoyards 
indeed were probably more than half disposed to separation, 
or cared little which way their fate went, though the 
northern portion of the province would have preferred to 
be joined to Switzerland. At Nice the fooling ves sirong 
agninst separation, and the people made psthetic efforts to 
escape the destiny imposeî on them, But the mass of 
Italians felt that it was wasted time to kick against tho 
pricks, and when the treaties were finally debated in the 
Chamber, Garibaldi was fighting in Sicily, and the question 
of Southern Italy had thrown all else into the shade. 


* Further Gorrespondeuoe, VI. 157-158, 206-20) ; D'Iderille, Journal, LL 
118, Zini, Soria, IL 554; Loftus, Reminizomnees, II. 135. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE UNITARIANS 
Janvarr—May 1860 


Tax Urania; Mazzini; Bertani; Cavour; the King. Venetia 
Tratr anp Roxr; ecelesisatical reforma; the nationalist clergy ; the 
Papal Volunteera ; tho Temporal Power; Umbria and the Marche ; 
the Vicariat; the French gerrison. Nartes: Francia IL; the 
Piedmontese - Neapolitan alliance ; plans of revolt in Sicily; 
Della Gancia rising; GRIMALDI AND SiaLr; Cavours policy to 
Naples ; ho decides to help the revalt; Caribaldî"s indecision ; he 
docides to go to Sicily ; Cavour attitude. 





In fact, beside the onward march of Italy, every other ques- 
tion sank into insignificance. The federaliste, Montanelli, 
Cattaneo, and their friends, were reduced to a negligible 
acadamie clique. All sections of nationalists recognized 
that the work was only halî completed, that the annezation 
of Central Italy was only a stepping-stone, that till South 
Italy and Venice and the romainder of the Papal States 
were added to the kingdom, there could be no pause or-but 
# brief one. They only differed as to when and how the 
next step should be taken. 

Mazzini was still loyal, though much against the grain, 
to bis acceptance of the monarohy; but he had persuaded 
himself that no initiative would come from Cavour, and he 
vas pioking up tho work, which had been interrupted, whon 
Garibaldi was recalled from Romagna His plan was the 
same as then, to prepare simultaneous risings in Sicily and 
Umbria, and converge the insurrectionary forces on Naples 
When once the revolution hud begun, he counted on public 
gpinion to force the Piedmontese government to come to 
its support. Crispi, one of the few who still worked with 
him, had again boen weaving projcoto of insurrootion in 
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Sicily (December), had won Farini to his schemes, and, it 
would seem, nearly persuaded Rattazzi to lend him the 
countenance oî the government. Both Mazzini and Crispi 
wished to secure Garibaldi's lead, but they would have dis- 
pensed with ît, if it were not readily giren. Tho more 
balanced members of the extreme party, such as Medici and 
Bertani, feared that tho rising, wherevor it broke out, might 
share the fate of Mazzini's earlier ill-starred projects. They 
made it an essential that Garibaldi should lead the insurrec- 
tion, and that the moral support of the government should 
be secured. They were eager to procure a reconciliation 
between Cavour and Garibaldi, which would secure the wise 
guiding of the former, and prevent Garibaldi’s energies from 
running t0 waste. 

Cavour in fact was bent on unity more even than they 
knew. After Villafranca he had said, “ They have stopped 
me from making Italy by diplomacy from the North, I will 
make it with the revolution from the South” And though 
he was now sometimes inolined to think that the South 
must wait, that perhaps the attack on Venice must come 
first, his wholo soul was bont on sooner or later roaliziag 
the whole programme of unity. The other Liberal chiefs 
shared his resolution, “Union has become our bescon," 
wrote Robert D'Azeglio; Ricasoli was fretting to see Rome 
and Venice frea, and his eagerness to settle the annexation 
of Central Italy was largely prompted by his belie! that 
the decisivo war was imminent; the Unity of Italy, ho 
said, with all ite far-roaching consequences in rel 
civilization was written in the deerees of God. The King 
wss es impatient; he had almost certainly given Garibaldi 
‘hopes of backing in his Umbrian scheme; he had sub- 
scribed largely to the million rifles fund; the latent 
democrat was coming out in him, and he extolled the 
people at the expense of aristoorscy and olergy. There 
was no difference between Cavour and Mazzini, between 
‘Ricasoli and Garibaldi and the King as to the need for 
going on. But should it be Venetia or Papal territory or 
the South that they should aim at first? 

1 Crispi, Serilti, 302-303; Mazsioi, Opere, XI al-slili; Mario, 2er 
tand, I 423 Zetlere ad 4. Pawisi, 372; and above, p. 1135. 
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Venotia had been tempted to despond after Villafranca, 
and its inbabitants had filed by thousand across the frontier 
to enlist in the Italian army or fan the conspiracy from 
Modena and Milan But as the national cause prospered 
in Central Italy, the betrayed province breathed again, 
and a network of secret societies spread through it, The 
systematic repression oî the government and the oxtra- 
vagant tazation helped the conspiracy, and Cavour dinned 
its sufferings into the ears of Europe. From time to 
time he hoped that Napoleon would be driven into war 
on the Po and Rbine, and give the chance of an attack 
on the Quadrilateral; but more often he was losth to 
bring French troops into the land again, and looked to 
the time, when the forces of united Italy would win 
Venetia without the foreigner's help. For this the pro- 
vince must wait, till Sicily and Naples and Umbria had 
been gathered to the kingdom. For the moment the 
question of Venice, like that of Nice, went into the 
background behind the more urgent problems of Rome 
and the South. 


Tho nationalist movement was nocossarily anti-Papal 
Sooner or later it meant the destruction of the Temporal 
Power. The attack had already begun with ecclesiastica! 
reforms in all the freed provinces, It was necessary to 
bring them at lenst to the level of Piedmont, to repeal 
the recent reactionary legialation in Tuscany aud Lombardy, 
to sweep away tho Whole apparatus of theocratie govern- 
ment in Romagna, perbaps to go further than Piedmont 
had yet done, by legalizing civit marriage and completing 
the dissolution of the monesteries. Thero was a wide 
feeling among the laity, and to a las extent among the 
clergy, that the church must be reformed, that the laity 
should have a share in its management, that the incomes 
of the elergy should be equalizel. Everywhere the Jesuits 
had been expellod, and their property nationalizod. In 
Lombardy the Concordat naturally disappeared, and liberty 
of worship wes made logal In Modena and Parma Farini 
had put the Siccardi laws into force. In Romagna Cipriani 
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had decreed liberty of worship, had taken the control of 
education and charitios from the celergy, and made an 
inventory of church property. In Tuscany Ricasoli and 
Salvagnoli abolished the Concordat and restored the Leopol- 
dine laws; their colleagues defeated their attempt to freo 
the schools from clerical control, but, backed by the Turin 
government, they passed a law to redesm the tithes and 
throw them into a common fund to equalize clerical incomes 
A largo numbor of tha lower clergy and a few of tho higher 
accepted the national movement The bulk of the Lombard 
priests, who perbaps stood first in Italy for character and 
patriotism, had never liked the Austrian rule, had opposed 
the Concordat and the admission of the Jesuits, and now 
welcomed the rulo of Piedmont. Tho Tuscan priests 
found themselves free from the heavy yoke, which the 
Concordat had allowed the bishops to lay on them. The 
poorer clergy everywhere hailed legislation, that promised 
to increase their miserable incomes; the secular priests 
looked not unkindly on a rule, that meant the expulsion 
of the Jesuita and the depression of the regular orders 
There were many, who shared the bigger hopes of the 
nation, who had no sympathy with ultramontanism, who 
folt in the words of # Sicilian priest that “the Pope was 
mining himself and ruining them,” and kept alive the 
fire of Christian patriotism, that Gioberti and Ventura and 
Bassi had kindled. 

But Rome would listen to no wards of peace. Sha 
could not forgive the loss of Romagna or the new laws 
against the church. A few Liberal priests, like Lacordaire, 
vould baro acooptod tho solution proposed in La Guéron- 
nitre's pamphlet, and been content, if Papal territory were 
restricted to the neighbourhood of Rome? But with the 
bulk of the Pspalists there could be neither less nor more in 
the Pope's righis, and to surrender their claims on Romagna 
meant giving up the case for the remaining provinces. Not 
even în exchange for a French guarantee for tho Pope's 


? Zobi, Cronaca, I, 788-794; Cantà, Cronistoria, III. 281; Poggi, Henorie 
1 56; Cavour, Zettere, VI. 548; Cronace polisica, IL 155, Bi. See below, 
pi04 " Capponi, Lettere, III. 337. 
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remaining territory would Antonelli waive the title to 
Romagna. Tho Pope bad long ago excommunicated all who 
took part in the revoli (June 20, 1859); he had condemned ss 
blasphemous D'Azeglio'sbonst to the Bolognese,that God made 
man free in his religious and political opinions.  Loquacious 
and indiscreet, he attacked La Guéronnisre's pamphlet in 
bitter phrases, and in answer to the Emperor's letter refused 
to surrender what he claimed as belonging to all Catholica, 
The Papalists rosorved thoir hottest wrath for Picd- 
mont. In their eyes Piedmont and the Revolution wero 
identieal. Piedmont’a absorption of the territory of the 
church scemed an attack on all that was sacred in religion 
and legitimate government, the offspring of a vulgar con- 
spirscy that had been hatching for the past twelve years; 
and to come to terms with her was “to recognize the right 
of the thiof”" In October the Piedmontese agent had been 
given bis passports, and in March the Pope, declining all 
overtures for reconciliation, launched the Greater Excom- 
munication’ against all who had promoted or abetted the 
separation of Romagna. “God in his wrath,” wrote the Pope, 
“will destroy the new Sennacheribs." Antonelli trusted more 
in the army. Ha could put small dependence indeed on the 
native troops, for he could only fill thoir ranks by recruiting 
from the scum of the population; but he appealed to 
Catholie Europa for men and money to defend the Papel 
throne from impious attacks, and though the Catholics stinted 
their offerings of money, from Austria and Switzerland, from 
Belgium and France and Ireland volunteers flocked in to fight 
in the church's cause against “the revolutionary Islamism, 
that threatoned Europa” Their caso was indefonsiblo, for 
they came to protect abuses, that they would not have 
tolerated at home, to trample on a sorely oppressed people 
struggling to be free; but the travesty of Italian politics, 
that passed current in Catholic literature, blinded them to 
the ugly facts around them, and many of them felt only the 
pious impulse, that bade them defend religion and the Pope 





1 InJaly 1859 Antonelli told the Paglish agent at Rome that the Greater 
Ezcommunication hd not been put into force since the Micdis Ages, ad 
would not bs used against Pledmort, 
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from enemies, whom fanaticism painted as worse than 
infidels. In cheracter they were the counterpart of Clari- 
baldi'a volunteers, though less disciplined and perbaps less 
brave. Fine enthusiasm mingled with love of adventure 
and sometiines of disorder and rapine. It was a pinchbeck 
orusade; but side by side with the refuso of the Austrian army 
and Irish pessants, who wero lured on falso protence of find- 
ing work and brawled in the streets of Rome,! were the brave 
pious youths, of culture and historie namos, who left their 
quiet chateaux in Brittany and Belgium to fight and die in 
a cause all unworthy their devotion. Ry the end of March 
Antonelli had 15,000 volunteers, besides the 5000 regulars 
of the Papal army. With the French garrison to keep 
Rome quiet, and the Neapolitan army as his second line, 
he could concentrate his forces in Umbria and the Marches 
and hope to regain Romagna Ho had planned this in 
the autumn, and it was only the imposing muster of the 
Leagues army that had saved Romagna from invasion. 
In the spring he felt strong enough not only to resist 
attack, but renew his designs on the lost province, pro- 
bably believing that ho had only the army of the League 
to deal with, and that Europe would prevent the Pied- 
montese from moving* As commander of his forces ho 
appoînted the French general, La Moricière, whose chequered 
career had seen him a disciple of St. Simon, the conqueror of 
Abd-el-Kader, a victim of the coup d'étzt, and now found 
him transformed to a champion of the Papacy. La Moricières 
appointment was probably mixed up with Orleanist intrigues 
against the Empiro;* but he himself was a single-mindedenthu- 
siast, casily discouraged perhaps, and puzzled how to reconoilo 
his devotion to the Papacy with the daily evidence of misrule, 
but a brave loyal man, with something left of his old liberal- 
ismn, and a hero nature that won love and allegiance. 
But the nationalists were determined not to abandon 
Umbria and the Marches for all the hostility of the Catholic 
1 Lecomte, L'Ztalie en 1860, 131; Loftus, Reminiscences, IL 139; Liverani, 
La papato, 216, 
* Bonfadini, Ares, 237-238; Thouvenel, Le accref, I. 135; Costolli, Car 
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world. Compromise was impossible between the national 
and the Catholic ideal. In Italian eyes the sacrifice of two 
millions of their follow-countrymen to the fancied intorosts 
‘©f the church was foreign interference of the most intolerable 
kind. Perugia was not forgotten; the matter, bad onough 
in itseli, bad been exaggerated, and Cavour rejciced that 
“the Pope appeared as butcher and not as victim” The 
excommunicstion roused all tho latent spiritual. revolt, 
‘The government unwisely struck back at the more hostile 
of tho bishops; and Garibaldi's diatribes voiced the anger of 
the more iconoclastic section. Many of the Piedmontese 
threatened to stay away from mass; at Bologna the feeling 
against the priesta was wide and bitter; at Florence the 
evangelicals made considerable headway ;* “the agitation in 
men's minds was deep, and serious perils threatened tho 
Catholic church, as in the dsys of Leo X" To devout 
Liberal Catholics, who saw tho dangor, tho romody lay in 
the destruction of the Temporal Power, and with it of the 
worldly policy of Rome No sophistry could conceal the 
rottenness of the plea for the Pope's independence, while his 
throne was propped by French bayonets or leaned on Austria 
to support it against ita own subjoota What value, thoy 
asked, has “the prestige of a sceptre, that has so often 
fallen from the weak hands that hold it, and been as often 
taken back an alms from the hands of Europe?" And 
all hope of making the theocracy tolerable had vanished. 
La Guéronnitro's simulated apology confessed that it could 
not progress. ‘The corruption, that Antonelli patronized, had 
discrodited it moro than all Gregory's cbsourantism. Tho 
feeling was becoming universal that the Pope would not and 
could not reform; that he could not accept representative 
institutionà or liberty of the press or lay schools or equality 
of laymen and clericals baforo the law. Antonelli had 
turned a deaf car to the Emperor's appeals for better govern- 
ment; “if wa are obliged to promise reforms, we shall pre- 
tend to give way,"* he told the Neapolitan minister, but he 
believed that the Emperor was not serious in his demands, 
And it was not a case that touched the Pope's own subjects 


1 Bee below, p. 200, * Bianchi, Diplomazia, VIII, 381, 
VOL. IL I 
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only. So long as Rome romained the focus, where the dis- 
possessed princes centred their intrigues, so long as Antonelli 
tried to draw the elergy into a vast conspiracy against Italian 
liberty and independence, the Temporal Power was a atand- 
ing menace to the new kingdom. Till the Papal volunteers 
vero disbandod, and Rome booamo tho capital of Italy, the 
danger of a civil war of fanaticism was always present. 
“You are calling down the storm that you may fish in 
troubled waters," was Gramont the French minister's grave 
rebuke to Antonelli. 

For the present, however, whilo the French garrison 
romained, it was only hot heads, who bed any hope of 
advancing to Rome. At this time probably not even 
Mazzini or Garibaldi contemplated any early possession of 
the capital, Nationalist sims only reached to Umbria and 
the Marches. Their momentary freedom in the summer 
had proved that the great majority of the Pops's subjocts 
were impatient to throw off his rule. There was, indeed, a 
minority under the influence of the priests, and La Moricitre 
is said to have collected 3000 volunteera from thom; but 
the daily desertions from the Papal troops to join the 
nationalist volunteors across the frontier, the general ab. 
stinence from smoking and the lottery, the bold protesta of 
the Perugians showed the feeling ot the provinces. Even 
at Rome the carnival had been deserted by all excopt the 
rabble and the English, and 4 brutal attack of gendarmes 
on a holiday crowd (March 19) widened tho gulf botwoen 
government and people. The nationelists outside were 
impatient to free their compatriots. The opposition to 
Garibaldi's expedition in the autumn had been to ite oppor- 
tuneness not to its principle. Blind to the finer side of La 
Moricièro's volunteors, even moderate men like Capponi and 
D'Azaglio bitterly resented the new kind of foreign inter- 
ference, which this “ mob of adventurers” had brought. “If 
we are attacked, we can defend ourselves and become the 
attackers” said Ricasoli, and ho was in close touch with the 
Umbrian patriotio commitices, urging them to proparo for 
the rising, when the government shonld give the signal. 
This ho hoped would bo as soon as parliament mot, and 
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Cavour had concurred, till the Emperor's altered attitude 
on the Tuscan question convinced him of the danger, and 
made him delay for the present any irrevocablo step. 

He was trying again to win Umbria and the Marches 
with the Popes consent. It scema hardly crediblo that, 
in the present temper of the Papal court, ho can have 
sorionsly hoped for succoss. But ho alwaya undorratod ita 
obstinacy and unwisdom, and thought it would be compelled 
to take counsal of its desperate position. Possibly, how- 
ever, it was a diplomatio move to put the Pope further 
in the wrong; it may have been a concession to the King's 
seruplos or tho Emporor'a seorot promptings, or a last 
resource in a moment of despondonoy after Napoleon's 
veto on anneration On February 7 Victor Emmanuel 
wrote to the Pope, asking him to concede the Vicariat 
under Papal suzerainty not only of Romagna, but of the 
two other provinces, professing si the same timo his devo 
tion to the church, and his desire to reconcile it with his 
duties as King. But the appenl made no impression on 
Pius; his answer only tbreatened ercommunication, and 
though the King wrote again after the plebiscites, offer- 
ing “in the interests of pesco” to recognize the Pope's 
suzorainty over Romagna, and making no mention of the 
other provinces, Antonelli refused absolutely to negotiate.! 

Nobody but Cavour bad had any hope of success from 
the overtures; and before he received Antonellis final 
answer, he too came to see that there lay more hope in 
tha Emperors anziety to withdraw his troops. However 
much Napoleon might have to vell his feelings from fear 
of the French Catholics, ho was more and more ex- 
asporated with the Pope. Pius had paltered vith all 
his appesls for reform, had broken into unrestrained in- 
veotive în his answer to tho pamphlet, had allowed Romo 
to become a hotbed ef legitimist, intrigne; and the Em- 
peror in retalistion tool: strong messures against the 
French Catholic press, and threstened to withdraw his 
troops, if his advice were not secepted. For years ho had 

* Blanchl, op. cib, VIII 397-403; Mamari, Viltorio Emansuale, 320-321; 
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been aiming at this, feeling more and more acutely the 
irreparable blunder of 1849. He had welcomed Antonelli’8 
suggestion of withdrawal în the previous spring; he had 
kept evacuation in mind all through the summer and 
autumn, and the increasing danger of collision with Italy, 
porhaps some thought of an Italian allianco against Austria 
and Prussia” made him now more than ever anzious to 
carry it cut. In April he proposed the substitution of 
Nespolitan troops for his om; and when Francis refused, 
knowing that it meant war with Piedmont” he sug 
gested that a native force should be orgunised sufficient 
for defence, that the Catholic Powers should subsidise 
the Papacy, and that the French should then withdraw, 
Antonelli, who detested the French patronage, welcomed 
tho proposal; Austria, Naples, Spain approved; and though 
the Pope and La Moricière wished to keep the French 
nt Rome and leave the nativo regiments and volun- 
teers free to operato against Romagna, Gramont at last 
(May 12) got a convention signed for the departure of the 
French troops on the first of July* But events had already 
happened, which made the convention nugatory” The day 
before it was signed Garibaldi landed at Marsala, and 
Zambianchi was preparing to cross the Papal frontier. The 
Roman question was forgotten for the moment in the 
drama that was unfolding in Sicily. 


The tyranny in Naples and Sicily, the universal detesta» 
tion of the Bourbons, the Sicilian tradition of revolt had 
for years past turned the thoughts of the nationalists to the 
rovolutionizing of tho South. Cavour and Mazzini alike 
had ineluded it in their schomos* and Mazzini had given 
foeble execution to his ideas in Pisacano's expedition. Time 
bad taught Ferdinand nothing, snd the administrative chaos 
grew worse, as sicknesa paralyzed tha Kinga brain. A 

1 Randob, A4moires, IL 34; and above, pp. 109, IL1. 
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fenrful and loathsome discaze struok him, and he lived just 
long encugh to hear the doom of his race in the declaration 
of war with Austria (May 22, 1859). The new King, 
Francis IL, bad been trained in blank ignorance of state 
affairs. Devoted to his father, honest and well-intentioned, 
but young, wenk, absolutely inexperienced, he was bound to 
follow Ferdinand's policy in the main. Filangieri was made 
prime ministor, and would havo givon a constitution, had ho 
had a free hand; but the whole strength of church and 
army mustered to defeat him, and carly in 1860 he rosigned. 
The King was still foebly anxious to rule well; tho English 
and Frenoh governments urged reform, and even Prussia 
and Russia, afraid that misrule would give wiogs to the 
revolution, counselled moderation A few weak reforms 
wero made; tho imporfect amnesty of tho beginning of his 
reign was extended to political prisoners; a concession was 
granted for the Naples-Brindisi railway ; and a great advance 
was made towards free trade. But the abuses of the police 
remained intolerable as ever, and Russell solemnly warned 
Austria of the inevitable consequences of the contrast between 
Northern justice and Southern misgovernment, 

To a certain oxtent Francis” accossion had raised the 
hope of better things. A small section of tho exiles hoped 
to save the Bourbona, as the Florentine nobles would have 
saved the Grand Duke, by forcing on the throne a liberal and 
nationalist policy. Comparatively few of them in the summer 
of 1859 thought that tho union of North and South was 
vithin tho range of practicablo politics; and to keep Murat 
off the throne, thoy would gladly havo met Froncis half 
vay. Cavour, anzions to put as many Italian troope as 
possible into the field, had even before Ferdinand'« death, 
and still more after it, proposed an offensiva and defensive 
alliance,' and forswore all projects against the Bourbons, 
Franoo, it scoms, wont so far as to promiso tho Marches and 
Umbria as the prioe of his acceptance* Filangieri would 

» Ta 1757 the elder Plit wanted Sardinia and che Two Sicilisa to combine 
against Austrisu predominance in Italy: Cliafkam Correpondence, I. 254. 
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have readily consented; but, though Francis, as bis father had 
edvised, rejected Austria's overtures for alliance, Italian Indo- 
pendence was a thing that had no meaning for him, and the 
court party won him back from Filangieris bold. In the 
sutumn he was trying to form an anti-Piedmontese coalition, 
and but for Napoloon's veto, would have sent his troops to 
win back Romagna for the Pope. 

The scheme of the eriles had in fact little following at 
Naples. There were few there who put any trust în the 
perjured race. Murattists and nationalista alike opposed a 
policy, which promisod to strengthen the Bourbons and 
make Piedmont morally responsible for their safety. After 
Villafranca the South came anew into prominence, The 
Unitarians were angling for the flcating nationalist senti- 
ment, which, vague and undecided as it was, was bound to 
gravitate to them, Murattism was involved in the diseredit 
of Villafranca, and only lingared on for want of a better 
policy. And the acceptance of the Piedmontese monarchy 
by all partiea in the North, the attitude of Tuscany and 
Emilia, the influonco of Garibaldi wero rapidly bringing the 
Southern netionalists over in mass to the Unitarians. In 
Sicily Fabrizi and Quadrio had woven a widesprend conspiracy, 
and efter Villafranca La Farina urged the branches of the 
National Society in the island to revolt at once. At the 
samo time Crispi, who was still a republican in principle 
and losth to accept the royalist programme, went there in 
disguiso and organisod the soorot sociotios for a rising in 
October® But the lesders had been impressed into the plot 
against their judgment; they believed that Sicily could not 
rise successfully without the help of Piedmont; La Farina 
had changed his tactics, and was urging his friends to wait, 
till Central Italy was annezed; and in spito of Garibaldis 
promise of help, the insurrection dwindled down to a petty 
outbreak in the neighbourhood of Palermo. 

But Crispi was not discouraged, and after his failure to 
win Rattazzi's support,' he prepared for a new attempt in 
the coming April Some encouragemeni cameo from Cavour 


1 He had large stores of bombs mid» on Omaini's model, 
* See above, p. 124. 
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and his friends! but the plot was mainly the work of the 
democrata Mazzini, who was în hiding at Genoa, threw 
himself into it and asked Garibaldi to lead the insurrection, 
but Garibaldi had small belief in the chances of a popular 
rising, and would promise nothing but a supply of arma 
from the Rifle Fund, and these only on condition that tha 
movement was under the royal flag (February 24). At last he 
wrote (March 15), thnt if tho Sicilians rose spontanecusly 
in Victor Emmanvel'a name, he would go to their help.* 
Mazzini, alwoys balf suspicious of Garibaldi, and per- 
haps net sorry to see the movement in other hands, had 
already selected as leader, in the event of Garibaldi's refusal, 
a young Sicilian noble, Rosalino Pilo. A few days after the 
receipt of Garibaldi's letter, Pilo started with one companion 
and a vory little monoy to bo tho forlorn hope of Sicilian 
liberation. When he landed near Messina tho revolution 
had already broken out, Arms hed been collected during 
the winter in the patriotic  monastery Della Gancia ab 
Palermo, and at dawn on April 4 the convent bell gave the 
signal to the conspiratora But the plot had leaked out, 
and the government was on the watch. The troops stormed 
and sacked the monastery, and Palermo hed to content 
itself with empty demonstrations. But the whole surround- 
ing country had risen in response; Girgenti, Noto, Caltani- 
setta, Trapani enjoyed a momentary freedom, “My fellow 
conspirators are all Italy and God,” said to his captora Riso, 
the master-mason, who had organised the rising. But 
though there was serious fighting at Carini, the insurgents 
could make no prolongod stand, and tho German and Swiss 
mercenaries took their revenge with a fiendish brutality. 
Before Pilo joined the remnanta of the bands, the rising, 
though not erushed, had lost any hope of successa. Except 
indeed Mazzini and the Sicilian exile La Masa, both jealous 
of Garibaldi, fow had eny confidoneo in Pilo'a mission The 
saner heads recognized, that there was only one man who 
could make the rebellion succossful. Tho majority of tho 
pl EA Mara, Pot By Fariol, Latera aivili; Oddo, £ mila 1: 38} and 
"© Maria, Gorda 554 Mnaal, Oper, KI Iv sco Crispi, derit 32, 
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Genoess Committee, irritated by Mazzini incapacity to 
understand anybody polioy but his om, resolved to go 
their own way and bind Garibaldi to hia promise. When 
the first favourable news of the rising arrived, Garibaldi again 
reluctantly consented to go (April 7), and asked the King to 
put a brigade from the royal army under his orders, In com- 
mon with most of his friends, he saw that nothing effective 
could be done without the help of Cavour's government. 
Cavour'a sotions and statements n this crisis ara so 
contradictory, that his real intentions must remain an un- 
solved problem, unless indeed, as is most probable, they 
varied from day to day. On his return te office, he did not 
contemplato any early rupture with Naples; he instructed 
Villamarina, his minister at the Bourbon court, to promise 
that Piedmont would abet neither revolution nor annexation 
in tho South; and though ho was encouraging the Unitariana 
in Sicily, it is probable that st present he bad little hope of 
sueecesful revolution there, still less at Naples. But towards 
the end of March his policy began to change. Annexation 
was virtually assured in the Centre, and the cession of Savoy 
and Nice would make him more independent of France, He 
had heard of the proposed occupation of the Marches by 
Neapolitan troops (March 22), and expecting that it was the 
prelude to an invasion of Romagna, he had determined to 
rogard it as @ hostile aot, unless Franois would recogniza 
the annexation of Romagna and allow Piedmont to occupy 
Ancona! At a later date he said that immediately after the 
annexation of the Centre he made up his mind to dethrone 
the Bourbons. Whether or not his plans had gone so far, 
he sounded Villamarina (March 30) as to the chances of 
annexation at‘ Naples, though erpressing a hope that tho 
statua quo might continue for the presont. A fow days 
later (April 4) La Masa told him of the plot that was 
maturing at the Delle Gancia convent. The main lines of 
Cavour's policy were the same ns they had been for the past. 
four years, to prevent any movement which might divido 
the nationalists, and kcop cach dovclopmont attached to 


+ Biaxchi, op. ei, VINI. 281; Cavour; op. ci, IL 253; Carandinl, Fondi, 
320. Agfuires irangirea 1000, 98-99 Ia Incredible, 
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stringa that tho government could pull Doubtless he saw 
that it was impossible to stop revolution in Sicily, as it had 
been atopped in Umbria in the autumn. It would at all 
eventa effectually prevent a Nespolitan invesion of Romagna. 
Therefore he must connive at it and guide it, but the 
government must bava no responsibility, must do nothing 
to risk the ground that had been won, or hazard the great 
march onward. If the free lancos would tako the risk, and 
in case of failure pay the cost, tho main movement could 
not lose, and it might grostly gain. He promised help 
vaguely, and saw how great the risi was, if an undisciplined 
revolt were led by incompetant chiefa His first, effort to 
find a leader failed, and & few days later Garibaldi's appesi 
to the King must have been known to him. Forgetting 
Garibaldi's bitter attack on him at this vory moment, ho 
saw that he was the one man who conld bring victory out 
of so much danger. It was impossible to give him the 
brigade, but he told La Farina to let him have the help 
that had at first. been destined for La Masa, and supply him 
with muskets from the National Society's magazines; and 
he gave permission that the rifles at Milan belonging to 
Garibaldî's fund, which the government bad practically talten 
charge of, should be used for the expedition* 

Garibaldi meanvwhile, after his unfortunate appearance 
in the Chamber, had returned to Quarto on the coast near 
Genoa. In gpite of his promises he was still very irresolute. 
He was more inclined to go to Nice and head a desperate 
resistance to the French; and his reluctance grow with the 
unsatisfactory news from Sicily and the difficultics that 
erowded on the preparations for the expedition. He had 
had the Kings answer refusing the brigado; D'Azeglio, 
revolted by Cavour double play, laid an embargo on the 
riflos at Milan; Cavour, Medici, La Farina, all now threw 
their weight against the expedition® Garibaldi had no wish 

» La Farine, Fpisolorio, Il 313} Guergoni, Gorialdi, Il 313 Vecchi, 
Corallo 106-117; Canoe op, ni IIL 243; [V. ci; Oddo, pn. cit, I 
168. Pianciani, Dell'arddomento, 40 is quite wrong. 

* D'Azeglio, Z'/ialie, 162; Caroxr, op. sit, IV. cxravili; Un antica parla- 
mentare, Crispi, 1615 Mario, Bertani, IL 30-40 ; Guerzoni, gp. cit., II 31,38; 
Pursano, Diaria, 1. 81; Mazzini, Opere, XI. lxxîx. 
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to imitato the fate of the Bandieras and Pisscane, and La 
Farina left Genos on April 20, convinoed that ho had given 
up all intention of going. 

The nows came probably as a relief to Cavour. Ho was 
distracted by a royal visit to Florence: be dreaded a fiasco, 
which the bad news from Sicily mado appear only too 
probable, or the recurrenca of some more serious complica- 
tion of the Cegliari type; he had doubts whether Garibaldi 
would be proof against Mazzinian influence; still more ho 
feared the attitude of France, and the indefinite occupation of 
Rome, if the expodition onos started, Onthe other hand, ho 
had received Villamarina's report that the rebellion promised 
to sucesed in Sicily; he knew that Austria would not intervene; 
Le Farina had resssured him ss to Garibaldi's loyalty to the 
crown Ho was anzious to provide for either contingency, and 
when the Gonoese Committoo soundod his intentions on April 
23, he seems still to have held out promises of help} 

While he was hesitating, Garibaldi was yot more torn 
by indecision, persuaded and dissuaded by ench new in- 
ffuenca, but on the whole leaning more ta going. He was 
longing for sction, in which he could forget political and 
domestio disappointmenta; unhopeful as he was of the 
chances of the expedition, he “thought it his duty to go, 
where Italians were fighting their oppressors” But he was 
puzzled as to Cavour's attitude, and saw how grave was tho 
position, if the Emperor frightened the government into in- 
aetion or opposition. Three times within a week he changed 
his mind, and it was only the knowledge that othera would 
go without him, combined with Crispi's insistence and a falso 
telogram bringing better news from Sicily, that finally de-, 
cided him* On May 1 he announced his intention to start 

* Gavour, op. cit, VI. 559; Bianebi, op. cit, VIII. 290; Birtori's speech in 
the Chamber on June 19, 1863. For suother account of Gavoura words a00 
Bertani, Fre poliziohe, 61, It is certan]z strange that (it Mario, Bertani, {8 cor- 
rect) Sirtori opposed the expeditiam ou April 30; res Lowever Vecchi, cp. cit, 
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* (0) Mazzini, Opere, XI bervi-bixvii; Marlo, ep. ct, IL 40-42; Mazzini, 
Ad 4. Gionelli, 130; (5) Mirone, Fabrizi, 54; Guerzoni, Bizio, 154; Mazzini, 
op. cit, 131; Cavour, op. cit, IV. cli; (e) La Mass, Futti, v, vii; Vecchi, on. 
cit, 119-120; Turr, Risporta, 6; accorditg tothe two latter, and Ella, Note, 
51, the telegram was forzed by Crispi. 
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as soon as possible Mesnwhile Cavour'a doubts were 
settling in the opposite direction In view of the bad 
reporta from Sicily the expedition soomed moro madnosa 
The foreign governments were raining questions as to the 
meaning of the preparations at Genoa, and he had told the 
French minister that the enterprise had been abandoned. 
Now the news came that Garibaldi was lenning towarda 
going. ‘The disappointment upset his judgment. Hurrying 
to meet the King at Bologna, he proposed (May 1) that 
Garibaldi should bo arrestod. Tho King, who had been 
giving Garibaldi direct encouragement* and had spoken at 
Florence of “new tasks and new wars” refused;* and 
Cavour, perhaps realizing that in the excited state of publio 
opinion his proposal was an impossible one, saw that nothing 
remained to be done, except to givo the expedition every 
chance of success. La Farina was sent to Genoa te deliver 
up the National Socicty’s muskete, though through some 
strange under-handed manceuvre, explicable only by La 
Farinw's petty suspicions and jealousics, Garibaldi received 
only a portion of them. Instructions were sent to the 
authoritios at Genoa to connive at the loading and depar- 
turo of the steamers, Indeed without the help of tho 
government it would have been impossible for the expedi- 
tion to start* Porsano, tho Piedmonteso admiral, was 
ordered to arrest the expedition, if it put in at a Sardinian 
port; but ha knew that Cavour only wished to save appear- 
ances, and he was careful to let Garibaldi's steamers pass on 
unmolested.' 


* Cavour, op. cit, IV. civil, clsiil; see bowerer Mario, op. cit, IL 48. I 
cannct reconlls and bard)y believe D'Ideville, Journal, I. 55. 

1 D'Haussonville, Caro, 420; Castelil, Carcur, 88. 

* Oddo, ep. cit, L 169, 173; Guerzoni, Garilaldi, Il. 31, 38; Mazzini, 
Opere, XI. xxx; Vecchi, op. vit, 123-124; La Farine, op. sit, ÎL 313, 4273 
Marlo, Geribalii, 5425 Bianohi, Coen 943 Cavour, op. cit, IV. cieli. 
dlaili; Rin sor. de ricorg., L 188-190. The statezenta to the contrary br 
Bortaol, op. clk, 53, ud Pianoleni, op, ot, aro certaloly vatrue. 

* Cavour, Zetlere, IIL 245-246; Porsano, Diario, L 14-16; 500 Afoires 

1560, 141, for the official version. | See also Chiaia, Dina, L 379, 
Bome doubt attaches to the letter in Biacohi, Cesour, 94, 83 Poraano does no 
mention it; there is nothing improbabile in ft, but Persaro did not Lot on 
any auch instructions, 
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Tue “ExreDmtON oF rus Tnovesnp*; Zambisnchi'e raid; Marsala; 
Calatafimi ; Palermo, The Siciliana ; Crispi's government ; Cavour 
and Sicily ; question of annexstion ; La Farina's mission, and banish- 
ment; Cavour and Garibaldi in July, The reinforcemente ; Miluzo. 
Cavoor 4xD Narra; be wishes to anticipate Garibaldi ; Francia 
granta a constitution j Cavour intriguce at Naplco ; the nationalists 
fail to rise there; risiog în the province. Cavova DEGIDES TO 
ocoury UMbRIA ; the Bertani-Nicotera expedition ; Cavour geta the 
Emperor’ sanction. 








Ar dawn on May 5 the little expedition Îeft Genoa in two 
of Rubattino's steamers. There was no lack of men to fill 
them. Bertanis Committee and the prestige of Garibaldi's 
name had drawn volunteers from all Italy, and the only 
difficulty was to keep down the numbers to the odd thousand 
that Garibaldi could take. Thcy were mainly North Italians, 
for of the 1072 that started in their red-shirt uniforma, 850 
came from Lombardy, Emilia, and Venetia. They were a 
strangoly mixed band of patriots and adventurers, with little 
in common save their devotion to Garibaldi and a boundless 
courage.' “There came,” in the words of one of them, “the 
Sicilian in search of his country, the rejeoted lover looking 
for forgetfulness, the hungry looking for bread, the wretched 
for death ;” most of them, though, the pick of the Cacciatori, 
some of them veterans who had served in the Crimea. It 
was a splendid hazard and great was ita reward; and the 
glory of its initiative must go to the Committee at Genca— 
to Bertani and Crispi and Mazzini, whose blind faith had 

1 Forbes sasa that ho never raw or heard of a volunteer, who was the 
worse for dela. lo 
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overborne Garibaldi's hesitation, and dragged the King anl 
Cavour in their wake. But at the moment it seemed a 
venture of heroie folly. The Bourbons had 23,000 troopa 
in Sicily, and 100,000 more on the mainland, with a power- 
ful artillery and well-nigh impregnabla fortresses. The 
prospeota of effective support from the population were very 
doubtful Reinforcements might be sent, but this depended 
on the favour of the government, and it was all too probable 
that Garibaldi would be crushed before they could arrive. 
The sequel will show how, dospite the extraordinary collapso 
of the Bourbon defence, the risk was again and again a very 
terrible one. There was probably no man in Europo except 
Garibaldi, who could have fought through beginnings s0 un- 
promising to victory; and even against him the odds came 
often all but too heavy. The “ Expedition of the Thousand” 
made Italy; but it might easily have ended in disaster, that 
would have thrown back tho national csuse for years to 


come. 

With all Italy hanging în suspense on their fate, the 
two vessels were cossting southwards. A strange piece of 
treachery, whose authorship can only be surmised, prevented 
them from taking up tho ammunition for Lo Farina's musketa, 
and thus the expedition was almost unarmed. Partly to 
supply the deficiency, Garibaldi made land at Talamone, 
a small Tuscan port, and obtained from the compliant com- 
mandant of Orbetello the ammunition he required and threa 
cannon. He bad another object in stopping here. Mazzini 
and his friends had persuaded him to embrace their schemes 
for a simultaneous expedition to the Papal States; and 
though he had oceasional misgivings, he had thrown him- 
self heartily into the project, and had mada it part of his 
schemes for some time past He intended it ss # feint to 
mislead the enemy na to his destination; but with strange 
lack of wisdom ho landed only some sixty men under a 
discredited officer, Zambianchi. No doubt ha expected rein- 
forcements to join from Tuscany, and intended that Cosenz 


/* Garibalài, Memorie, 374 ; Mazzini, Opere, XL cxi ; Mario, Bertoni, 11.331 
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or Medici should soon follow from Genoa with a larger 
force, But it was an incomprehensible blunder Zam- 
bianchi'a tiny band courted disaster; and though Garibaldi 
was doubtless ignorant of the negotiations for tho French 
evacustion, he must have realized something of the trouble 
he was creating for the governmont. Mazzini’ foolhardy 
obstinacy and Garibaldi’ light compliance postponed the 
departure of the French garrison, and mado Îtaly wait ten 
‘more years for Rorne. As soon as tho news reached Cavour, 
he sent strong orders to Ricasoli to prevent the violation of 
Roman territory ;* bui the sympathies of the people were 
with the expedition, and Zambianchi crossed the frontier 
(May 20), to bo attacked near Acquapendente by tlie Papal 
gendarmes, while he and his men were half intoricated, and 
driven bsck into Tuscany, where Ricasoli disarmed and 
arrested them, 

Meanwhile Garibaldi, stexming to the south, arrived at 
Marsala on May 11. . Ho had eluded iho Neupolitan ships 
on the open sea, but when nearing land two oruisers sighted 
him, and pursuod him closely into harbour. One of his 
vessels grounded, and had not the Nenpolitan firing been 
wide and wild, half his men would never have set foot 
ashore” There was no garrison at Marssla, but the expedition 
was în danger of being hemmed in at the corner of tho 
island, and Garibaldi decided to make a prompi advance 
on Palermo. Hailed with delirious erthusiasm by the in- 
habitants, and proclaiming himself dictator of the island in 
the name of Victor Emmanuel, he pushed on along the road 
to Palormo, whilo Le Masa eproad tho revolution through 
the rural district, and the szuadre that had survived the 
Della Gancia insurrection came in hy detachmenta 

Half-way to Palermo he met the Neapolitans în strong 
position on the hills of Calatafimi (May 15)" He had only 


* I do not bellova Guersoni'a statement (Garibaldi, IL 54) that tho authori- 
ties connired. 

® There was no trath in the Nespolitan assertiob that thelr firing was 
prevented by tho Eogliah men-of-war stationed there. Bee Correspondence- 
Garibaldi; Guerozi, op. cit, IL 6a. 

* The spot was callod Pianto de’ Romani, tn memory of thedefest indicted 
by the Kigestans on Appins Claudius in 263 n.0. 
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800 cf his own badly-annel men and 1500 undisciplined 
aquadre to meet Landi'a 3 500 well-armed and disciplined troopa. 
But one after another, tho soven terraccs of tho hill-slope 
were stormed, and bravely as the Nespolitans fought, they 
could not stand before the desperate bayonet rush. On May 
19 Garibaldi was on the hills above Palermo. His first move 
had sucessded, but the real difficulties of the eampsign had 
yel to come. His position was full of hazard. Ho had only 
his own 800 to depend upon, for though Termini and Misil- 
meri had risen, and by the 218t the whole centre of the 
island was free and had sent in 5000 men, the indiscipline 
and lisbility to panica of tho improvised bands made them 
ofsmall value except as scouts. In front of him at Palermo 
were 20000 Nenpolitans, their officers uneducated, cowarda, 
promoted through court favour er the influenco of the 
camorra, but the men, ignorant and brutal as they were, 
faîrly bravo and roady to fight woll under good leadership, 
Despito Calatafimi, despite the superstitious terror that 
belioved Garibaldi loagued with supornal or infernal powers, 
the superiority of the royal troops in numbers, in arms, in 
discipline was so immense, that under tolerable generalship 
they would ossily bare crushed the little band of heroes. 
Garibaldi knew well the immense odds against him; he 
now that his one chance lay in tho sudacious, brilliant 
strategy, that had so often confounded a superior force, 
Ho was afraid to attack Palermo from the west, and by 
two wonderful and hazardous marches he took his men by 
a long aro through the mountains to Misilmeri sonth-enst 
of the city (May 21-25), while two strong columns of the 
enemy went off in hot pursuit on a false scent to the south. 
His plan was to attack Palermo by night; once in tho city, 
he would havo the houses for fortificationa and the populace 
behind him His hopes of a surprise were spoilt by the 
panies of the squadre, and it was not till after dawn on the 
27th, that he was able to attack and capture the Termini 
gato. The odds were still overwhelmingly in favour of the 
Neapolitans, and the least energy on the part of Lanza 
the conmmandant must bave crushed the assailanta. But 
ho contented himself with a furious bombatdment, which 
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wrought terribla havoc in the city, but did little to check 
the attack. The church bells clashed back defiance; the 
people began to stir, and inch by inch the city was won, 
till the soldiers were confined to the Castellammare fortress 
and its vicinity and an isolated group of buildings round 
the royal palaco. It was a fearful scene of destruction; 
“every barricade” says an eye-witness, “rose under a tem- 
pest of shells, overy foot of ground was won amid the 
erackling of the flames, the crash of falling houses, the 
shrisks of victims buried beneath the ruina or murdered 
by the suvage soldiery in their flight” 

The bombardment ceased on the morning of the 2oth 
to allow tho garrison to make a sortie; but tho attack broko 
ineffoctually agninst the barricades, and Lanza's fast-waning 
courage failed him. Garibaldi's unconventional tactics para- 
lyzel him; he was doubtful of the loyalty of the fleet; his 
soldiers, more hungry for plunder than fighting, were be- 
gianing to desert, He was only anzious now to come to 
terms with tho “filibusters” On the fourth day of the 
fighting he appealed to Mundy, who commanded tho British 
squadron in the bay, to mediate, and Garibaldi, welcoming 
the offor to suspend bhostilities, agroed to a twenty-four 
hours' truce, The Nespolitans little Lnew how desperate 
his position was. His powder was almost exhausted, the 
squadre wero again more or less demoralized, twenty acres of 
the city were a smouldering heap of ruins, and the situa 
tion was so perilous, that ovon ho was thinking of eva- 
cuating Palermo and retreating to the mountains Next 
morning the truco wss prolonged to enable Lanza to 
communicate with Naples. Francis' ministers knew that 
Palermo could be recovered only by a yet more terrible 
bombardment; they dared not incur the odium, and the 
King, recognizing that his only hope was to conciliate England 
and France, sent back orders to evacusate. By June 20 the 
last Neapolitan troops had ssiled, and before this the 
revolution had spread through all tho island. Except 
Messina and Syracuse, which were held down by the fear 
of bombardment, and the fortresses of Milazzo and Agosta 
all Sicily was free from the hated rale. In less than a 
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month 1000 men had conquered 24,000, and won an 
island of two million inhabitanta Their own splendid 
fighting, the cowardica and incapacity of tho Nespolitan 
generale, the unanimity of the population had accomplished 
the soemingly impossiblo task. But again and again victory 
‘had trembled in the balance, and had Lanza been aught 
but a poltroon, or Sicilian patriotism less universal, the heroie 
attempt must have ended in almost certain disaster. 

The tyranny had succumbed through its own inherent 
vices, and it was a more arduous task to organise another 
government in its stead. The Sicilians had indsed welcomed 
the revolution with heart and soul; every islander had 
learnt from his cradle to hate the Bourbons and the re- 
joicing was common to every class and section. Even the 
clergy made common causo, end priest and friar went 
through the island presching the holy war. ‘Garibaldi 
own benignant personality made bim in Sicilian eyes a half 
divine hero, and the people cheered for him and the 
Madonna Santissima in one breath and believed him de- 
scended from the holy virgin Rosalia! But there was 
no dispogition to make sacrifices Their own island was 
free, and what cared they beyond for the deliverance of the 
abhorred Neapolitans, or theories of Italian Unity? They 
organised their own local govemment with some energy, 
but few came forward to help in the tremendous problem 
of contral organization. Tho well-to-do, solfish and suspici- 
ous of the men who surrounded Garibaldi, held aloof. The 
sonseription, which the dictator had decreed, broke down 
before the passive resistance of the people, and only a few 
thousand volunteers were collected. ‘The squadre were 
clamorous for pay, and had to be broken up and re- 
organized. Outside Palermo indeed there was no anarchy, 
such ss Garibaldi's enemies depicted. Save for agrarian 
disturbances at Bronte, sterniy suppressed by Bizio, and 
an occasional breaking out of old feuds or resistance to the 
tax-colleotore, tho country was quiet But the central 
government was almost powerless everywhere, and in 

1 4 whole convent of nuns at Palermo insieted on kissing him : Mario, The 
Red Shirt, 9; incense was bumt in his hononr: Adamoli, Da San Martino, 99 
VOL IL K 
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Palermo itself thero were dangerous materials. The mafia 
had probably helped to organise the squadre. Prisons had 
beon opened during the fighting, and the oriminals were 
at loose in the streete, threatening their private enemies, 
Thirty sbini had been detectol and massaored, despite 
Garibaldi's efforts to save them, and more innocent victims 
went in terror of their lives. It was only the dictators 
all-commanding prestige, that saved Sicily from the usual 
criminal sequel of its revolutions. 

In fact tho task of government, which scemed on paper 
so easy to the democrats, proved altogether beyond their 
powers. Garibaldi’s political ideas were always primitive. 
Crispi, who was the real chief of the government, had not 
yet learnt from his political studies how to manage men 
Ho was a man litilo loved; solf-confident, strong-willed, 
energetio, without tact or wish to compromise, restive under 
any leadership. “I am Crispi,” was anid to havo been his 
reply, when asked two years later to what political pariy he 
belonged. A bitter enemy, unserupulous in his ambitions, 
inconsistent, not with Cavour's robust indifference to sppear- 
ances but from real carelessness for principle, with little 
regard for political morality either in ends or mesns, ho 
was a man who might accomplish much, but that much was 
aa likoly to be evil as good. Under him the whole attempt 
at government by amateurs broke down. Garibaldi, with 
the best and humanest of intentions, but bored and worried 
by administrative details, tried to found schools! and reform 
foundling hospitals, while the very elements of government 
were falling into atoma. All the veneration and love, thet 
the people felt towards him, did not make them pay their 
taxes, Nominally dictator, he was the tool of the men he 
trusted, and merely signed the dacrees which Crispi Inid 
before him. And Crispi, headstrong and autoeratie, made 
the difliculties greater by his own impetuous folly. Ho set 
himself to piok to pieces the whole existing machinery of 
administration, and fiooded the country with new laws, thet 
only added to the confusion The summary suppression of 

* Seo the delight{fal pistare of his military school for the Palermo gamina 
in Mario, op. cis. 
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the grist-tax and other unpopular burdons, whilo it did 
nothing to stir the people to effort, impoverished the trea- 
sury. Ho nominated tumcoats and adventurers to office, 
and jobbery throve as in a hotbed. There were hardly any 
law-courts, for the magistrates had been dismissed. There 
was no police, no national guard, and the only security for 
person and property lay în the self.restraint cf the people. 
And though their unanimity and enthusiasm, however passivo, 
kept the country quiet, and saved the govamment from 
many embarrassmentes, it was a black outlook for the future 
with the old order broken up, and a mob of intriguers and 
place-hunters in office. Crispi’ misrule was the first of the 
series of blunders, which merred the early years of Italian 
rule in the South! 

Reports ci the misrulo caused grave disquistudo to 
Cavour, He had rejoiced at the news of Garibaldi's landing. 
Now that the dio was cast, his perplezitias disappoared; 
“ Garibaldis expedition may be right or wrong, but at all 
events it is inevitable” he said; “we cannot hesitate, we 
must help him Inopportune as he probably still thought 
the move was, it was ‘another grest stepping-stono to final 
unity.” The diplomatio storm had burst, and had been loss 
severe than he anticipated Russia indeed had told him 
menacingly, that only geographioal distanes prevented her 
from interfering; but England wes stoutly friendly, and 
France accepted the plea, that the government could not 
have stopped Garibaldi without grave peril to itself. He 
decided therefore, after a moment's hesitation, to allow 
private help to be freely sent. Ho went further; Persano 
was left with instructions so open, that even before the 
surrender of Palermo he felt at liberty to sail there (June 4), 
and give every kind of indirect assistance, On the premier's 
specific orders he made an unmecessfal attempt to win over 
the Nenpolitan fiset. A few days later (June ro) Cavour 
was hoping that Garibaldi would cross into Calabria; towards 
tho end of June ho allowed the Garibaldian reinforcements 
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to arm themselves from the government’ stores at Genoa, 
and Persano, who now saluted Garibaldi with vic 
honours, was instructed to escort them to Sicily. “If once 
tho Italian flog fiies at Taranto," the premier wrote to 
Ricasoli (June 27), “it means the end of the Temporal 
Power and the liberation of Venice”! 

It was not an honourable policy to encourage revolution 
against a government, with which he was at peace; and the 
depth of ita dishonour has yet to ba seen, It is an open 
question, whether, morality sside, it would not have been 
bettor strategy to attack Naples at onco and completo tho 
work. But Cavour would not break from his established 
rule to let the freo lances take the risk. He was ready to 
use and suerifice Garibaldi, ss he would have used and sacri- 
ficed himself, for the common cause. He would have no 
irruption into the Papal States, and he persuaded Medici and 
Cosenz, despite Garibaldi's orders, to surrender any designs 
on Umbria and talco thoir reinforcements to Sicily. Ho was 
still more preoccupie@ by the fear that ultra-democracy, pos- 
sibly the republio, might gain a footing in the island. Ofa 
republie, at present si all events, there was no danger; but 
the sequel proved how roal was the risk of a democratio, anti- 
Piodmontese development, which would split the nationa- 
lists, which might in the future lead to civil war, and be 
driven in spite of itself to republicanism. Cavour was deter- 
mined to check it, if he could, st the start; and to fortify 
Garibaldi against the demooratie influence, to " organize and 
regulate government,” to push on annexation, he sent La 
Farina to Palermo. 

Thot immediate annexation to Piedmont was the wise 
policy for Sicily can hardly be questioned; it would have 

an experienced and orderly administration, it would 

have out away the ground for intrigue and faction, and 
checkmated the party, which was sowing dissension and civil 
strife, In the cool judgment of after years no excuse is 
possible for the men, who, led by Crispi” at Palermo and 
Persano, Diario, L. 21-22, 30, 42 ; Cavour, Lettere, ILL 266, 272, 274; VL 
563; Bianohi, Cavour, 98 ; Piarciani, Del endamento, 84 ; Mundy, op. cîà, 180; 
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Bertani at Genoa, were trying to postpone annexation in- 
definitely. Their plea cf saving the sovereignty of the 
people was futilo în faco of tho almost universal cagerness of 
the Sicilians to be annexod* Their real object was to leave 
4 thomn in the side of the govermment, to build up in South 
Italy a power which would be fatal, if not to the monarchy, 
at all events to the party which had hitherto guided the 
national movement. That their opposition had some ground 
may be conceded; many besides themselves wero weary of 
the French alliance, were revolted by the devicus paths of 
Cavour diplomacy, and longed for a franker and nobler 
polioy. But theirs wes the antagonism of men, who were 
wantonly endangering the whole raovement, because îr had 
not gone on their own lines, or because it had brought 
personal disappointment and resentment. Garibaldi, no 
doubt, was free fm base motives; he thought that Italy 
needed “an honest tomporary dictatorsbip”; ho only in- 
tended to defer annexation, till he had accomplished his 
work. If Victor Emmanuel took over the government of 
Sicily at once, diplomacy, be thought, might step in and 
prevent him from crossing to the mainland and completing 
the unity of Italy. 

His fears probably originated in the suggestione of Crispi 
and his party. Thoy kad no foundation în fact. Cavour 
was prepared to annex not only Sicily but Naples as soon 
as the opportunity arrived. But La Farina wss the worst 
possible agent that he could have selected to push his cause. 
He was honest and capable, but bonsiful, tactless, ambitious, 
a personal enemy cf Crispi, unpopular with the whole demo- 
cratio party as “ Cavour evil familiar”; and it was easy to 
persuado tho dictator, that a man who was tho promiors 
friend and had voted for the cession of Nice, could be no 
friend of hi. La Farina, without waiting to sound his 
ground, began an uncompromising atiack on Crispi’ govern- 
ment; and it became a base personal struggle betwean them, 
in which Cavour vainly tried to hold his hot lisutenant in. 
La Farins knew that he had the public opinion of the island 
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behind him. Crispi was unpopular; the Sicilians were im- 
pationt for a settlement. Persano and some of Garibaldi's 
‘best generals supported them, and the pressure was s0 strong, 
that Garibaldi was obliged to dismiss Crispi. But Crispi 
still bad the distators ear; and Garibaldi, already meaning 
to march to Rome and give no hostages to Cavour, was 
resolute to have no annezation yet. And though ho had 
moods, when he was eager for general reconciliation, and even 
talked of decreeing annexation by virtue of his dietatorial 
powers, he banished La Farina from the island (July 7),and the 
vietorious partisans added circumstances of studied indignity. 
The high-handed intolerance of tho act angered Cavour 
greatly. His anziety had increased with the continued 
reporta of tho misgovormment; ho was suspicious of Bertani's 
work at Genoa, and threatened Garibaldi (June 28) that if 
the ultra-democrat remained his agent, no more reinforce- 
ments would be allowed to start. As soon as La Farina 
returned (July 10), he stopped the supplies from the govemn- 
ment's stores; though he still permitted the volunteers to 
start. But he would not openly thwart Garibaldi; he 
wanted still to use him; he hoped no doubt to wean him 
from his mischievous surroundings, or leave him to wreck 
his reputation as a statesman. Ho corresponded with him 
through Persano as to La Farina's suocessor, and sent 
Depretis (July 21), who was acceptable to Garibaldi, 
because he had resigned office in protest against the 
cession of Nice, Depretis had some cleverness of a minor 
order; but his indecision, his rather olastic principles, his 
liking to go with the stresm made him more of a tactician 
than a statesman. Ho sueceeded fairly well as “pro-dicta- 
tor,” effecting a great improvement in the administration, 
snd securing a step towards Unity by the introduction of 
the Piedmontese Statute, But Cavour, over-tolerant, in- 
sisted that he should work with Crispi, and Crispi took 
office again only on condition that there should be no talk: 
of annexstion till Naples was free, Inevitably Depretis 
became the leader of the annerationiste, and the old 
struggle with all ite dangers went on below the surface. 
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Cavour'8 grest error was in not taking a stronger lîne, 
Had he been less deferential to Garibaldi, and boldiy 
ordered a plebiscito for or against aunexation, he would 
have saved Italy from much of the subsequent trouble 
Such a course would have been hailed with delight by the 
great majority of the islanders; even as it was, Garibaldi 
was sometimes inclined to give way from sheer weariness.! 
But a bold policy required a stronger agent than Depretis. 
Cavour failed to secure the one mean, who could have 
rescue Sicily from the slough of disorder and misrule 
Ricasoli alone among Italian statesmen was strong enough 
for the post; the firm hand, the bold progressive mind, 
that had brought Tuscany through her crisis, would have 
quelled tho elements of disorder, hushed tho bitter fouds, 
and thrown the wasted energies of the island into material 
and social progress. It was an evil day for Italy, when 
Ricasoli refused to be governor of Sicily. 


Moanwhile Garibaldi was completing the conquest of 
the island. After the capture of Palermo the want of 
sufficient foross and the troubles of government had pre- 
vented him from advancing. But there was scon no lack 
of troops. Garibaldi's success had sent a thrilì through 
Italy, and to fight under him was the ideal of half the 
high-souled souths in the land. In Bologna alone, it is 
said, 7000 put down their names, Piedmontese soldiera 
deserte to go; Tuscans, though they hated conserip- 
tion, were eager to enrol under Medici or Cosenz Money 
poured into the Rifle Fund*; and Bertani at Genoa was 
giving his great orgenising powers to the despatch of 
reinforcementa. Before July zo over 9000 had arrived 
in Sicily, and Garibaldi was in a position to push forward. 
Medici had been skirmishing with Bosco's troops near 
Milazzo (July 17), and Garibaldi had to hurry up evers 
man he could colleet, to save him from being overwhelmed 
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by heavy numbers. Taking the offensivo, he attackod 
Bosco'8 strong position on the isthmus of Milazzo (July 20). 
It was a sti fight, for the Neapolitans were well posted 
behind walls and cactus-hedgea, and the Garibaldians dashed 
themselves in vain all morning against the half-hidden 
enemy. But they succeeded ni last in turning tho Neapo- 
litan fiank, and in the afternoon they won the town 
Bosco might bave held the castle for an indefinite period, 
for Garibaldi had no siege guns, but three days later he 
tamoly surrendered. Syracuse and Agosta had alresdy 
been evacuated, and the citadel of Messina was all that 
remained to the Bonrbons in Sicily. 

Garibaldi's progress forced Cavour to rapidly mature his 
plans. It was clear now that, but for some improbable 
accident, the Bourbon rule in Sicily was doomed, and every- 
thing pointed to its speedy collapse on the mainland. The 
oranges of Sicily, wrote Cavour, were ripe for eating, and 
the macaroni of Naples would soon be cooked. The enthu- 
siaam, which Garibaldi had called out, was not confined to 
the youths, who hurried to fight under him. Cautious men 
like D'Azeglio and Lanza felt the wave; “the ccolest-heuded, 
the most moderate, the most conservative,” Cavour wrote, 
“ have become Unitarians” Their timidity had been dis- 
solved out of thom, as their minds became possessed with 
the vision of a great and united country, Ricasoli appesled 
to Cavour to bresk away from diplomatie entanglements, 
and let the King place himself boldly at the head of the 
movement. For the splendid hopes were dashed by the 
foar of anarchy and collision, and the prestige, that Garibaldi 
was winning, promised infinite trouble in the future.“ Vietor 
Emmanuel must bo tho real Garibaldi,” was Ricasolîa 
formula, and ho urged aggin and agnin, that the government 
“should make an end of it aliko with Garibaldi in Sicily, 
the Bourbon at Naples, and the Pope at Rome; better a 
war with three Powers than Garibaldian anarchy.” Cavour 
saw that the unity, for which he had expected to wait for 
years, was almost in his grasp. But the difficulties were 
greater than Ricasoli know. It was Cavour's fixed maxim 
never to break with diplomnoy, if it could be avoided. But 
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though he had lived in the world of diplomatiste, and all 
his prepossessions made that way, ho was not hide-bound by 
the diplomatie tradition. It was a more real danger that 
made him pause; he had ever before his eyes the fear of an 
Austrian attack, an attack before which he knew Italy could 
not yet stand alone; and because of this, the predominant 
necessity of keeping the Emperor's favour governed all his 
policy. Ho knew how alippery was Napoleon's throne, how 
hard it would be for him to continue his friendship, if the 
Italian government became frankly revolutionary. And to 
boodwink the diplomatista, to preserve tho Emperor pro- 
tection for Italy, he was willing to lie boldly and often The 
moralist is bound to remember that he did it for no personal 
end, that he felt acutely that he was blotting his own good 
name; “if we did for ourselves, what we are doing for Italy," 
he told D'Azeglio, “we should be great knaves” Cavour, 
said La Marmora, who knew him well, was “ never a trickster, 
on the contrary he was confident, open, impetuous” It 
waa an overweening sense of national peril, that made him 
ropay tho Bourbons in their own coin of treachory. Whether 
his subterfuges helped his country's cause may be doubted, 
in spite of his own strong convietion that they were neces- 
sary. Had he, instead of trying to justify his actions to 
diplomaey, boldly defisd conventions and broken openly 
vith the Bourbons, he would probably have gained his end 
#sc0ner as well as more honestly. But the real condemnation 
of his policy is that, to gain present success for his country, 
he sacrificed the more precious possession of her honour, 
thst he subtly influeneed for evil the traditions of Italian 
statesmanship, and made it easier for baser men after him 
to drag her good name in the dust. 

After the loss of Palermo, Francis almost in despair' 
had appealed to Napoleon to save his tottering throne, and 
mediate betwsen him and tho Revolution The Emperor 
refused to sct (Tune 12), unless ho promised complete inde- 
‘pendence under a Bourbon prince for Sicily, a constitution 
in Naples, and sn offer of alliance with Piedmont. The 
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latter condition, on which the Emperor insisted most, was 
the soroat. Francia had been moving hearen and earth to 
deal Piedmont a blow in Romagna, and tried hard to evade 
a step, which meant practical vassalago to tho hatod rival 
and an early war with Austria. But his ministers had lost 
all courage, and it was decided after some delay (June 22) 
to accede to ihe Emperor's requirementa, saving the substi- 
tution of home rule for independence in Sicily. The 
Emperor pressod Cavour to accept tho Neapolitan over- 
tures, and tried to induce the English government to join 
in imposing an ermistice, and send the two fleets to tho 
Straits to prevent Garibaldi from crossing, Cavour knew 
that to accept the overtures meant checkmate to annexation, 
sud public opinion Lul declared loudly agsinat a Nespolitan 
alliance. He determined to make the negotiations come to 
nothing, “to lot tho King o Naples fell, vhilo safoguard- 
ing appearances” But he dared not reject the Emperors 
advice outright; he professed his adhesion to the principle 
of the alliance (though on the same day (June 27) he was 
writing bis hopes thet Garibaldi would cross the Straits), 
but he bargained for hard conditions, that he knew Francis 
would be losth to grant! When the Emperor asked that 
the King should use his influence to check Garibaldi's 
advance, Cavour, after some fencing, consented (July 6) 
that Victor Emmanuel should write to tho Dictator, but 
only if Francis would forswear all attempts to reconquer 
Sicily; and secure of English support, he refused to waivo 
the condition At the same time he sent word to Garibaldi, 
that he was resolute to complete the great work, provided 
thoy could act în concert, Francis on his side was equally 
insincere, and while the negotiations were proceeding, ordered 
Boaoo to attack Modici; but growing desperato, as the toils 
narrowed round him, he lowered his conditions, then, throw- 
ing obligations to the winds, proposed a partition of Papal 
territory between himself and Piedmont, Franois' facile 
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tance of more than his terms drove Cavour to bay; he 
did not dare any longer to delay the letter to Garibaldi, and 
the Eing wrote (July 22), advisiog him to surrondor his 
designs on Naples, if Francis would leave Sicily free. But 
the letter was 50 wordod as to court a refusal; and Cavour 
let Garibaldi know that this would be welcome! He trusted 
to England to defeat the proposals for an armistice; and 
Russell, whether from suspicion of French designs on Sar- 
dinis, or from friendliness to Italy, fistly rejected the 
Emperors proposals (July 26). Napoleon sew at onco 
that this sealed the doom.of the Bourbons; he was pro- 
bably glad to find the matter taken out of his hands, and 
wrota (July 27) an open letter, in which he said that “he 
hoped that Italy would obtain peace, never mind how, pro- 
vided that ho could withdraw bis troops from Rome and 
foreign intervention could be avoided” Prince Napoleon 
sent & privato message to Garibaldi, that tho Emperor 
advised him to outstrip diplomacy with accomplished facts 
Cavour's elever, unserupulous waiting game had suceseded 
in making eventa responsible for the failure of the Neapoli- 
tan proposals. 

He could now go ahead. He was confident that Garibaldi 
would refuse to obey the King, and that the French would 
meko no attempt to provent his orossing; ho sent, it is pro- 
bable, a large sum of money to the Diotator, and though he 
instrueted Persano (August 1) to delay Garibaldi's crossing 
as long as he could, it was only to forestali him in over: 
throwing the Bourbons. It was impossible, even had he 
wished it, to stop Garibaldi; but he must contest with him 
the championship of Unity. Ho was still suspicious of his 
loyalty, and determined, if possible, to prevent his amateur 
politicians from spreading anarchy through the Southern 
mainland as they had done in Sicily. He realized the 
danger, which Ricasoli had bsen pressing on him s0 camesily, 
that if Garibaldi triumphed at Naples, it would mean a 
dualism of authority, that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Victor Emmanuel's government: to preserve its 
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prestige, that there would be all the elements*of discord 
between North and South, between the monarchy at Turin 
and a bardly veiled republic at Naplos, followed by an 
advance of the Garibaldians on Rome with all its tremendous 
complications and risks All this might be prevented, if 
he could anticipate Garibaldi by induciug the Nospolitans 
to rerolt and annex themselves to Piedmont, before the 
Dietator arrived. If they initiated the revolution them- 
selves, he could plead to the Powers tha circumstances 
foreed him to step in. All negotiations with the Bourbons 
were now at an end, and bis attitudo was one of frank 
hostility. “We must either become conspirators to make 
Italy,” he said, “or perish with the nation.” 

"There seemed a fair hope that Naples would respond. 
The Piedmontese party there, hitherto undecided and afraid, 
suddenly took strengih and consistancy. When in deference 
to Napoleon's insistence, Francis proolaimed the constitution 
(June 25), bis tardy concession was received with almost 
universal contempt, It was the fourth time that the Bourbons 
hed promised a constitution, and nobody belioved in tho 
sincerity of the motives that prompted it. A “ Committee 
of Order” which had been formed at the end of 1859 to 
discipline the various sections of nationalists, wss in corres- 
pondence with both La Farina and Bertani, and under its 
auspices, the Basilicata was as early as April planning 
revolution in the name of Victor Emmanuel. And though 
there was the ssmo hesitation and suspicion, that hod wreckod 
the movement in 1848 and 1857, there was sufficient 
agitation to show that it was fear and not loyalty, that 
postponed the revolution. 

But Cavour was relying more on the conspirators in the 
heart of the government itself Ho had bad information, 
that showed how eaten through it was with faction and 
treachery. Civil servants betrayed stato socrete to tho 
National Society. There was litile loyalty even among che 
favourites of the hated race, and a stampede began to make 
pesce with the new rule, which ssemed so near. A faint 
conception of Italian patriotism may have helped to influence 
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some, but for the most part it was tho base dosertion of 
a feiling cause. The Bourbons hsd their own measure 
meted them for the long tale of treachery to the nation. 
Nunziante, son of the man who harried Calabria in 1848, 
and one of Francis” most trusted generals, promised Cavour 
to secure a military pronouncement against the Bourbons. 
The king's unele, the Count of Syracuse, followed him into 
the conspiraoy. A more important caballer was Liborio 
Romano, the Minister of the Interior, an able ambitious 
barrister, who had been implicated in every rising from 
1820 downwarda, and now in his aging years had won his 
way to favour and office. He was praetically master of the 
city, for he had erganised a national guard and had won 
the Camorra, which, after being used by the absolutism for 
its own ends, had probably alroady sold its help to tho 
Revolution. By a daring stroke he turned the camorrists 
into police, when the old force was disbanded in June, and 
secured them to the conspiracy. And whatever may have 
been the after-effeot of his strategy, at all events it saved 
Naples from a repotition of the bloodshed of 1848. : 
Directly after the breakdown of the negotiatione for 
alliance, Cavour instructed Villamarina (July 30) to put 
himself into communication with the conspirators. If only 
‘Nunziante could fulfil his promises, it would save the Nea- 
pelitan army for Italy, and Venetia might be attacked in 
the spring. On the same day he ordered Persano to steam 
to Naples with part of his ficet, and in concert with Romano 
secretly land a store of rifles, while a troop of bersaglieri 
was kept on board the squadron in resdiness. While the 
Committee of Order under Romano's patronage were Lia 
paring a popular rising Nunziante, perhaps helped by 
Piedmontese gold, was actively intriguing in the army. But 
he had exaggerated his powers; Romano hesitated at the 
critical moment, and Villamarina probably played his part, 
badiy. By August 23 the conspirators informed Cavour 
that their hopes o? winning tho army had been disappointed. 
The prospects of a rising in the capital seemed equally 
dark. The provinces indesd had begun to stir; some of 
the Piedmontese rifles reached the Basilicata; on August 16 
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Corleto proclaimed the revolution, and next day Potenza, 
the capital of the province, organised 4 provisional govern- 
ment in the name of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi. As 
soon as Garibaldi crossed the Straits the revolution spread 
to Puglia on the East, and Salerno on the West, and before 
he advanced beyond Calabria, the Bourbons had lost their 
kingdom, and perheps 10,000 volunteers of the mainland 
were under arme! But though the provinces showed a good 
front, everything so centred in the capital that the rising 
did nothing to serre Cavour's plans, while Naples remained 
inert, Discord had grown up between the Moderates and 
Democrats in the Committee of Order, and though there 
was no open friotion, tho want of loyal cooperation paralyssd 
its efforts. While Cavour's friends wanted to drive Francis 
out at once, and seize the government for Victor Emmanuel, 
the more domocratie element, seceding at Mazzini's instiga- 
tion, formed a Committee of Action, which aimed at delay- 
ing the movement till Garibaldi’s arrival, that the glory of 
erpelling the Bourbons might go to him, and the new 
government fall into his hands. The samo want of common 
sense, which lost the Neapolitan cause in 1848, killed any 
hope that Naples wonld make a spontaneons effort to free 
herself By August 24 Cavour had convinced himself that 
a rising there wss impossible. “It is no longer at Naples” 
‘he wrote, “that we can acquiro the force necessary to over- 
awe the revolution" His failure made him turn to a move, 
which he had probably been Leeping in reserva since June} 
x bold but risky stroke, that might win all Italy and winit 
for the monarchy. His plan was to send a strong erpedi- 
tion to occupy Umbria and the Marches, regain prestige 
for the royal army by breaking up La Moricières force and 
completing the rout of the Bourboniste, and, if necessary, 
send the King to Naples in such strength, that Garibaldi 
would be forced to take the second place. “If we are not 
at the Volturno before Garibaldi is at La Cattolica,” he said, 
“the monarchy is lost” 
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There were other reasons for his decision The Bourbons 
had an army of 100,000 men still intact, and it was pro- 
bable that La Moriciàre would lend them part of his forces. 
Garibaldi might have & desperate struggle to resch Naples, 
perhaps a terrible disaster, unless an attack from the North 
kept La Moricitro at home, and divided the Bourbon forces, 
And he knew that a cast for Umbria could not be long 
delayed. The provinoss were erasperated by the volunteers, 
especially by the overbearing and disorderly Irish The 
nationalist volunteers, who were gathering in Romagna and 
Tuscany, could hardly be held in from crossing the frontier. 
Mazzini had been working busily through the summer to 
propare an expedition to Umbria. Undeterred by the fiasco 
of Zambisnchi's raid and the diversion of Medici'a force to 
Sicily, ho was agitating for a movement, that would not only 
gain the rest of Central Italy and be a step towarda Rome, 
but would create an influence independent both of Cavour and 
Garibaldi, which might perhaps în tho chapter of accidente 
upset the monarchy Bertani's single-hearted loyalty to the 
canso kopt him aboro the petty jealousies that influonced 
Mazzini; but he too had kept the Umbrian plan în mind 
ever since Garibaldi started, and had 6000 men at Gonoa 
destined for it, while 2000 were waiting in Romagna, and 
as many more near Signa under the republiean Nicotera 
with a promise from Ricasoli to supply thema with rides 
conditionally on his help not being vetoed by Cavour. 
Garibaldi threw himself warmly into the schemo, intending 
no doubt that the insurrectionar armies should converge 
on Rome? So far tho government at Turin had eithor 
<connived, or thought that Bertani'a men were another batch 
of reinforcements for Sicily" But about July 22 Cavour 
first go wind of their real destination; or, if he slresdy 
knew of it, the angry remonstranees, that poured on him 


1 Mezxini, Opera, XI zovi-crnxi; Pianchioi, ep. cit, 85; ne0 Thourenel, 
La score$ 1 165. 

© Mazaini, Opere, XI osi; Mato, Bertoni II, 163; IL, Nicotra, 47; 
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from abroad, frightened him. Ho knew what delicate ground 
he was treading on, for he wanted to keep on good terms 
with the Garibaldians, and no doubt hoped te utilize the 
Tuscan volunteera for his own schemes. Bertani appealed 
to the King, promising that, if the expedition were allowed 
to start, he would take the responsibility upon himself and 
attack no point that was held by French troops. Farini was 
sent to tell him (August 1-2) that the government intended 
“to blow their own trumpets in a few days." but that they must 
save sppearances, and on no account would allow the volun- 
teara from Genoa to sail directly for Papal or Tuscan consta; 
if however they started in small bodies, they might muster 
in the Golfo degli Aranci, off Sardinia, and provided they 
touchod first in Sicily, the goveroment would wash its hands 
of their subsequent destination On these conditiona it 
would supply fonds and every facility for enrolling men and 
chartering vessels. Bertani agreed to the terms, but nothing 
was decided as to the valunteers at Signa, and he started 
with his expedition, intending to breek the compact, if he 
could, and confident that he conld persuade Garibaldi to 
come himself, and lead the volunteers to their original desti- 
nation. Mazzini went to Florence, apparently in ignorance 
of the agreement, and ne soon as the news of it resched 
Tuscany, he and Nicotera decided to cross the frontier, and 
make a desperate attack on Perugia. Nicotera issued what 
Cavour designate with reason “a republican programme," 
and the premier, frightened at the complications he was 
drifting into, took strong messures Farini issuod (August 
13) a heated circular, fulminating against illegal intrusion 
into affairs of state. No more volunteers were allowed to 
sail, and Cavour sent a peremptory order to Ricasoli thst 
Nicotera'= men should be disbanded. Ricasoli protested 
against the sudden rigour, and came to an arrangement 
with the volunteers, under which they quietly disarmed and 
woro convoyod by the govornment to Sicily. 


1 Ricasoli, op. cit, V. 184, 189 206-223; Mario, Bertani, IL t45-1531 
Mazzini, Oper, XL crrxii-exrtii ; Pianoiani, op. cit, passia.  Ricazoli wa 
charged with disloyalty to the agrcoment, but 1 thlak the ovidenca shows 
that Nicotera did pot understand ita terme, 
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The incident no doubt strengthened Cavour's conviction 
of the need for speedy action. But Farini's statement to 
Bertani was a little premature, Cavour had determined on 
invasion at an early date, but he knew the tremendous risk, 
and he was waiting till he could discount some of its dangers. 
If he advanced in defiance of Napoleon, the French with- 
deuwal from Romo would bs ovon more indofinitaly post- 
poned; it was even possible that the Italian army might 
find itself în front of a French force, and be compelled to 
retire ignominiously, or face an impossible contest, with 
Austria hanging round in the baekground to pick up the 
spoila. Even il Cavour could win the Emperor, there was 
the greater risk that, while the best Italian troops were 
sabsent in the South, Austria would take the opportunity to 
attack, If La Moricière and Francis joined hands and 
crushed Garibaldi, the Italian army might find itself betweon 
a powerful force in the South and the whole strength of 
Austria in the North. And even if the French were even- 
tually drawn into the struggle, a terrible disaster at the 
beginning of the war was almost inevitable. Cavour was 
prepared, ss a last resort, to take the risk of an Austrian 
attack which at all events would dispel the fears of civil 
war. But he dreaded so terrible a trial, and hoped to safe- 
guard himself both from Austria and Franco by securing 
Nspoleon's approval beforehand. The Emperor could ill 
afford for his own prestige’s sake to allow his ally to bo 
crushed and the results of the war undone. It happened 
that at the moment ho was visiting Savoy. Cavotr sent 
Farini and Cialdini to Chambéry, to sound him as to his 
views respecting Umbria, They told him (August 28)that 
the insurreetion was at the point of breaking out, that Gari- 
baldi's success threstened to throw Italy into the arms of 
the revolution, that the danger could only be met, if Vietor 
Emmanuel outbid Garibaldi and occupied Central Italy, 
They promised that, if the Emperor gave his approval to 
tho invasion, the government would consider Rome itself 
inviolable, and they probably also undertook that the Pied- 
montese would not onter Papal torritory, till an insurrection 
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had broken out. Napolcon was in a mood to listen; ho 
had well-nigh lost patience with Papal obstinacy, he knew 
that La Moricière's army was a nest of Legitimist conspiraey 
against his own throne, that the white cockade was worn 
openly at Rome. He was anxious as ever to withdraw his 
troops, and perhaps hoped that the Piedmonteso advance 
would frighten the Pope into flight, and remove the chief 
protoxt for their presence. Ho roadily gave his consent, 
going so far as to discuss the limits of the Piedmontese 
occupation “Do it, if yon want to, but do it quick,” were 
his parting words! Farini and Cialdini retumed to Turin 
on August 29. Two days later the ministry decided to 
invade. Theinsurrection was to break out on September 8, 
and on pretext of preventing a repetition of the Perugian 
massacre, tho Piedmontese army would at onco cross the 
frontier. “ With God's help," Cavour said, “Italy will be 
made before three months are out.” 


* Garoar, op. oît., IIL. 354, 372; IV. 3; VI 582-583, 90 687; Thouvenel, 
op. olk, I. 160, 192, 237; Revel, Da Ancona, 25; Panialeon!, Iles calizna, 
35-38; Castelli, Carceggio, IL 312, 320-321. "The Fronch officia! version was 
that the Emperor allowed the Italians to erter to restore order and {f neces- 
Bary fight the revolution at Naples, but not to tonch tha Pope's authority. 
Beust, Kemoira, IL 203, is opposed to all the evidence. 
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Ganianoi hed already gone far to make it. Ho bad taken 
the King's letter at its worth, and replied that his obligations 
to the Nenpolitans provented him from oboying. After the 
victory at Milazzo he had encamped his men on the Straits 
near Messina He was puzzied how to cross, for tha 
Neapolitan cruiser held the sea, and though Persano had 
sent a man:of-war to assist him as far as a show of 
neutrality allowed, this was of little use' On August 8 
a small body of 200 men succeeded in crossing, but they 
wero obliged to retreat into the forests of Aspromonte. A 
few days loter Bertani arrived with the news that the 
expedition destined for Central Italy was at the Golfo © 
degli Aranci, and at the same time Garibaldi learnt that 
the government had disarmed Nicotera's men, and were 
intending to advance themselves into the Marches! De 
spairing perhaps of crossing, while the Neapolitan fleet 


1 Apparentiy Persano acted contrary to Crvour'e fnstraetione; positive 
order to aasist did not resch the Admiral tl aftor Garibaldi bad croesed: 
Parsano, Diario, IL. 23, $7, 99; Cavour, Lettere, LIL 321. 
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romoined intac?, porhaps wishing to play check to Cavour's 
new move, perhaps persuaded by Bertani, he hurried to 
Sardinia, intending to use the expedition for a blow ab 
Naples. When, on arriving at the Gulf (August 13) he 
found that part of the expedition had already sailed, ho 
rapidly changod his plans, and returning to Palormo, do- 
cided to attempt the crossing without further delay. 

On August 20 he eluded the enemy’ eruisers, landed 
with 4000 men near Melito at the south end of the Straits, 
and stormed Reggio. There were 30,000 Naapolitan troops 
in Calabria, but, as he hed done in Sicily, he hoped to stun 
them with his bold and rapid movementa He succeeded 
beyond bope. Nine thousand men at San Giovanni tamoly 
surrendered, and after murdering Briganti, their general, 
dispersed. Garibaldi was now master of both sides of 
the Straits, and the remainder of his forces crossed with- 
out difficulty. The insurgents from the Grock and Cala- 
brian villages round Aspromonte came in and as he 
marched on along the lovely coast, several thousands of 
Calabrians joined him. The Nespolitans might still hove 
made a good defonce. They had 20,000 troops still in- 
taet in the province, and the road abounded in strong 
places, which might havo been casily defended. But the 
rot spread fast; discipline had erumbled away under the 
Liberal propagandism and Nunziante's intrigues, and officer 
and men only wanted to be disbanded and sent home 
At Cosenza Caldaselli's brigado, 7000 strong, laid down 
their arms at the first bravado summons of the populace; 
Viale with 12,000 more at the pass of Monteleone was 
threatened with Briganti'8 fate and hurriedly retreated; 
his successor, finding himself surrounded by Stocco's Cala- 
brian bands, surrendered without a blow. The Basilicata 
had risen a fortnight before, and half the kingdom was 
free, though tho Garibaldiass had hordly fired a shot since 
Reggio. It was the very comedy of conquest; Garibaldi 
drove on with hardly an escort, miles ahead of his soldiers, 
amid the huzzaing populace, master of a kingdom won 
without arms. 

* They thouglit that Garibaldi was the brother of Christ. 
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In the Bourbon court all was confusion Garibaldis 
mere crossing had created a panic, and Francis sont him 
word (August 27), that if he would suspend hostilities, he 
would lend him 50,000 men to fight the Austrians or La 
Moriciero;* so low bad the champion of Legitimacy been 
brought. The King's ane chance of success. was to put 
‘himself at tho head of his troops, but his generala, less than 
half loyal, and bitterly jeslous ot one another, disoouraged 
him. It was the last act of the sordid drama of treachery, 
that brought the Bourbons to their doom. ‘The Count of 
Syracuso had gone to Turin; Liborio Romano was oponly 
conspiring, and at last went to meet Garibaldi and invite 
‘him to Naples. When the news came that the troops near 
Salerno were mutinying, and that the fleot was at the 
point of going over, Francis left Naples (September 6), and 
tho Savoy arms were put up in the city even before he 
went, Next morning Garibaldi arrived by rail with a few 
attendants. The royal troops woro still in possession of the 
forts, and Garibaldi and the city were at their merey. But 
he drove unheeding through the streets, and the troops 
marched away unmolestiog and unmolested. It was a scena 
of fantastic carnival medley. The people, s0 lately too cowed 
to help themselves, were delirious with delight, when others 
had won their freedom, and Romano's camorrist police took 
caro that tho ovation should bo unanimous, sporing, it is 
said, neither life nor limb of those who would not shout for 
the dictator. Garibaldi, the hater of Pope and priests, went 
with the crowd to offer thanks at the festival of Piedigrotta, 
and reverently watched the liquefying of St. Januarius' 
blood. 

On the same day that Garibaldi entered Naples, Cavour 
sont his ultimatum to Antonelli On tho protext thot La 
Moricière'= volunteers were a standing offence to Italian 
sentiment, and a menace to the safety of the Umbrians, he 
demanded that they should be disarined and disbanded. 
Two days later Fanti, who was in command of the mobilized 
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troops on the frontier, sent a despatch to La Moricitre to 
warn him that any attempt to intimidate or suppress 
nationalisi agitation would be followed by immediate occu- 
pation. The two messages reached Roms on September 10, 
and the Cardinals at once accepted the challenge. It was 
& brave but hopeless resolution. La Moricière's cosmopolitan 
foroo numbored enly 20,000, tho majority of them undis- 
ciplined volunteer The Irish were semi-mutinona; the 
regulars were full of disaffeetion ; the Pope's government had 
thwarted La Moricière at every step. Ho was “bumiliated 
and disgusted” by the disorder he found in every branch of 
tho administration, by Antonelli’s personal unfriendlinase, by 
the obstructiveness of the local authorities He had been 
led to believe that tho Emperor would send troops to nasist 
him,' and in disposing his forces, he had assumed that the 
French would at least protect Western Umbria, and leave 
him free to operate with his full strength in the East. He 
was determined to severely repress any signs of disaffection, 
and though his rather ssvago intentions had little result, 
the dread of another massacre checked the projected insur- 
reotion in the greater part of the province. 

The Italian volunteers crossed the frontier on the day 
fixed for the rising, preceding the overwhelming Piedmontese 
force, that followed two days later (September 10), without 
waiting for Antonelli's answer. Fanti, with Cialdini and 
Della Rocon for his lieutonanta, had 35,000 men mobilized 
under his command. Della Rocca advanced into Umbria 
towards Perugia, while Cialdini crossing into the Marches 
at La Cattolica took the coasì road towards Pesaro and 
Ancona. La Moriciàre, misled by his expectation of French 
support, soattered his forcos through tho Marches and Eastern 
Umbria, making his base at Ancona, and running the risk 
of boing hommed in between the Piedmontese and tho sea. 
Nothing checked the victorious advance of the invaders 
Cialdini took Pesaro and Sinigaglia without difficalty; Della 


1 Zini, Storie, Dosumests II, 668 ; Biarchi, op. et, VIII. 341-345, 679-680; 
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Rocca stormed Perugia. Spoleto was brilliantly defended 
by O'Reilly’ Irish, but it oculd meko no prolonged resistance ; 
and before Della Rocca could cross the Apennines to effect a 
junetion with Cialdini, the latter had intercepted La Moricibre'a 
retreat on Ancona, and forced him to give batile on the 
hillsof Castelfidardo (September 18). It was hopelessly un- 
equal fight; Cialdini had 13,000 men against La Morioitre's 
5000 badly-armed, demoralized remnant, Some of the 
Papal volunteers mado a fine but forlorn dash on the Italian 
lines, but part of the Swigs troops and the native artillery 
broke ss soon as they came under fire, and La Moricière 
escaped to Ancona with a handful of men, leaving his dis- 
ordered and lesderless force to surrender at discretion. 
Ancona mado a spiritod defonco against Cialdinis battorios 
and Persano's fleet, but capitulated on the 24th. The brief 
cempaign had endod in unbroken success; and though tho 
odds were overwhelmingly on the Italian side, Fanti's 
operationa stood in brilliant contrast to the strategy of the 
older school of Pielmontese generalship. Meanwhile Della 
Rocca's light columns wero within three hours" march of 
Rome. Despito the French garrison, the city expected tho 
early entry of the Piedmontese, and every house had ite 
tricolor ready to welcome the King! The Pope was 
eager to fly, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
Gramont dissuaded him* Had he gone, the French garrison 
would have followed, and the Emperor would have regarded 
Vietor Emmanuel's oceupation as the natural sequel? * Italy 
was within an ace of escape from all tho untold evil, that tho 
‘presence of the Papacy at Rome has since brought to her. 
‘With La Moricièro's dofeat the Unity of Italy was nearly 

accomplished. Excepting Venetia and the Trentino în the 
North, and Rome and the Papal coast-line, and the small 
district still held by Francis troops between Capua and 
Gaeta, all Italy was free. The danger now lay in tho dis- 
gord between tho two nationalist forces, whoso victoricus 

1 Farther Correspondenca 1860, VII. 93. The drapera' shopa ran ont of 
red and green staff. 
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advance had nearly met, Garibaldîa distrust of Cavour, 
assiduously fomented by the mischief-makers round him, 
was strengthened by the credence he gave to n baselese 
rumour that tha premier had promised to cede Sardinia to 
Franco in exchange for a free hand in Italy. Flushed 
by his triumphs, he resolved not to lay his sword down till 
Rome was free ; and so long as the task remained unfinished, 
he intended to remain dictator in Naples and Sicily, Cavour, 
for his part, was equally suspicions of Garibaldi, Ho was 
sensible that public opinion alike in Italy and Europe would 
condemn any rupture with the dictator, that was not abso- 
lutely unavoidable; but he knew the danger of his mad 
design on Rome, he dresded a repetition of the Sicilian 
anarchy at Naples. He had ganged all the weakness of 
Garibaldi”s character, and though his suspicions may seem 
unworthy in view of the dictator's real loyalty to the King, 
Geribaldi's surroundings and exceeding pliability went far 
to justify tiem. Even after the failure of his agents at 
Naples, Cavour had tried to forestall him by getting Persano 
or Villamarina or the Count of Syracuse made dictator 
before his arrival; and when he was warned that this might 
lead to civil war, he still trisd to anticipate him by a pro- 
visional government, which would drive out the Bourbons 
and keep the control in sane hands At the same time 
(August 30) he wrote not very ingenuously to Garibaldi, 
asking him to retum to the old terms of confidence for the 
sake of the conmon cause. The scheme of s provisional 
government in its turn practically broke down, for though 
the rovolutionary committocs appointed one, when Francis 
fled, it was on the understending that it should in its tum 
proclaim Garibaldi'a dictatorship undor Victor Emmanuel 
Garibaldi on his arrival had been very angry at this 
mild attempt of the Neapolitans to act for themselves!; he 
threatened to imprison the members of the day-old govern- 
ment, and brushed them off the stage. But his first acta 
might have sazisficd the most exacting royalist. He handod 
over the Neapolitan flaet to Persano; he put the arsenal 
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into the hands of the Piedmontese Zersaglieri, and declared 
that all the sets of government should be in the King's 
name, A few days lster he introduced by deorce the Pied- 
montese Statute and jury and army laws, and abolished 
the separate consular service and the custome-lines with the 
rest of Italy. He had platonic dreams of tolerance for 
all parties; but Garibaldi'a mind was always a battle-ground 
between a real aversion to partisanchip and ita owm strong 
jealousies and suspicions, and the men who surrounded him 
soon brought the latter to the front again. Naplos had 
become a very nest of Cavours enemies, republicans in 
theory, though they had accepted Vietor Emmannel against 
the grain, and bitter opponents of the Piedmontese hege- 
mony and the moderate liberalisn of Parliament; men 
with noble theories of national dignity and social reform, 
but without any capacity to give their theoriss effect. 
Mazzini had hurried there; Bertani, impetuons, imprudent, 
generous, now Secrelary to the Dictator, was irritating 
army and civilians by his unwillingness to moderate his 
awooping achomes. Had Bertani beon under a moro balanced 
chief his energy and thoroughness and intense sympathy 
with the poor might havs made bim a great administrator. 
Hesketched a wide and wise programme of social reforin,—the 
introduction of an efficient school system, the nationalization 
ef church and domesne landa, the development of railways 
and telegraphs, the introduction of savings-banks, the reform 
of charitics and public health, the clearing of the slums 
of Naples" Unluckily Bertani was the centre of the party, 
which made settled government. impossible, which tried to 
keep cut of the South the one body of men who were 
capable of administering it, and wasted energies, that should 
have gono to a strong pull for reform, in a foud which 
threatened to pluoge che new kingdom into civil war. 

For Garibaldi was more than ever bent on going to Rome, 
and postponing annexation till Victor Emmanuel could be 
erowned on the Capitol, In vain Persano tried to dissuade 
him; in vain Elliot, tho British 1ninister, pointed out all the 
dangera of his scheme, Ho made light of them; he wa 
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confident that the 40,000 men, who still were constant to 
the Rourbon flag, would dissolve as the armies of Sicily and 
Calabria bad done. He believed that the French would 
‘never fight for the Temporal Power; England would secure 
their withdrawal, and “ Bonaparte had a straw tail, and was 
afraid it should catch fire” Hungary would rise at a word, 
and Venetia fall on ensy prey to the united Italian foroca. 
Even Nice would be gathered back again to the fol. He 
‘heard af the decision to invade Umbria with mixed feelings, 
rejoicing that it sealed tha doom of tho Temporal Power in 
Umbria and the Marches, but fearing that it might “draw a 
cordon of defenco round the Pope” He sot his face more 
than ever against annexation A few waeks before, when in 
Calabria, ho would, but for Bertani influence, have allowed 
Depretis to ennex Sicily! Now he would have none of it. 
Depretis, finding that annexation was the only alternativa 
to anarchy, had bearded Crispi, and had the angry impa- 
tience of the islund bohind him. But Crispi kept his hold 
on Garibaldi, and the dictator, blinded by his passionate 
partisanship, tried to crush down opposition with a heavy 
hand, and dismissing Depretis, appointed Mordini, a strong 
anti-annexationist, to take his place (September 17). 

The same struggle was fought on a bigger scale at 
Naples, The mainland was as impationt as Sicily for 
annezation There was indeed no anarchy here as on the 
island, for tho mad festivo carnival never degenerated into 
serious disorder, and St. Januarius' blocd liquefied threo 
hours before time. Still there was danger, with a camorrist 
police, whose good behaviour rapidly disappenred, with all 
the capital’s perennial alements of riot, with disbanded sol- 
diers and escaped conviots sowing the seed of trouble, and 
the resction already lifting its hesd at Ariano. The civil 
service had grown, ii possible, moro corrupt since the revolu- 
tion, for Bortani filled it with adventurers as light-heartedly 
s Crispi had done in Sicily. Pensions and sinecures were 
lavished on every real or professed “ martyr” of the tyranny. 
Fighty thousand riflea, that ha? been sent for the national 

1 Bertani, Zre politiche, 94-76: Tirr, cp, cit, 16; neo D'Ancona, Amari, 
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guard, disappearod and foll into dangerous hands? A railway 
concession was granted on terms scandalously unfavourable 
to tho state. Crispi was Foreign Minister, and thero was 
open friction between him and the Cavourians in Garibaldi's 
Cabinet, still more between the Cabinet and Bertani, till 
Bertani's independent power became intolerable, and the 
generala forced Garibaldi to dismiss him (October 1) 

A brilliant viotory did something to reliove tho sombre 
situation As soon as his men arrived at Naples, Garibaldi 
bad pushed them on towards the Volturno, behind which 
Francis had collected the 40,000 or 50,000, who still 
remained faithful to him, with the strong fortress of Capua 
na a (£te-du-pont on the left of the river. Garibaldi's position 
was a weak one at the best, and it was impossible for him 
to talto the offensivo, Thoro was danger that the Bourbon 
army with good roads în front and superior strength of num- 
bers would force its way through the volunteers and recap- 
ture Naples; and to guard the city Garibaldi had to keep a 
dangerously extended formation. His 24,000 ill-armed and 
ill-disciplined men, of whom over 10,000 were Calabriana 
and Sicilians, had to protect a line of over twelve miles from 
the railway at Santa Maris to the beights of Sant’ Angelo 
and Castello di Morone on the Volturno, and bending back 
to the right far away to the south-east at Maddaloni. On 
October 1 the Bourbon forces sttacked all along the line, 
They had recovered their morale; they had a powerful 
gavalry and artillery, and their numbers doubled those of 
the volunteers. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
Milbitz at Santa Maria and Medici at Sant' Angelo could 
hold their own against more than double cdds But Gari- 
baldi held his reserves in hand till the critical moment, 
and when he brought them up at two o'clock, the Neapoli- 
tans wero wesry with the long struggle. By five o'elock 
tho Garibaldians had resaptured all their positions, and were 
pursuing the retreating enemy to tha walls of Capua. At 


* Revel, Da Anoona, 167-168, t91, 202, 210; De Cesare, Soialoja, 142; 
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the same time Bixio with 5000 at Maddaloni routed the 
8000 opposed to him, and Bronzetti's handful of 300 men 
w Castel Morone kept 4000 at bay all day, till every one of 
the brave defenders was killed or wounded. The whole 
Garibaldian loss was 1800, or treble that of the Piedmontese 
in the whola Umbrian campeign. When the battle was 
over, Villamarina had, spparently in spito of hia instructions, 
sont forward the battalion of Piedmontese bersaglieri at 
Naples, but they came too late to take any part in the 
fighting, though they helped next day to repel a fierce 
attack on Caserta. A few Piedmontese gunners served the 
artillery at Santa Maria, when all Milbitz gunners had 
been killel or wounded. But except for this small help, 
the Garibaldians won their great victory unaided.! And if 
& lay judgment may bo trusted, the battlo of the Volturno 
is the most brilliant of modern Italian victories. The volun- 
teers had all the tenacity and more than the dash of the 
Piedmontese regulara; and Garibaldi's consummate general- 
ship was finely backed by his lisutenants. The Bourbon 
troops, largely Swiss and Austrian mercenaries, fought well, 
and it needed the finest qualitios alike in commanders and 
men to defend a wesk position against such superiority of 
numbers. 

‘The Volturno however did little to solve the dangors of 
the position—Garibaldis want of power to bring the cam- 
paign to an end, the grenter peril of collision with the 
monarchy. While he was allowing all South Italy to 
siimmer in over moro critical confusion, ho mado a fatuous 
attempt to get Cavour removed from office, Garibaldi 
bed no valgar pride; he was hardly dazzled by his o) 
wonderful success. But he had a supreme indifference 
parliament and constitution; to him there were only tv 
men in Italy, who counted for nught, the King and him- 
self; and he was possessed by a fanatical hatred of Cavour 
and his party. In answer to the promior's appronches, ho 
he had replied (September 15) that he would never be 
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the friend of the man who had “ humiliated the dignity of 
the nation and sold an Italian province” Ho had hardly 
entered Naples, when he wrote to the King, demanding tho 
dismissal of Cavour and Farini; and undeterred by the 
King's curt refusal and the common censure of his strange 
presumplion, he repented the demand and offered imme- 
diate annexation as the price of the King's concurrence, 
But before the second letter arrived, Cavour had decided 
to take a step, which he knew meant checkmate to the 
Dictator. He found that Garibaldi’s intention to go to 
Rome was strong as ever, and ba was unrensonably afraid 
that tho Dictator would proclaim tho republic. Ho savr 
that the time had come to bridle him. Parliament was 
summoned to meet on October 2, and Cavour intended 
to ask for powers to incorporato the South into the king- 
dom. If tho Chambers agreed, and Cavour knew he could 
safely count on that, for the irritation in the North was 
strong against Garibaldi, the King was to put himself at tho 
‘head of the army at Ancona, as soon as the siege was over, 
and march south to Naples. If Garibaldi submitted, his 
power was at an end; if ho dofied the King, the government 
would at least send troops to Palermo and annex Sicily. 

“If Garibaldi wants a struggle,” said Cavour, “I accept 
it; I feel strong enough to fight him” But he was confi- 
dent that the dictator would be magnetised by the King; 
thongh there would be no compromise with the system, 
there should ba “infinite regard for Garibaldi himself” and 
ho sent Porsano (October 2) to mako a last attempt to win 

to friendship. “ Wo will go to Rome some day," was 

messago; “now it is madness to think of it; wo must 
tomplish the Venetian business together, and not loso 
urselves in utopias"' On October 4 the Chamber by an 
almost unanimous vote gave power to the ministry to 
annex all provinces in Central snd Southern Italy, which 
doclared by plebiscito for annexation Two days later tho 
King was at Ancona. There was urgent need to hurry 
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his advance. Garibaldi’s situation was still precarious, for 
he had no heavy artillery to reduce Capua and Gaeta, and 
meanwhile he was tied to his lines, The political struggle 
had been only interrupted by the battle. Pallavicino had 
come from Turin with another sharp refusal from the 
King. The rigid indomitablo old patriot was no friend of 
Cavour; but he saw all the madness of Garibaldis policy, 
and he was determined to have no dealings with the Bertani 
party and lend all his weight to the annexationista. Naples 
was în danger of anarchy, and impatient to bring the ano- 
malous position te an end. Orispi had suoceeded Bertani 
as Secretary to the Dictator, and was trying to put down 
the annoxationists by force! Garibaldi had littlo senso 
of the danger, and was trying to suppress beggary and 
secure better treatmont for cab-horses instead of facing 
the whole critical position. There was imminent danger 
of collision betweon the two nationalist armies. Bertani 
‘had shown an insane wish to forestall the Piedmontese in 
the Papal States, and a foolish telegram from him to the 
commander of the national guards on the Abruzzi frontier 
had been reported as an order to fire on the royal troops. 
The report was false? and Garibaldi followed up the 
telegram with instructions to “receive the Piedmontese as 
brothers," and wrote to the King asking him to hurry on 
his troops. But the falsa version was believed everywhere, 
and the exasperation was intense. Pallavicino saw that 
prompt ection was needed to save the Dictator from some 
fatal stop, that might bring the country to the brink of 
civil war. At hissuggostion tho ministry at Naples decided to 
bring matters to a head and take a plebiseite, believing that 
Garibaldi had givan his consent. Probably he did give it; 
he was puzzled and impatient about the whole matter; “I 
am a man of war,” he said, “and do not understand these 
things;” be wanted the King to come, but he was still 
bent on marching to Rome, and ho knew that annexation 
would bo fatal to his schemes. Crispi, though he seems to 
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have been a party to tho decision of the ministry, now led 
the opposition, and proposed that in place of taking a 
plebiscito, a ropresentativo assembly should be summoned, 
Pallavicino strenuously resisted. An election would only 
prolong the crisis; if ît were taken under Crispi manage 
ment, the Assembly might be hostilo to annexation, and 
civil war would ba the almost inevitable sequel. But Gari- 
baldi declared for Crispi's proposals, and Pallavicino in- 
dignantly threstened to resign. Fortunstely the public 
realizod the gravity cf the crisis. Tho Noapolitans domon- 
strated angrily for annexation, and Garibaldi, finding that 
he had an unanimoua people against him, suddenly decided 
for Pallavicino and the plebiscite, and appealed to the 
country to forget political partiea! 

Tho plebiscito took placo on October 21, and tho poll 
was declared a fortnight later. The ballot seems to have 
been not really secret, and there was no opportunity given 
to vote for a separate kingdom without the Bourbons; but 
there was no open attempt at pressure, in Naples at all 
events there was perfect order, and the voting was heavy* 
No intimidation, such sa was charged to the Unitarians, 
could have produced tho overwhelming majority. On the 
mainland 1,310,000 voted for annezation, and 10,000 agsinst 
it; in Sicily 432,000 voted for it, and the opposition shrunk 
to a poor 600, In the city of Naples, where 106,000 voted, 
31 made the total of the anti-annexationists. A few days 
later the plebiscites were held in the Marches and Umbria. 
In the former the vote for annexration was 133,000 to 1200, 
in the latter 97,000 to 380. Even the province of Viterbo, 
though reoccupied by the French troops, recorded its vote 
in their despite. A total of nearly two million votes, with a 
handful of twelve thousand against them, proved in the 
face of all cavillinga, how universal at all events for the 
moment was the desire for Unity in South and Central Italy. 

+ Pallavicino, op. ei, HI. 609-627 ; Guersoni, op. ek, IT. 217-222 ; Balazaro, 
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Moanwhile Cavour had been hurrying on the King's 
advance. It was not only the dangers of the position at 
Naples, that made him count every day. Ho dreaded an 
attack from Austria, and was torturod with anxioty to get 
the army back before she could fall on Lombardy. It was 
a terrible hazard, for though Bologna and Piacenza wera 
strongly fortificd, and Lombardy and Piedmont were pre- 
pared to rise in mass, the Inst French troops had left in 
June, and the slender Italian forces under La Marmora were 
bound to meet a grest disaster. ‘There seemed every pro- 
bability that Austria would chooso so favourablo a moment 
for attack. Her desperate financial and domestic condition 
was likely to seek rolief in war. She had indeed, despite 
all Antonelli's appeals, refuscd to interfere on behalf of the 
‘Popa. But the invasion of Umbria had drawn on Piedmont 
 fierce storm of indignation from the diplomatists, Russia 
had withdrawn its ambassador, Prussia had protested in 
atrongest language. Even the Emperor, though he was 
secretly encouraging Cavour to go on? officially threatened 
opposition, and withdrew his ministor from Turin. England 
alone remsined constant, but she was not likely to fight, 
Italy ssemed utterly isolated, and Cavour was expecting 
from day to day to receive the Austrian ultimatum. To 
wards the end of October (October 27) ho was so alarmed, 
that he urged the King and Fanti to return at once, Three 
days later ho knew that Italy was safe, Again che owed 
her delivoraneo to Napoleon Ho hsd won tho Cear* 
and made veiled threats to Austria, that if she entered 
Lombardy, she might find French troops în front of her. 
The English Cabinet probably used its influence at Berlin, 
and Francis Joseph, frightened by the French menace and 
dissuaded by Prussia and Russia, gave up the projected war. 
Mesnwbile, with the awful cloud still hanging over his 
country, tho King was marching South, taking Fanti as 
chief of his stafî, and Farini as future governor of Naples. 

* Cavour, cp. cit, VI 601; for Cavour'e discreditalde fencing, see Tb., YI, 
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In his fino enthusiasm for unity, ho waa prepared for any 
risk, He knew that if Austria attacked, it might cost him 
his crown; but better the republic, he thought, than the 
loss of the national ideal“ Lesve Mazzini alone," he said, 
“if we make Italy, he is powerless; if we cannot, let him 
do it, and I will be Morsà Srvriz and clap 1uy hands for 
him” With the strange vein of religious feeling, that ran 
through his stained nature, he had convinced himself thut 
he was “fulfilling a mission assigned by God, because it is 
willed by the people” He still dialiked Cavour, and was 
perbaps halffascinated by Garibaldîs designs on Roma. 
But jealousy of the dietator's popularity, irritation st, his 

nt” letter, a sense that Cavour was winning back 
for him the position he had nesrly lost, had temporarily 
broken his rogard for the groat general. The reaction in 
favour of himself and his premier was already in full tide in 
tha North and Centre. Castelfidardo and Ancona had re- 
covered the prestige of the royal army, and Cavour's triumph 
in the Chamber showed how completely the effective public 
opinion of the North was with him. 

The King crossed the Tronto and entered Nespolitan 
territory on October 15, the people everywhere acclaiming 
him their deliverer, and to his naive disgust thronging to 
kiss his hand. Even the clergy came in procession with 
their bishops at their head. The only exception was in tho 
district round Isernia, where the loyalist peasante had 
rison in the name of tho Bourbons, committing horriblo 
atrocities on the Liberals and a small Garibaldian force, 
which had tried to ropress tho revolt. While Cialdini sternly 
put them down, the King advanoed slowly through the 
Abruzzi and along the right bank of the Volturno to take 
the Bourbon army on the flank. Garibaldi’ position was 
still far from safe;* but the regulars at Naples and 5000 
men, who had been shipped from Genoa, were sent to the 
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front, and as the forces with the King came up, the Bourbons 
lost their chance of successful attack. At Macerone Cial- 
dini’8 van defeated a strong force of Bourbonist soldiers and 
armed pensants under Douglas Scotti (October 20). Next 
day he was threatening the Nenpolitan rear at Venafro, and 
Francis, in danger of being caught between the two armies, 
left 12,000 men in Capua and retired behind tho Garigliano 
(October 27). 

As soon as Garibaldi heard of the Kings approach, ho 
went to meet him. The force of events had done much to 
sober him. As early as October 15 he had decided to lay 
down the dictatorship when the King arrived. The resolu- 
tion of parliament made resistance to the government mean 
war, and Garibaldi had ever a present horror of shedding 
civil blood. He hed convinced himself that, apart from 
the advence of tho royal army, the protractod resistance 
of the Bourbons made an advance on Rome impossible for 
the present, and, though he clung as tightly as ever to the 
idea, he saw that its realization must be postponed at all 
events till the spring. His loyalty to the King had never 
really wavered. He felt that his own policy was beaten, 
possibly the counsel of his saner friends had made him 
doubt whether it wna altogether wise. He never appeared 
more noble, than when he, who had won half Italy, laid 
down his conquest at the King's feet, to be ruled by his 
enemy; and, for the moment forgetting his rancour, tumed 
his face to the two fortresses, that had yet to ba won for his 
country. 

The famous meeting between King and Dictator took 
place at Teano (Ootober 26). The briof, barely cordial 
salute between them was typical of the uncomfortableness 
and strain of ths situation. The Piedmontese army despised 
the Garibaldians, laughed at their indiscipline, their ragged 
uniforms, the pretentions and extravagant number of their 
officers; they resented angrily the unfriendliness, which 
existed only too much among the volunteers, and which 
mischiof-makers on their own side had exaggeratod. Farini's 
dircular had done the same harm among the Garibaldians ; 
they thought that tho Piedmontese had come to rob them 
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of their vietory; many of thom ropublicans and demoorats, 
they saw with bitterness that South Italy was given up to 
Cavours rule; and indignation wared hot, when the petty 
slander of the Moderates spread the fiction that the Vol- 
tuo had been won by royal troops. But the common 
patriotism wss strong, and tho presence of the enomy on 
the Garigliano prevented the bitterness from finding voice. 
The immediate business was to complete tho discomfiture of 
the Bourbon army. Capua was invested and surrendered 
shortly after; and the main body of the Piedmontesa 
under Cialdini advanced to attack the Bourbonists in their 
strong position on the Garigliano. Three times the Pied- 
montese were driven back, but the guns from the fleet 
disordered the Bourbonists, and on November 3 Cialdini won 
o footing on tho right bank, compelling tho onemy to fall 
back on Gaeta. Persano had been ordered to blockade the 
fortress, when Cavour euddenly lea that the Emperor 
was sending his fiset to prevent ii, and the blockade was 
hurriedly countermanded. But Cialdini occupied Mola di 
Gueta alter a sharp engagement, and on November 5 the 
siego of Gaeta began. 

Everything was now ready for the King's entry into 
Naples. The plebiscite had been counted, and Victor 
Emmanuel was King of South Italy by tho will of tho 
people. On a story November morning (November 7) the 
King drove through Naples with Garibaldi at his side. The 
crowds, that waited in the drenching rain, gave him a good 
welcome; but the cheers were loudest for Garibaldi. The 
Diotator had been nursing his bittornoss, sinco the King's 
orders had sent him to the rear at Capua, “Squeezed 
like an orange and thrown into a commer,” he was very 
angry that Farini, Cavour's confidant and friend, was des- 
tined to be governor of Naples. The King had broken his 
promise to review the volunteers at Capua, and Garibaldi 
relieved his feelings by attacking the Pope as antiohrist. 
Victor Emmanuel on his part was nettled when he found 
that his popularity was second to Garibaldi. Fanti and 
tho military influence was, in spito of Cavour's wisor advice, 
opposed to concession to the volunteers; Farini had been 
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sent to protect the King from Garibaldi's ascendenoy, and 
performed his duty with only too much zeal. On the day 
of the entry into Naples Garibaldi, after presenting tha 
record of the plebiseites and rosigning the dictatorship, 
asked for decorations for his generals and rank in the royal 
army for all his officer. The King refused to give an 
immediate answer, and Garibaldi left him in wrath st the 
rebufi. In vain the King tried to win him with delusory 
munificonce; Garibaldi refused his gifts, and demandod the 
King's protection for the volunteers, and for himself the 
lieutenaney of the Sicilias for a year with dictatorial powera. 
The King promised to preserve the volunteers on their pre- 
sent footing! but refused any concession as to the lieu- 
tenanoy, and after one moro desperate attempt to get Cavour 
dismissed and be himself allowed to march on Rome, Gari- 
baldi suiled for Caprera with a few hundred lire in bis 
pocket and a bag of seed-beans for his farm” In his fare- 
well address to the volunteers he spoke of the King in 
loyalist of phrases, and appealel for harmony and union. 
But he was bitter as ever against Cavour; he was looking 
to the spring, when a million men would be in arms to win 
‘Rome and Venice to the fatherland, 

Gaeta had still to be reduced, and now that the danger 
from Austria had passed for the time, Cialdini could sit 
down to the siege. Francis had shut himself in the strong 
fortress with 20,000 men. The disloyalty was still not at 
an end, but, after the desertion of a few troops at the begin- 
ning of tho siege, the romainder provod loyal though not 
enthusiastie defenders. Francis, as his father before him, 
believed himself to be championing the cause of order, and 
his brave resistance won him the respect of Europe. None 
the less the Powers left him to his fate, and Franzia found 
his only friend in Napoleon, who, moved by some ostenta» 
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tions chivalry and the Empress' influence? put his veto on a 
blockede by ses, It was not till the beginning of January, 
that the Emperor yielded to the insistence of the English 
government and withdrew his fleet. Meanwhile Cialdini bad 
been conducting the siege with leisurely deliberation, per- 
haps to sparo his men for a possible struggle with Austria 
in the spring. Francis' generals defended the fortress with 
an equal want of energy; the city suffered heavily from tho 
bombardment, typhus broke out, and Francis saw that his 
cause was a hopeless one. On February 13 he surrenderod. 
The citadel of Messina capitulated a month lster after a 
nine days' siego, and with the fall of the little mountain 
fortress of Civitella dol Tronto in tho Abruzzi (March 21) 
the Bourbon power was extinet, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE NEW KINGDOM 
1860-61 


The Kingdom of Italy, Cowprtox or Naptrs ; Bourbonist reaction; 
the Garibaldians ; Sicily ; eomstitution or dietatorship?; La Farina 
in Sicily; Farini st Nopios; Carignano and Nigra; EnrosxpaaE, 
Pmbwowr axp IraLr; the “regione”; Cavour postponca question. 
Venice, 


Taus Italy was united, had become one of the great states 
of Europe. ‘'hough Austria still ruled in Venetia and the 
Trentino, and the Pope by the grace of his Trench protec- 
tors held Rome and the Comarca with the strip of coast 
from the Tuscan frantier to Terracina, the kingdom stretched 
“from the Alps to Lilybwum,” and eounted twenty-ono 
millions of inhabitants. The united Italy, that had boon 
tho scoff of diplomatists, that Mazzini had preached to a 
believing few, that the great mass of nationalists had even 
lataly thought of as a far-of possibility, had suddenly be- 
come x fact, a fact that even the apathetic multitude had 
hailed with delight, and that made the reuctionaries and 
the autonomists forget their narrower idcals in the prido of 
being citizens of a great nation In a brief eighteen months 
the great work had been accomplished; the errors of 1848 
hail been forgotten, the ten years waiting had taught dis- 
cipline and made Italy march together. There had been 
tension, at ono time a very dangerous one, but tho common- 
senso and patriotism of all parties had saved tho cause from 
the faotion-fight, which bad wreckod it ton yoare before, 
But the young nation was unforned. It had problems 
to face, which would task its wisdom and self-restraint more 
than all the work of emancipation had done. The divisions, 
ri 
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which had been kept under surface in front of the enemy, 
were certain to appear in the task of civil consolidation. 
Most importunate, if not most serious of its problems, was 
the question of tho South, “To hermonize North end 
South,” sgid Cavour, “is harder than fighting Austria or 
struggling with Rome” Naples and its provinoes had two 
terrible scourges, great poverty and great corruption. 
Feudalism, long abolished in law, survived in practice, and 
the peasant of the Capitinata or Basilicata still worked at the 
coruée and sold his daughters to his landlord. His lord waa 
his omployer and oroditor, and ground bim with storvation 
vwages and usuricus interest; he had the local government 
in his hands and abused it to his private ends; ho wasted 
or mismanaged or misappropriated the communal lands* 
Agriculture was depressed by heavy taxes and the want of 
markets. Thoro was need of roads and railways, of afforee- 
tation and public works to reclaim land from the mountain 
torrents or drain malarious swamps; need of legislation to 
emancipate common lands and the vast stretches of estates 
in demesne or mortmain, to reduce the twenty-one thousand 
monks and nuns, nine thousand of them mendicenis, who 
produced little and consumed much. The towns were 
struck by the commercial distress that followed the revolu- 
tion, perhaps by the sudden introduction of free trade in 
Francis' later days. Misery and beggary were rampant ss 
ever in the capital, and the govornment was still, in pursu- 
ance of one of Bertani's decrees, sponding 5000 liro a day 
in bread-doles for its demoralized poor. The endemic 
brigandage of the mountain distriets* sprang into vigorons 
life. Where the pessants had a tolerable lot, brigandage 
took shallow root, but the miserable landless labourers of 
tho poorer provinces loft their homes by tho hundred to 
find in the more enviable life of the dandifti independence 
and food and revenge instead of work and hunger. It was 

1 Bee abore, VoL.I., pp 88,93; and Bianco di Saint Jorios, Brigantagnio, 1 
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the fierce turning of the downtrodden and brutalized, whose 
rallying.ory was “dom with tho gentlemen” Garibaldi 
had promised the peasanta a partition of demesne land ; and 
at all events work for the unemployed, th improvement cf 
the peasant's lot, the revival of trade were the first needs of 
Naples. “Unify to improve, improve to consolidate,’ was 
Cavour’ motto for the South, but he knew that ten years 
were needed to aocomplish the heavy task. 

But more dangerous than the material depression was 
the universal corruption, that followed the Bourbon rule as 
night follows day, and made thoughtful men în the rest of 
Italy dread lest it should prove contagious. The enthusiasm 
for the Revolution had often found its spring in hopes of 
getting office, and a crowd of pension and place-hunters of 
every class crowded the stairs and ante-chambers of esch 
minister. The dreaded hand of the mpatericus camorra 
reached everywhere. It was mainly a secret society of the 
eriminal poor, but it had its associates high and low, and 
thero were camorrists in black costs and white gloves as 
well as those in raga. Liborio Romano had left it installed 
in office; it was powerful în the police, in the national 
guard, în the local bodies; its momentary good behaviour 
soon disappoarod, and it used ite power to shelter and 
foment brigandage, at times to plunder and assassinata 
under the eyes of its affiliates in the police. Garibaldi'a 
administration had filled the civil service with a mob of 
disaffeoted, turbulent' rogues, who had no desire to see the 
govorment work smoothly, and usod thoir now position to 
hound down their private enemies! A crowd of adventurera 
had hurried to Naples, profassing themselves volunteer; 
and the “false Garibaldiana” who had never smelt "I 
clamoured for pay, blackmailed partisans of the Bourbons, 
and leagued to upset every ministry that would not fill 
their maw. In the provinces all was confusion; the Bourbon 
corruption had long ago destroyod any trust in tho honosty of 
government, and the men, who were feebly trying to meke 
ho lav respooted, found themselvos paralyzod by the dosd- 
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weight of local spathy and suspicion, And sober and patient 
and amensble as was the great bulk of the rural population, 
the weskness of the government allowed it to be cowed into 
a silence thst was interpreted ss sympathy with the banditti. 

It was a fair field for intrigue and discontent. The 
‘unanimity, that welcomed the fall of the Bourbons, quickly 
vanished. Much of it had been a momentary enthusiasm, 
much of it the hope of personal gain, much of it mere 
pretence. Francis’ resistance at Gaeta encouraged the 
Bourbonists to raise their heads again. Most of the great 
‘propristors in the Abruzzi and the Basilicata and Calabria 
were partizana of the fallen dynasty, and their fouda with the 
smaller gentry resppeared as 8 siruggle between Bourbonista 
and Liberals The mass of the clergy both în town and 
country were on their side. The pooror peasants found they 
had no longer a government, which connived at plunder and 
blackmail; and the crude communism of the jacquerio 
formed a monstrous alliance with the clerical and aristocratio 
resction Though brigandage sprang from social causes, 
i became a political tool in the hands of tho agents from 
Gasta and Romo, who egged on the “ bands” to plunder and 
‘massacro and ravish în the cause of throne and altar And 
to & certain extent Bourbonism became the expression of 
the suspicion of the rule of Piedmont, of tho divergence 
between South and North; and the very districts, which 
had voted nnanimously for annexation as the signal of the 
Bourbon downfall, now awelled the reaction, that the Bourbon 
cause inspired. Often the only sincere Liberals were the 
artisans of tho towna; and the Liberals themselves had no 
great love for Piedmontese rule. The history and polities 
of Piedmont, which had been rs a beacon to tho rest of 
Italy, were almost unknown here. There had never been a 
strong enthusiasm for Unity on the Neapolitan mainland, 
and in Sicily, though the old Home Rule spirit was kept 
more cr less in the background, it was too strong and recent 
to havo disappeared. Both Sicily and Naples had wanted 
to be rid of the Bourbons, but now that the Bourbons had 
gono, the inevitable reaction cnmo. Tho masses found the 
expected millennium as far away as ever, and the jangle 
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between progressiva North and stationary South suecesded 
to the brief honeymoon. 

The same feelings, that led to the revival of Bourbonism 
in the country distriote, gavo a dangerous strength to tho 
democratie Garibaldians in the towna The prossie, un- 
sympathetie Piedmontese had no fascination for Southern 
minds; their sober, grey-coated soldiery awoke no interest 
in s people, who had welcomed the picturesque red-shirted 
volunteers. Th King had lost much of his prostigo by 
secluding himself during his stay at Naples, and Garibaldi 
was still “the poor man's king” who had promised the 
peasants an agrarian law, and was believed by the lazzaroni 
to be descended from Si. Janusrius, predestinod to bring 
them “liberty and macaroni” Every ruffan, who wanted 
pillage or pension, put on a red shirt, and called himself a 
Garibaldian. The orowd, who honoured Garibaldi's name 
from devotion or interest, were roused to angry resentment 
by the studied depreciation of their hero by Farini and La 
Farina, by an inane attempt to suppress Garibaldis Hymn, 
by the fancied glights to the volunteor officors. In tho 
discredit of Piedmontese rule even the Murat faction began 
to revive. 

Sicily had never been corrupted like the mainland, but the 
poverty, the half-barbarian crime appeared in even stronger 
typo. In tho grost cstatos of the wheat districts thero 
‘was the same oppression of the peasant, the same usury, 
though here tha tyrant was not tho landlord, who was 
invariably an absentee, but the middleman The possants 
themselves were too crushed down to give trouble; but 
the mafe outstripped the camorra in its crime and lawless 
daring.! At Palermo the same mixed rabble as at Naples 
conspired to prevent things from settling down—Bourbon 
employees, who had lost office, the incapable and dishonest 
momineos of Crispi and Mordini, who foared losing it, the 
2000 volunteers, whom Garibaldi had left behind, the 
thieves and assassin, who had fought for the revolution and 
been disappointed of their booty. The civil service was dis- 
organised, the tressury was plundered, food was dear, work- 

1 Villari, op. ail, 21-37; seo above, Vol. L, p 98. 
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men were on strike, there was greai distress among the 
poor. Public opinion was still in the main constant to the 
Cavourians, and the invincible hatred of the Bourbons made 
the rise of a serious reactionary party impossible. But the 
autonomista wero clamouring for a regional system, which 
almost slided into Home Rule, and round the Garibaldians 
gsthered an unscrupulous, noisy mob of dissppointed 
“ mariyre” whoso selfinterested patriotism bad not found 
the recognition that it claimed> 

It is questionable whether for a country, where corrap- 
tion and disaffection were so strong, a temporary dictatorship 
would not have been tho bettor rule. It was Garibaldi's 
constant and cherished ideal; and though his own ludicrous 
essay at government was responsible for much of the confu- 
sion, the absolute rule of a competent, sympathetic admini- 
strator, untrammelled by the distant, ill-informed interference 
from Turin, might, cven after the bad start made by Crispi 
and Bertani, have done much to heal and lift up and con- 
solidate. Tho governmente of Naples and Sicily were still 
half independent of Turin, with their own ministries, and 
Licutenants enjoying viceregal powers. But it needed a 
system, which would allow one man to organise without 
fear of interference, whether from central government or 
perliament. Farini had advised that Ricasoli should tempo- 
rarily have sole power in Sicily, and though Ricasoli refused 
to go, he recommended a military diotatorship, while others 
uweged it as even more necessary at Naples. But Cavour 
would have none of it; he feared that it would depreciate 
the country in the eyes of England and Europe; “struggle,” 
he said, “is a necessity of constitutional government, and 
when there is no strugglo, there is no life or progress” The 
King refused it unconditionally as contrary to his constitu- 
tional osth. 

But whether there were dictatorship or not, everything 
depended on the choice of the Lisutenants. It was not easy 
to find men for so many difficult posts. “ The Italian cause,” 
Cavour foretold, “will eat up many men” He had sent as 
Lieutenant of Sicily, Montezomolo, a respected Liberal noble 

1 Ciotti, Palermo, 16-18. 
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of Piedmont, who in his earlier days had belonged to Young 
Italy. He was a figure-head, and Cordova and La Farina 
went to take over the administration from Mordini. Cordova 
was an honest courageous Sicilian, the ablost of the revolu- 
tionary leaders of the island in 1848, perhaps the best man 
next to Ricasoli, who could be found for the post. But to 
throw the gauntlet down to the Garibaldians by sending La 
Farina was another of the unfortunate personal selactione 
that Cavour made st this time. The civil service and police, 
composed of Crispi's and Mordinis nominees, conspired to 
make the new administration impossible, and the Turin 
government left it without sufficient military force to impose 
ite will. On tho last day of tho year tho inevitablo crisis 
came; and strong as the Cavourians still were outside the 
capital, the two Councillors had to fly from Palermo, and 
Cavour thought it prudent to recall them. 

The difficulties of government in Sicily were light com- 
pared with those ai Naples, No South Italian was available 
for the post of Lieutenant, and Ricasoli refused it as he had 
dono for Sicily. Finally Cavour solected Farini, partly 
because his record at Modena marked him for a strong man, 
party because he could rely on him to guard the King 
against Garibaldi's infiuence. A more unfortunate choice 
could not have been made. It was a gratuitona irritant to 
the Garibaldiaus; it sent a bourgeois to rule & proud and 
powerful aristoeracy. Farini was reluotant to go, ill, suffer- 
ing from the disense that finally killed him, and the southern 
climate completed the wreck of bis health. The difficulties 
of his position would have tried the strongest man, and tho 
King's presence added to them. The dual authority and 
Vietor Emmanuel's rash promises brought down on his 
Lieutenant’ head the blame for mistakes and harshnesses, 
of which others were the cause! But his own fatuity is 
responsible for the continuous failure of his administration. 
Ho proved as weal aa ho had been strong st Modena; and 
the cowardico of tho mass of tho pooplo, which might have 
been the strength of = strong government, was fatal to a 
wesk one, Farini himself became more or less the tool of 
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the place-bunters; his position strangely intoxioated him, 
and an affected hauteur smothered his chance of success in 
ridicule. Bourbonists and Garibaldians and Murattists con- 
spired to damage him, and disappointed democrats wrote 
to Turin, that Naples was lost, unless Farini was recalled. 
Cavour realized the mistake he had made, though at times 
he seems to have hoped that Farini would blunder into 
success, and knew that “pooples are not regenerated in a 
wsek.” By degrees dissension rose between them, and when 
Farini talkod of retiring, Cavour enught at the excuse, and 
appointed his successor (January 3, 1861) 

He sent în Farini's place the Prince of Carignano, with 
the young diplomatist Nigra as his chief adviser, hoping that 
a royal prince might win the impressionable Neapolitans. 
Carignano hed a thorny task. In some distriets the brigands 
seemed irrepressible; Naples was crowded with pretended 
Garibaldians, hungry for spoil, with cemorrists struggling 
under the strong heel of Spaventa, the Minister of Police, 
with autonomiste eager to discredit the Piedmontese govern- 
ment. It was perbaps to avoid the reprosch of Piedmon- 
tism, perhaps from consciousness of their own inexperience, 
that Carignano and Nigra mado Romano home ministor; and 
the unserupulous intriguer soon dominate the government, 
putting his own creatures into office, and encouraging the 
camorra, that Spaventa had half stamped cous. But power- 
ful as the camorra was, Naples was sound at core, and the 
outory against the minister and his criminal following became 
so loud that ho had to resign After his departure the work 
of government was ensier; Spaventa carried on the war with 
the camorra unmolested, and strangled with perhaps exces- 
sive severity an incipient plot of Bourbonist nobles; the 
national guard on the whole kept order in the capital, and 
mobilized national guards, sent from the North and Centre, 
supplied to some extent tha lack of troopa. 

The immediato danger lay in the brigandage, which 
showed ita hond from timo to timo, finding an ensy shelter 
in the great forests and mountains, where hardly a road ran. 
All through the winter it had overrun thobill country round 
Tagliacozzo in the Abruzzi, fed by Papalists across the fron- 
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tier, who made depots of arms in neighbouring monasteries, 
and busily reeruited for the brigand bands at Rome,! in- 
different if the men, whom they egged on, pillaged and 

? massaored in the name of Fope)and Bourbon. The savagery 
led to natural reprisala Cialdini threatened to shoot every 
man taken with arms in his hands; Pinelli, tho military 
historian, who was sent to hunt down the brigands, gave 
strong expression to the indignation, that every patriot felt 
at the Pope's unholy psironagetof tho banditi; his brother- 
general De Sonnaz, after driving back a large band into 
Papal territory, crossed tho frentior and ransackod a storo 
of arms in a border monastery. The fall of Civitella del 
Tronto brought the movement in the Abruzzi to an end, but 
as summer drew on, the plague broke out in more aluming 
propartions elsewhere. Francis was at Rome, busily organ- 
ising the conspiracy, which took ex-conviots for its leaders, 
and made robbery and murder its weapons. He had com- 
mittoos in correspondonce with him all through tho South} 
the clergy, angry at the recent ecclesiastical reforms,* were 
eager to harass or upsst the Italian government; disbanded 
soldiers enlisted with the banditti to escape the summons to 
join their colora. But wherever the authorities showed 
energy, the brigands disappeared. Though they invaded 
several towns and terrorized the inhabitants into acqui 
osceno, they rotired st tho first approach of a fow troopa, 
and the national guards of the district completed their 
discomfiture. Hed the government had more troops at ite 
command, the movement would have made little headway ; 
and ginister a the phenomenon was, it was of less serious 
moment than the apathy and ignorance and poverty, that 
made the regeneration of tho South and its fusion with the 
North likely to be the task of many weary yeara, 


The Nenpolitan dificulty was only the most dangerous 
aspect of a problem, that touched every one of the annexed 


1 Bianco di Saint Jorion, op. ci, 30, 239-242, 249, 331; Obiron, op. cit, 
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statos. The hegemony of Piemont had been loyally ac- 
cepted by the great mass of the nationalista But the 
hegemony contained within itself hardly reconcilable theories 
of national growth. The nationalist movement in Pied- 
mont had been a compromise between two very different 
schools. The cld and narrower party, strong in the civil 
service and army, regarded Italy more or less as the arti- 
choke of the historic proverb, to be won and governed and 
dominate by tho Piemontese; the idea of any meiropolis 
but Turin was as repugnant to them as în 1848, and they 
reconciled themselves to the new great Italy bythe hope that 
Piedmontese laws and Piedmontese ideas would be trium- 
phant through tho annexod provinces. The broader school, 
which the National Society had created, and which Cavour 
now led, knew that a little state with four millions of inhabi- 
tants could not claim everything in a kingdom of twenty- 
one millions, that Piedmont must more or less sink herself 
in Italy that the laws and institutions of the other states 
must be treated with respect. To a certain extent the old 
school had its justification It was, with few oxcoptiona, 
the Piedmontese statesmen and the refugees trained in their 
school, who alone could organize a clean and capable adminis- 
tration. Charles Albert's Statute, as a collection of consti- 
tutional maxims, supplied a very fair foundation, on which 
to build up a code of law. But their views had their selfish 
and impossible side. The states, with their varying social 
conditions, thoir separato historic post, could not bo forced 
into one mould. The codes of Piedmont were inferior in 
many respecta to those of Lombardy or Tuscany or Parma 
or Naples. Its communel system could only be introduced 
with much heartburning and ill prospeots of successful 
working into states liké Tuscany or Lombardy, which boasted 
long traditions of vigorous municipa] life. Tha Piedmontese 
burenucraoy, well trained and bonest though it was, was 
unsympathetic and narrow and irritating, sometimes with an 
aregence and pretentiousmness, that ovorshadowed its real 
worth, and made ir the butt of Lombard or Tuscsn wit A 
city in the extreme comer of Italy, with little historical or 
satistic association, could not be the permanent capital of 
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the peninsula ; Milan and Florence, Naples and Palermo clung 
to their metropolitan honours and grudged to surrender 
them except to Rome! There ware angry cries that Pied- 
mont was monopolizing government contracts, that hungry 
Piedmontese employees were thbrusting themselves into fat 
poste, that trado and industry were flowing towards the seat 
of government, and leaving commercial stagnation behind in 
the less fortunate states. 

It was facts and fears like these, that made men as 
diverse as Ricasoli and Crispi share a common opposition 
to the Piedmontese school, that made Pepoli deelare in 
exaggeratol phrase thut tho burewueracy of Turin was one 
of Italy greatest enomies Rattazzi's premature applica- 
tion of modified Piedmontese laws into Lombardy was 
causing grave discontent there. Ricasoli had carried on an 
almost pedantic strugglo to postpone their introduction into 
Tuscany and save a semi-independence of sdministration for 
his state” He had obtained confirmation for the Tuscan 
law and the decrees of the Provisional Government; but 
Rattazzia error had boen repeated in Emilia and Umbria 
and the Marches, and was sowing the samo crop of trouble 
there, It would have been wise to let much of the old 
logislation af cach state live on untouched for the present, 
except where uniformity was absolutely needed, as în the 
army and ‘eleetoral laws and customs’ tari. The country 
had been stupefied by a shower of new legislation, producing 
= formal unity that had no resemblance to the facts. 
Critics complained with justico that the swooping changes 
‘had made & hesp of ruins, which blocked any right building 
up of the new state. Now however the evil was done. 
The old laws had been roughly upset, and the best policy 
that remsined was to pass some broad messure of local 
government, which would recognize a certain independence 
of administration, which wonld draw the boundary between 
concerns of central and local government in favour of the 

1 The population of Naples was 417,000, uf Milan, 219,000, of Palermo, 
pig The population of Turin adranced from 179,000 în 1858 to 204,000 
1868, 
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Intter. Cavour believed firmiy in decentralization; already 
in July he had appointed a commission to draft a scheme 
of local government, and Farini, sa Minister of the Interior, 
laid before it proposals, which perhaps Cavour himself had 
suggested Tho essonco of Farini's scheme was to form 
large local areas called “ regions," intermediate between vhe 
province and the state. They were to be grouped round 
“the natural centres of Italian life,” but their boundaries 
were not necessarily to correspond to those of the old states, 
lest they should encourage autonomist aspirationa. They 
were to bo administrative units only, and not even possess 
eleotive councils. So far indeed from their being mado im- 
portant units of local government, Farini proposed to base it 
more than ever on the provincial councils, which were to con- 
trol main roads, rivers, public health, secondary and technical 
education, and the bigger charities! In fact, the scheme left 
the conception of the regions very nebulous, and it was far 
from clear what powers Farini proposed to confer upon them. 
So far the question had beon mainly an academic one, 
The advocates of a strong and far-reaching state-action 
appealod for moro centralizstion; tho friends of Izissee faire 
upheld the regions, which would, they hoped, impede the 
activity and interforence of the central government. The 
conquest of the South brought the question into practical 
political importance; and while it mada the speculative 
decentralizers draw back, afraid of their own consequenoos, 
it created an eager popular demand for regional inde- 
pendence. Tho great disparity botween North and South 
demanded that the latter should ba treated with especial 
delicacy ; to force on it a number of uncongenial laws was 
certain to provoke a reaction in favour of the old order, and 
it was the hope of minimizing the blunders of the govern- 
ment, that sometimes made warm friends of upity foremost 
in elgiming local independence. In Sicily a committee, 
appointed by Garibaldi in the lator days of the dictatorship, 
reported in favour of giving to the Lieutenant of each region 
viceregal powers, which would encrosch sericusly on the 
1 Ferial's schemo fa Cavour, Letere, VI 729; s00 Mansorani, Studi, 460, 
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functions of the central executive. On the mainland & 
“loaguo of tho intoroste of Naples” united federalista, 
republicans, Bourbonists în an endeavour to preserve the 
olà institutions, and push the olsims of Naples to be the 
capital Few indeed here or elsewhere proposed any form 
of Home Rule; but a strong agitetion grew up to develop 
Farini's proposals, to give each region its Licutenant and 
Council, to exalt the region not only by transferring to it the 
moro important powers of the provinces, but by malking ite 
finances and administration half independent of parliament 
and the central govemment. 

It fell to Minghetti, as Minister of the Interior after 
Farinis appointment to Naples, to draft a new Bill His 
proposals (November 1860) followed in the main the lines 
of his predecessors scheme. They intended to reverse the 
Fronch systom by frocing both commune and province from 
any direct supervision by the officere of the government. 
The syndic was to be chosen by the communal council 
The provincial council were to be independent of the 
prefeot, and keep practically tha same extended powera 
#3 those proposed by Farini The region toak a more 
definite shape. It was to take over “powers usually re- 
served to the central authority "; regional counoils, elcoted 
by the councils of the component provincas, would, in con- 
junetion with the Governor, control higher education (in- 
oluding spparently the universities), national rosds and 
larger publia works, and have certain powers of legislation 
in respect of agriculture with the right to suggest new laws 
for the consideration of parliament. The Governor was 
almost a viceroy; he was to control the prefects, and repre- 
sent the central government in many matters; and within 
the limite of his powers there was no appeal from his 
decisions! But Minghetti followed Farini in not necessarily 
taking the old state boundaries; and he intended that the 
region should bo experimental, perhaps have only a pro- 
visional existence long enough to allow a gentla transition 
from the old order to the new. The scheme was meant to 


1 Miuglietti!s speech of Maroh 1311861 ; Id, Af4uoîcletori, 7-9; Manserani, 
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be a compromise, but it contented nobody. Ita provisional 
character was obviously unsatisfectory. Men who hsd sup- 
porte the regions from a hope that they would clip the 
powers of the buresucracy begna to fear that tho new 
Bill would only substitute a number of petty oligarchies, 
inheriting the worst traditions of the old governmenta. The 
autonomista saw little value in proposals, which might divide 
Tuscany or morgo Parma and Modena in Emilia There 
was an unessy feeling that despite Minghetti's safeguards 
regions might eneroach on the traditional liberties of muni- 
cipality and province. But the strongest opposition came 
from those, who feared that the region savonred too much 
of federalism, that it would be a dangerous stumbling-block 
to the consolidation of the kingdom. “Regionist” and 
“federalist” became synonyious terms of reproach, Tho 
rather shadowy powers of the regional councils could indeed 
hardly be a serious danger, but the councils themselves 
mighi easily become rallying points for sutonomist agitation. 
‘And the semi-independence of the Governors, wise though 
it probably wss, was thought to be full of perîl at a time, 
when a strong central government seemed to many the one 
primo need. Evon Ricasoli, despito his tendornoss for 
Tuscan laws and institutions, thought thab the regions 
contained the seeds of peril to the state. Cavour saw as 
early as December that Minghettis scheme had no chance 
of acceptance, and was frightened by the cutburst of 
autonomist feeling. He decided to abruptly retraco his 
steps, postpone the whole question of local government, and 
centralize. The administrative independence of Tuscany was 
talen away, despite Ricosolis pleadings (February 14); a 
month later (March 20) Cavour limited that of Naples and 
Sicily, and carried out a long-projected design by dissolving 
the cabinet, and forming a new ministry of representatives 
of each of the old states. His policy now was to have one 
strong national government, in which Piedmont should have 
no larger share than was necessary, and silence charges of 
Torinese self-seeking by obtaining from parliament a resolu- 
tion which recognized Romo na the future capital! 
* dacini, Questione, 17-18 
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Moanwhile, besido tho bottomless problem of Naples and 
the complicated settlement of the new kingdom, ran the 
unzatisfied aspirations for Venice and Rome, afecting the 
internal life of the nation at every step. For Venice, despite 
Garibaldi's determination to provoke an attack in the spring, 
it was generally recognized that Italy must wait, The un- 
expected resistance of Gaeta had put a strain on the mili- 
tary resources of the country. Garibaldi disbanding of 
the Neapolitan troops and the fidelity of the remnant, that 
followed Francis, dispelled Cavour's hopes of doubling the 
Italian army by the incorporation of the Bourbon forces. 
The Neapolitan fleet had indeed been secured; but only 
some 3000 oficers of the army and a very few of the 
rank-and-file took service under the national flag. About 
4000 were all that were left of the Volunteers! “It will 
take two years," said Cavour in November, “to organise the 
army, and wo must havo pesco till then;" unloss circum- 
stancos were too strong for him, he meant never to call in 
again the dangerous aid of France! Much as a war with 
Austria might do to fuse North and South in a brotherhood 
of arms, he dared not risk it yet, and he pledged himself to 
prevent any irruption of irregular corpi into Venetia Ho 
hoped that the internal difficulties of Austria, the expense 
of keeping her army on a war footing, perhaps tho growth 
of liberalism in the new Diet at Vienna would bring 4 peace- 
ful solution Another inspired pamphlet had been published 
by the inexhaustible La Guéronnitre (December 14), advo- 
csting the sale of Venetie to Italy. The Emperor seems to 
‘have hoped that Austria would rid herselî of the burden- 
some province, and buy Bosnia and Herzegovina with the 
price; but Austria would hear nothing of it, and Cavour 
had no liking for the project. Failing a pesceful solution, 
war must come some day, and he was already projecting an 
allisuce with Prussia, and sending La Marmora to Berlin to 
greet the new King, and impress on the statesmen there that 
‘natural ties dictated friendship to Italy and Prussia. Despite 
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official disavowals, he was encouraging the ungarians to 
rise, and sending arms to Roumania; and when in May 
there seemed some prospect of an early Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, he resolved in that event to throw prudence to the 
winds, and welcome French help, if the Emperor were 
dragged into a now war of liberation! 

1 Geronr, op. cit, VI. 709; Ohiala, op. cit, 176-178; Ricanoli, p.oit, V. 413; 
Guerzoni, Fieîo 300, 3025 sce Chiaia, Disa, I, 358. 
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Tratr amp Rowe; anti-Catholic feeling; Cavour and the Temporal 
Power; the Catholic position ; the Liberal clergy ; TER “ Fare CHTROR 
10 a Faxz Srarn? | nogotiationa with Rome} they bresk down; 
Napoleon ITI, intende to withdmw the French gurrison. The cloo- 
tions ; politica] pertiee ; the government and the Volunieers ; Garilaldi 
attacks Cavour. CAVOUR DATE. 


Ts however was a momentary ft of onthusiasm, Venico 
could wait, but every instincet of self-preservation urged the 
Italians to Romo. Papal territory now embraced the strip 
of coast between the Tuscan and Neapolitan shores, and 
inland for some twenty or thirty miles, including Viterbo, 
Tivoli, Velletri, and Frosinone, Even within this strip, 
which the Piedmontese troops had not entered, Viterbo 
proclaimed Victor Emmanuel's authority în tho autumn, 
and Pepoli, as governor of Umbria, had occupied it, till the 
Emperor in spita of promises to England insisted on its 
remaining in Papal territory. Over this petty state the 
Pope still ruled, though it was recognized by everybody that 
his power could not survive for a week the withdrawal of 
the French garrison. It is true that the nationalists showed 
fow signs of activity in Rome itsolî, But 5000 of their beat 
men were în exile, the city wss tight în the grip of the 
French and Papal garrisons, and even in spite of soldiers 
and police 10,000 aduli males signed an address of adhesion 
to Cavour's policy! In the surrounding towns the resent- 


1 Rospeoting the pelitios of the Romans, sco Ghiron, Annali, I. 120-154; 
Fariber Correspondenco 1860, VII. 88-89; D'Hnussonrille, Carver, 439; 
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ment waa strong at being abandoned to the Pope, and if the 
French troops withdrew for a momeni, they pulled down his 
arms. More and more, month by month, the Italians fixed 
their eyes on Rome “Without Rome Itely is nothing” 
said Ricasoli; “for Venice we must wait, the day will 
come; for Rome we cannot wait;” and D'Azeglio» appeal 
to give up Rome and fix the capital at Florence found no 
response. When Parliament met in tho spring it passed an 
unanimous resolution that Rome must be the capital. The 
glory of the eternal city, what Balbo had called “the im- 
portunate memory of her past greatness” lay strong on the 
Italian imagination The belief in her perennial mission 
msede Ricasoli and Mazzini declare in almost identical 
language that on her possession depended the moral future 
of Italy. Tho shame of the foreign occupation chafed and 
angered the nation; when the Papalists elaimed that the 
Temporal Power was necessary for the independence of the 
Papacy, the Italians retorted that the possession of Rome 
was necessary for tha independenco of Italy. The in- 
humanity, that sacrificed the Romans to serve the sup- 
posed interests of Catholicism, was felt as an insuli by the 
vhole nation, and Italy wss cager to freo thom, as Umbria 
and the Marches had been freed. 

Thefeeling turned to exsaperation, when the Pope allowed 
the Bourbon conspirators to make their hesdquarters at 
Rome, and organiso the brigand banda under Papal pro- 
tection' It was intolerable that Rome should be a city of 
refuge for the men, who were spreading crime and confusion 
in the South, and the Pope's unctuoua patronage of iniquity 
was digging a gulf between the Papacy and Italy, which 
soul never be filled up, while the Temporal Power remained, 
a cancer to corrupt the life-blood of the nation Religious 
indiferentism was spreading fast, especially among the 
middle classes and artisans;* “if Italy has to choose between 
nationality and Catholicism,” it was threatened, “she will 

1 See abore, p. 190. 

* Bobone, Lettera, 31% Balan, Continuasione, ILL 447-480; Un Romano, 
op. ci, 56; Perfetti, Ricordi, 61 ; Arthus, Xaly, 159; Bianco di Saint Jorios, 
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chooso the former” The strain was acuter even than last 
year between the priesthood and the Liberal laity, and the 
‘complaints of libels on the church, of anti-Papal plays, of 
irreverence and sacrilege showed how Antonolli was shaking 
the faith of a Catholic nation. Freemasonry carried ona 
steady, silent propaganda for fres thought! Protestantism. 
gsined some ground, especially at Florence; ° and though there 
was small likelihood that it would gain any large permanent 
hold on the country, there was a very serious prospect of 
schism on Reformed Catholic lines, that would equally shake 
tho powor of the Papaoy in Italy.® But Cavour knew that 
the question went much deeper than a quarrel between Italy 
and the Roman court; that the Papacy was bound to tale 
account of Catholie feeling in France, and Spsin, and Belgium 
as well as in Italy; that Italy could not dissociata herself 
from the European polity in a matter that touched every 
Catholic nstion. He shared to the full the aspirations for 
Rome. Ho had refused to listen to the suggestion of a pro- 
visional change of capital;* he had told the Emperor that 
he would make no terms with the Papacy, that surrendered 
the claims of Italy to Rome. “ Rome,” he had said in par- 
liament, “ must become the noble capital of regenerated 
Italy,"5 He saw all the danger to the country, that came 
from a power in her midst, which rested on foreign bayonets; 
ho saw all tha practical gain of winning the city, whose un- 
challenged metropolitan rights would still the nascent rivalries 
of Turin and Florence and Naples. But Rome could not be 
won by force, while tho French garrison was there. Cavour 
realized, as the more impatient nationaliste did not, how 
powerful and how hostile was the opinion of Catholic Europe, 

1 Tivaroni, L’Ztalio, IIL 216. 

* Artbur, op, cit, passim; Wylie, Italy, passim; Bobone, op. vil, 31} 
Necemilà di uns riferma religiona. 
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that in France tho Emperor could barely stand against it, 
that, if he lost his feet, the storm of Catholic hatred would 
be loosed on the new kingdom. 

Recent events had exasperated the Papalists more than 
ever against both Piedmont and the Emperor. The in- 
vasion of Umbria, La Moricière's defeat, the alarm at Rome, 
Napolson's double game, the desertion of the Catholic gorern- 
ments had spread consternation and fierco anger in the 
Catholic world. As each province was added to the king- 
dom, it had ita anti-clerical laws, often more drastio than those 
of Piedmont. Provincia! councils had been given a limited 
disoretionary power to decide what parta of the catechism 
should be tuught in the schools (October 1860). Pepoli, as 
governor of Umbria and Valerio in the Marches, soting of 
course under instructions from Turin, had suppressed the 
monasteries on lines that perhaps brought real hardship to 
the inmates, had logalized civil marriago (though the religious 
rite was still necessary), had appropriatad the property of the 
Jesuita to found elementary schools, had taken from the 
bishops their ecelesiastical courts and rights of supervision 
over education and charities. Garibaldi had nationalized 
the property of the Jesuits and threatened that of Cathedral 
chapters in Naples and Sicily; and in February Mancini, 
Carignano's minister of worskip, abolished the concordat of 
1818, dissolved the Nenpolitan monasteries (though on milder 
lines than Pepoli's), and took from the bishops their control 
of charities Ricasoli had long been besieging the govern- 
ment for leave to nationalize church property in Tuscany, sell 
church lands, and invest the procoeds for the equalization of 
clorical incomes. Bishops, exiled for hostility to the govern- 
ment, were eating their souls in bitterness at Rome, while 
their properties wero sequestrated by the Italian authorities. 
Hare and there sucrilege bad been committed by the soldiery 
or the emmancipated populece. The clericals asserted, though 
there is no evidence to prove it,' that immorality had grown 
in the freed provinces; and good fecble mon, who preferred 

3 Bea eg. O'Reilly, Leo XI/I, 321, whero the Umbrian clergy speak of the 
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the certainty of weakness to the possibility of corruption, 
lamented tha avil works of liberty. The clerical outery was 
loud, Now that the Papalist Volunteers had fuilod, thoir 
only hope lay in stirring Catholic opinion throughout Europo 
to a pitch, that would compel tho governments to intervene, 
Beokx, the General of the Jesuits, protested in the European 
press. Montalembert voiced the anger of the French Cutho- 
lics: “ Pielmont dares everything, Franca allows it, Italy 
uecepts it, Europe submits to it.” 

The fear of losing the last remnants of the Temporal 
Power touched them even mora vitally than the anti-clerical 
legislation of the new kingdom. The recent history of 
Piedmont, they urged, belied her protestations of care for 
tho Popo's spiritual authority. ‘“'Thoso, who aro trying to 
destroy the Temporal Power," said the Pope, “ have for their 
object the entire overthrow of our holy religion" There 
was a section indeed of less bigoted Cardinals, who saw that 
compromise was necessary ; and a “ Congregation,” appointed 
to consider the theology of the question, had decided that 
the Pope might renounee his temporal dominion, if the 
interests of the church demanded the surrender! But they 
vere a handful among the worldly-minded men, who took 
their stand on “partisanship of old abuseg, old rights, old 
principles, that reckod littlo of tho interests of religion or 
even of Papal government.” It was a policy of suicido. that 
allied itself more or less to the fallon dynasties in Italy and 
France, in Spain and Portugal, that regarded “modern 
society ” as the accursed thing, with which the church must 
always be et enmity, that was still hoping to win back 
Romagna, and trastiag that revolution or resction might 
break up the new kingdom. Had the Papacy been able to 
discem spirits, ît would have recognized what was noble and 
religious in tho national movement and helped to build up 
s god-fearing nation, But it preferred to plunge înto a sad 
end profitloss struggle, whose issues, savo porhaps in far.of 
results, could be evil only. On the ono hand was the young 
nation, rejoicing in its strength, proud of its schievernente 
und its destiny; sometimes eager to throttle the enemy, 

1 Pantalooni, op. cl, si, 100. 
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that lay betwoon it and ita attainment, glad, when it could 
not slay, to worry and exasperate; sometimes yearning for 
reconeiliation with the power, whose influence reached to 
every Italian housshold, whose dim traditional glory cast its 
spell even on those who losthed it. On the other hand 
stood this power, with all its mighty strength for good or 
evil, with its mingled worldliness and timid goodness, for- 
gotful of ita mission, piteously, so piteouely, blind to what 
was passing round it, clinging to îta poor rag of earthly 
dominion, while it vented ita screeds of impotent passion, 
and forgot bare morality in lust of revenge. 

To the national claim of Italy the Papalists opposed the 
Catholie olzim to the Temporal Power. The extremer of 
them found their arguments in theology; to them the Tem- 
poral Power was “a saored thing, liko aught olso that is 
dedicated to God and the church; Ri all the church's organi- 
setion and possessione shared in the sanetion that its divine 
origin gave, a sanction that therefore overrode any right de- 
rived from human law; the Temporal Power, if not actually a 
dogma, was near akin to one; and the same divine constitu- 
tion, that forbade its surrender, forbade reform or religious tole- 
ration within tho Popo's dominione? "But the wiser apologiste 
saw that it was impossible for a church, which had shaped 
itself to political changes in every other conntry, to tale ita 
stand on a priori principles. Even the Jesuits acknowledgel 
that the Temporal Power waa not a dogma; it is not, said 
Passaglia, while still its champion, an ecclesiastica! patrimony 
for tha sole benefit of the church." They defended it less on 
rights of possession or theological sanetion than on argomenta 
of practical utility. They repeated Bossuet'a diotum that the 
Temporal Power was necessary that the Pope “ may erercisa 
his spiritual power throughout the universe in more liberty 
and security and pesca” It was all-essential that the Pope's 
words and acta should be above suspicion of pressure from 
any government; that his election should be absolutely 


3 Mura, 7? Clero, 101-102, 142 Id, Questione romano, 57, 86. See Liverani, 
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free; that there should bo no danger that a hostile govern- 
ment at Rome might impede his free communication with 
the church. Ignoring how restricted even now was tha 
Pope's indopondence, how much the Papacy was still the 
‘*puppet of the Catholie Powers, they argued that a lay govern- 
ment at Rome must necessarily encroach on the Pope's 
spiritual liberty, that it would destroy his international posi- 
tion and involve him în the foreign entanglements of the 
Italian kingdom, Many of them recognized that to the 
populationa, whom the Pope governed, the Temporal Power 
meant tho denial of any freo and progressive life; but with 
an inhumanity as great as that of the stranger, who would 
rather havo Romo pioturosque than healthy or moral, they 
held that an institution of Catholic right overrode the special 
interests of three millions, and the Romans were eynically 
bidden find their consolstion in “contemplation and the 
arts, the cult of ruîns and prayer.” * 

The argument was a weighty one in Catholic eyes, but ib 
was met from within the church itself. There had long 
been voices among tho Catholio olergy, to pload for tho 
reconeiliation of tha church and liberaliam, Lamennais and 
Montalembert in France, Rosmini and Ventura and Gioberti 
in Italy bad preached reform and recognition of modern 
‘progress, and their disciples were not a few both in the 
clorgy and tho laity® The Jansenist school of Piedmont, 
the old Ambrogian independence of Milan still had their 
influence. The recent national movement had found ite 
friends among the clergy everywhere. The rising în Sicily 
and Calabria and even at Naples had been largely a religions 
movement, led by prieste who inherited the Southern tradi- 
tion of opposition to Rome, Grief at the mad folly of the 
Roman court, a sense of its danger to the church, anziety 
to hoal the widoning bresch with the laity enlisted a largo 
proportion of the olorgy in tho cause cî compromiso. How 
‘idespread the movement was, was hardly recognized 88 yet, 

1 Beo eg. Dapanloup, Sousercinetà 38 ci seg, 75; O'Bellly, op. cit, 204-205; 
Fassaglia, Dialoghi, 10, 99; Mura, Zi Clero, 96; Wiseman, Pastoral Later, 
24-30, who however scoms to recognize the injustice of ssorificing the 
inhabitants. 
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but even în Rome itself filty of tho clergy had signed the 
address to Cavour, To a large extent it was a movement 
of the lower elergy against the higher, a rorolt of the half- 
starved parish priest again; tho wealthy and lururious 
prelate, vhich sought the support of the Catholie laity 
against the dospotism of bishop and Pope! They attacked 
in unsparing language the folly of the ercommunication, the 
eruelty that said to the Romana “itis a dogma or noarly ono 
that you must be a miserable people,” the unchristian fury 
of the bishops, that refused to make for peace and imperilled 
the unity of the church, that, while the whole-mstion was 
rejoicing, spent itself în selfish and sterile lerfentation The 
bishops, the reformers aaid, can only "Curse, they have lost 
the power to bless; and while the Italians are holding out 
thoir arms for reconciliation, the Papal court and its abettors 
spurn each overture for peace They attacked the apologiats 
of the Tempora] Power in their strongheld of dogma and 
tradition Their leader was the Jesuit Fassaglia, “ an ultra- 
montane theologian, most tender of the Pope’s universal 
supremaoy;" who had helped to formulate the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, and whose erudition and devout 
sdhoronco to the tradition of the church gave his writings 
special point in Catholic ear. Graduall, despite himself, 
driven into the reforming camp he and his followere «ppealed 
t0 the Fathers and the Canonista to prove that the alleged 
necessity of the Temporal Power was opposed to the experi- 
ence and doctrine of the earlier centuries of the church; that 
the Temporal Power had been violsted again and again with- 
out hurt to the Pope's spiritual authority ; that his cath not 
to surrender it had originated in a desire to guard against 
nepotism, and must yield to the safety of the church. 
They showed that it had been the church's custom to re- 
cognize de facto governmenta, that to excommunicate with- 
out gravest cause or include the multitude in spiritual 






1 Paizione di novenila sacerdoti ; Passaglia, Perla causa, 30-32; Pantaleoni. 
tp. cit, 64-65. 
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penalties had been condemned by the masters of Catholie 
tradition The bisbops, they complained, have raised an 
opinion to a dogma; they have closed their eara to reason, and 
betrayod tho interesta of the church by refusing the proffered 
freedom, which is worth more to it than all the Pope's tem- 
poral possessione. A good Pope, ssid Passaglia, will always 
be free, and the liberty of the Papacy is better served by 
the imitation of Christ than by the Temporal Power. 

The bulk of their writings did noi appear till a few 
months later, when the action of the Italian government 
had given them courage to speak. But they were already 
making their influence felt, and it was on their cooperation 
that Cavour mainly reliod in his hopes to go to Rome with 
the consent of the Catholic world! “'The Roman question,” 
he had told the Chamber in Novamber, “cannot be solved by 
the sword; only moral forces can overcome moral obstaoles,” 
The sting would be taken cut of the Catholic attack, if it 
could be shown that the abolition of the Temporal Power 
was compatible with a greater spiritual independance than 
any that the Papacy had known in modern times; and the 
earnest of Italy's intentions would be an offer of the widest 
liberties to tha church. It seemed an extravagant hope that 
‘Rome could be weaned from her hostility, but Cavour threw 
himself into it with all the intensity of his nature. At first 
ho viewed tho religious question with political oyes; but 
gradually, as his grest conception more and more possessad 
him, the religious reformer obscured tha politician. To 
realize “a free church in a free state,” “to sign a new peace 
of religion from the Capitol" with all ita far- ing issues 
for mankind, was n glorious aim, beside which the mere 
winning of Rome to Italy sank into the shade. He would 
reconcile the Popo to civilization; he would give the church 
fresh youth, when it had tasted the fruits of liberty ; and the 
uprise of Italian nationality would net be barren of results 
to the worlà' Nothing shows more the mental grasp of 
the great statesman, than that at a time of such tension 
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and anzioty, with all tho problome of the new kingdom 
thrust upon him, he boldly launched a scheme, which would 
revolutionize the relations of church and state. His daring 
conception was no less than an absolute reversal of the 
maxims which had guided the governments of Catholio 
Europe. It had been their policy frorm medieval times to 
bind the church with concordata and laws, which limited the 
Popes authority, which mado the clergy moro or las: de- 
pendant on the government, which gave the Catholic pro- 
fession the dignity and emoluments of a state church, but 
made ît pay dearly by the surrender of ita liberty. A 
century ago the long struggle between church and state bad 
culminated in the discomfiture of the former, when Joscph II. 
in Austria, Leopold in Tuscany, Tannucci at Naples bad 
ooeroed the Papaey into concordata, which made the church 
a bandmsid of the state, And though French experience 
in the present century bad shown how hard it was for the 
state to curb a disciplined and hostile church, the safeguards 
of the concordata were not entirely'illusory. All this Cavour 
proposed to swecp away, if tho Papacy would surrender ita 
Temporal Power, It wasno new principle to him. He had 
always fearleasly applied his theories of liberty to the church;* 
and though more recently he seems to have thought that 
the church could only be gradually freed in a land, where 
Catholicism was the only creed and tho habits of liberty 
were shallow-rooted, be now threw doubt to the winds. The 
church of course could not have priviloges inconsistent with 
free government, The state would recognize civil marriage, 
there would be equality of law for laymen and clergy, the 
suppressed monasteries would not be restored, and the clergy 
would have no control over the state schools and universities. 
But, subject to the general law of the land, the church would 
be absolutely free in the enjoyment and control of its pro- 
porty, and tho stato would guarantoo ît a cortain incomo. 
The Pope might exercise canonico discipline without let, 
provided he did not call in the ‘aid of the civil arm, might 
hold synods, sud correspond with the bishops. The clergy 
might preach and teach what they plensed in their own 
2 See above, Vol. I., p. 398, 
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schools and seminaries. "The state would surrendor its right 
to nominate bishops, who in future would be elected by the 
dlergy of tho dioceso. The Popo would retain the nominal 
title of sovereign, with ample endowment for himself and 
his court. The Conclave would be absolutely free from 
governmental influence! 

Cavour knew that his proposal would be unpopular at 
first; that, though a few voices had pleaded for it since 
Charles Albert's days, it was too sudden a reversal of policy 
to be easily accoptod; that there would be strong prejudices 
against it in the universities, in parliament, in the civil ser- 
vice, among men who thought that a free church in a frea 
state was “a church frue to attack the free state” Espocially 
in Piedmont and Naples and Sicily public opinion was likely 
to oppose any surrender of the positions, that had been won 
from Rome. But he was sanguine that he could convert 
the lay opposers. “In the next generation,” he said, “the 
separation of church and state will be an accomplished fact, 
accapted by all partias;” and his om faith proved con- 

î With great rapidity large sootions of tho Inity, 
captured by tho brilliancy of his schemo, sileneed their 
doubts and came over to his platform. ‘ho Liberal elergy 
declared that it opened a now era to the church, and that 
the promised freedom was chesply purchased by the loss of 
the Temporal Power. It is almost certain that Cavour 
prestigo and tho merits of his scheme would have won par- 
liament and people. 

He had already embarked on his attempt to win the 
Papal court! Communicating bis plans to Minghetti alone 
in the cabinet, he entrusted Passaglia and a Roman doctor, 
Pantaleoni, with an unofficial mission to the more liberal 
Cardinals. Two of these, Santucci and D'Andrea, threw 
themselves warmly into the project, and others were friendly ; 
but the majority of the Curia wore still looking for help to 
Austria or Gaeta, At last (January 13) Santucci Isid the 


1 Bianchi, Diplomazia, VIII. 412, 415-419, 428-433. 
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scheme before Antonelli and the Pope. Pius apparently 
resigned himself to accept it, and Antonelli, after a last 
effort to persuade Austria to attack Piedmont, e: 
himself in its favour, Cavour at once made direct overtures 
to him, and baited tho proposals well. Thora ia strong 
avidence that Antonelli was offered and did not refuse a 
mighty bribe! The cordinals were to have tho privileges 
of royal princes and seats in the Senate. Perhaps Cavour 
salved the Pope's conscience by ofering him the suzerainty 
of all his former possessions, thus ssving his osth to alienate 
no territory of the Holy See, At all events Antonelli agreed 
to Cavour's bases; nino eardinals had been won, perhaps 
frightened by the thrests of schism; the Pope wavered from 
day to day, but at times at all eventa resigned himself to 
the unpalatable necessity. Gaeta had fallen, and Austrian 
help seemed remote. Antonelli was eager to be rid of the 
French garrison, perhaps had somo dim feeling of Italian 
patriotism ; and the Consistory might be won by the tempta- 
tion of winning liberty for the church and the hope that 
the erample of Italy woull be followed by other states. 
The negotiations seem to have arrived at a very forward 
stage. But a hitch suddenly occurred, and Cavour had to 
experienco again the “inexhaustible ruses of Roman diplo- 
maoy.” Itis impossible to say whether Antonolli was ever 
serious in his negotiations, and perhaps he had all tbrough 
been pleying a double game. At all eventa towards the end 
of February he suddenly broks them of According to one 
version the secret cozed out prematurely, and he became 
convincod of tho hopolesmess of winning the Popo and 
Consistory; according to another and less probable account 
the Pope was the readier to accept, and sadly gave up the 
scheme of reconciliazion, when Antonelli objected his Papal 
osth.® It is certain that early in March Antonelli was în 
* Bianchi, op. oît, VIIL 434; see Cavour, op. cit, IV. 171, 173. Antonelli 
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troaty with the Spanish court for an intervention of the 
Cstholio Powers; the Jesuits were working hard to preju- 
dice the Pope against compromise; and though st Santueci's 
petition Cavour had hurried on matters and given his agents 
their credentials to negotiate formally, all hope of success 
had gone. Antonelli took tho lead of the opposition, and 
the expulsion of Pantaleoni from Rome (March 21) closed 
one of the most curious chapters in modern history. 

It is probably too early yet to dogmatize as to what 
would have been the result to Italy, if Cavour's scheme had 
been accepied. There can be little doubt that it would have 
been loyally observed by the government. The Papalista 
indeod urged with some colour of reason that there was 
no guarantee that the Italians would maintain their pro- 
‘mises, that even if the intentions of the government were 
genuine, its hands might at any time be forced by the 
extreme party. But the militant anti-clericals would have 
been powerless under a system, which would have reconciled 
Rome to Italy and brought the Catholic party into parlia- 
mentary lifo. Even the Law of Guarantees, though adminis- 
tered by a parliament from which the Papalists have abstained, 
has been kept stritly in the letter, and if it has been broken 
in the spirit, it bas been for sheer self-preservation from the 
church's unserupulous hostility.  Cavour's scheme promised 
advantages, which are absont from the Law of 1871. The 
lstter was a one-sided contract, in which the state gave 
much, but bad nothing in return. The former pledgod the 
church to give the state its friendship, and in some direo- 
tions both would have greatly gained. The power of the 
church would have vastly increased, as it won the neutrality 
or friendliness of the men, most of them the strongest of 
the country, whom the Popo was now driving into open 
hostility. And though the influence of the clorgy among 
the pessants and the superstitious and uneducated popula- 
tions of the South might have become more mischievous, it 
would have saved Italy much of the later frietion between 
Vatican and Quirinal, it would have added to the stability 
of the state by making the strict Catholic population take 
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an effective part in polities. And even had the reactionary 
clerical party become strong in parliament, as doubtless it 
would have become, that would at all eventa have been 
better than the apathy and aloofnoss, which has allowed 
charlatanry to thrive, It is more doubtful whether either 
Cavour’ sohemo or tho Law of Guarantees stands for tho 
moral vitality of the nation, whether ît was good that the state 
sbould alionate its right to force reforms upon the church. 
Cavour had a robust faith in the vitalising properties of 
freedom; but the religions as well as the civil interests of 
the country were probably best served, when the power of 
the bishops and the Roman court were reduced to a mini- 
mum. An endowed “free church” under discipline of 
Catholic strictness may mean that the laity and lower clergy 
may find themselvea under a hard despotism of the episeo- 
pate, and that the church may be stereotyped in its worst 
abuses. Italy is suffering in soul and body from the moral 
distraction, which must como to a country where there is 
only one religious profession, and that one in desdly 
hostility to the state ; and that this is her case, she probably 
owes in pari to the Law of Guaranteos,! 


Cavour's enthusinem had obscured his estimate of 
success, and even Pantaleoni expulsion did not destroy 
‘his faith that a solution would come soon. He could not 
believe that Rome would sacrifice her highest interests for 
temporal dominion or lust of revenge. A few days later he 
told parlisment thai Rome must be the capital of Italy, and 
publicly launched his policy of the “free church.” The 
Chamber entbusiastically and almost unanimovsly passed a 
resolution in its favour (March 27), but Cavour at last saw 
that its realization was for the moment impossible, and he 
turned to another less perfect but more feasible solution. 
It seemed as if the Emperor had at last made up his mind 
to withdraw his troops from Rome. In spite of his official 


11 have avoided the worda "2isestabilitment of the church,” bscause, 
ibough technically the same 23 Cavow scheme, practically the nbsenco of 
otberreligions bodice in Italy and the erceptionn] positicn of Rome makes the 
Iatier very diferent from disestabilsbrent schezies în Bogland. 
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displeasure at the invasion of Umbria, he had let it be 
understood that he was moro angry with the Pope than 
with Piedmont! ‘Though he had insisted on Viterbo re- 
turning to the Pope, ho hed allowed tho Italians to Loop 
Orvieto. Ho would have rejoiced if the Pope had released 
him from his dilemma by flight* Failing such happy 
accident, he probably thought it the lesser danger to break 
altogether with the clericali He complained that Rome 
had becomo the refuge of his enemies, and his confidant 
Pietri branded it “a Catholic and Legitimist Coblentz” 
Prince Napoleon had coupled the svacuation of Rome and 
the Unity of Italy with the principles of 1789 as the goal 
of the Imperia] policy; and though the Emperor's fears af 
froo government wero ever pulling him back, he had given 
some semblance of power to the French Chamber, and began 
to bid for Liberal support. Ho throstoned tho French bishops 
and suppressed tho associations founded to collect money for 
the Pope. Pius was unteachable, and the Emperor, weary 
of the whole business, prescieni of the greater troubles in 
store, irritated by the folly of the Papal court, was anzions 
to escape from Rome, if by any means he could do it with- 
out offending Catholic feeling overmuch or seeming to lower 
tho flag of Franco to Italy. About the middlo of April ho 
let Cavour Know that ho would evacuate, on the condition 
that the Italian government wonld guaranteo the Pope's 
present territory from attack. The Pope might maintain 
an army, but if after a few months interval the Romans 
overthrew his government and annexed themsolves to Italy 
by plebiscite, Victor Emmanuel might go to Home; but it 
must be at the invitation of the inhabitants and not by con- 
quest® It was a poor policy in the abstract to make the 
‘Romans masters of the fate of Rome. The Romans had a 
right to good government, but the Catholic argument ha 
this much truth in it, that while both Italy and the Catholic 
world were supremely interested in the destiny of Rome, 

1 Cavour, Leti, IV. 37; VI 615. So Castelli, Carteggio, LL 339, 343. 

* VialOastel, Mimoires, V. 94 

* Cavour, op. cît, IV. 212-216; VI 101-704; Afisires dirangiree 1867, 53 
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that destiny could not dopend on tho vote of the 700,900 
people, who made up the total of the PopeSs subjeeta. It 
was known however, that, if the Romans rebelled, thoy would 
vote for annexstion; and to the Emperor it was a convenient 
means of escaping responsibility by an appeal to the gospel 
of plebiscites. Cavour porbaps did not stop to consider how 
small were the chances of a successful rising at Rome; perhaps 
he hoped that somo subterfuge might evade tha clear mean- 
ing of the treaty, and saw that it was intended to give the 
Italians a pretext to go to Rome ere long. But at all eventa 
he recognized how unpopular any adhesion to tho scheme 
would be; parliament and public opinion would be quick to 
condemn a pact, which seamed to make Italy the guardian 
of the Temporal Power, and the Garibaldians would make 
every effort to break through it. But it was better, he 
thought, to face the unpopularity, than forfeit the French 
alliance by rejecting the Emperor's proposala The King 
and Minghetti, and, with much reluetanoe, Ricasoli agroed 
to support him, and Cavour undertook to sign the treaty, if 
the Emperor would officially recognize the kingdom, and 
use his influence to make the Pope renew the interrupted 
negotiations. Before May 10 it had been decided at Paris 
to evacuate at tho end of June, and Cavour waa confi- 
dent that the Italians would have Romo in “two yeara at 
latest"! 


But again as a year before, the hopes of gaining Rome 
were dashod at tho moment when attainmont scomed certain. 
Cavour, beset by all the problems that fronted the young 
kingdom, was cager to have the support of parlinment. “I 
always feel strongest when parliament is sitting,” he said, 
and he hoped that its mesting would heal faction and help 
to stile the country. The Chamber opened (February 18) 
with the same enthusiasm and pride, that had marked the 
psrliament of balf-comploted Unity a year ago. The minis- 
terial majority wss unbroken; the clericals were hardly 
represented ; only some 80 Garibaldiana, as the members of 

1 Cavonr, op. cit, IV. 231; VI. 708; Ghiron, Amxali, IL. 70; Castalli, op. 
cit, L 359. 
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the Extreme Left were now called, were returned in a 
Chamber of 443. Lombardy and Tuscany, Umbria and the 
Morchos, partly no doubt owing to the use of the govern- 
ment’s influence, sent an almost unbroken ministerial phalanx. 
Thes new Moderates, who formed it, had marched far from 
their political ancestry, the Right Centre of the Piedmontese 
Chamber. Gathered from many sourcos—members of the 
Piedmontese Centre, converted ropublicans and Garibaldians, 
monarchica] constitutionalists from the new provinces, they 
represented the men who had carried out Cavour's policy in 
the last two years, who had saved Central Italy, who had 
followed in the wake of the Garibaldians in Naples and 
Sicily and won the South for the monarchy. The timid 
hopes of the Moderates of the ’50s had given place to a 
forvid belicf in Italy; they were no less determined than 
the Garibaldians to go to Rome sand Venice, but they were 
cautious men, who wanted to be sure of vietory before thoy 
measured their strength with Austria, and hoped to win 
‘Rome withont sarning the ill-will of every Catholic Power. 
Their defeet lay in their timidity; so long as they had 
Cavour to inspire them and lesd them on, they would go 
far; but when bis hand was removod, enthusiasm gave way 
to prudence, and great, hopes to calculation of the cost, and 
masterful advance to feeblo waiting upon time. 

But theoretically at all events their policy was sounder 
than that of the Garibaldians. The Left afforded a shelter to 
politicians of svery hue—-democrats, federalista, Bourbonists, 
—whose ona bond was opposition to the government. But 
the purely Garibaldian section, sent mainly from Naples, 
formed a tolerably compact body, strong in the prestige it 
had won in 1860, stronger în representing the popular im- 
patience for Rome and Venice. Heedless of military and 
diplomatie dificultios, they refused to temporise or com- 
promise, They belioved it casy to repeat the happy accidoni 
of Garibaldi'a Sicilian campaign, and wanted to send volun- 
toers to propare tho way in Venetia and the Agro Roruano, 
If the government: declined to move, they claimed the right 
to sot themselves, and repeat tho dualismo, which had nearly 
proved so fatal în the previous autumn. But dangerous as 
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they were in the country, as a parliamentary party they 
could be neglectad. “They do us far less harm than the 
Right” said Cavour, “they stimulate us and prevent us 
from going to sloop” The only rock ahond for the govern- 
ment lay in the possible formation of a Centre opposition 
collecting round Rattazzi. There was still considerable strain 
between him and Cavour, for which both were probably to 
blame; and in the absence of effeetive party disciplino, with 
80 many deputies only too untrsined and inexperienced, there 
was scope for his unscrupulous parliamentary adroitness, 
‘which hold out one hand to tho narrow Piedmontose school, 
the other to the Garibaldians, His close relations with the 
King gavo him a vantago at th start. There was already a 
small Centre party, “the pariy of impotent pretensions and 
ruined reputations,” which was anxions not to merge itself in 
the ministerialist ranks. ‘Thero were the remnants of tho old 
Left, who differed little in policy from the ministerialiste, 
but rotained tho tradition of a purely partisan opposition. 
From these heterogensous elements wss gradually svolved a 
© Third Party." not strong numerically, and without any prin- 
ciple of cohesion, but individually powerful, and supported 
by the large section of publie opinion, which, as it grew im- 
‘patient at the delay in settling the country, clamoured less 
for new measures than new men. 

But it was very difficult to shake Cavour' position. He 
‘had deolsred s0 frankly for the broader school of nationalists, 
for the aspirations for Rome, for placing the new provinces 
on an equality with Piedmont, that he had tho grest mass 
of Liberals behind him. And though, when the ministry 
was dissolved in March! tho King hoped for a moment 
to get rid of him, he found no encoutagement, and the 
incident passed unsuspocted by tho country or by Cavour 
‘himself? It was not easy however to make things march 
in the Chember. Though the Pisdmontese deputies natu- 
rally took the load, the want of practical knowledge on the 
part of the new members made them waste their time in 


1 See abore, p. 195. 
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trifles aud pedantries. It was their want of any sensa of 
proportion that brought the question of the volunteers into 
‘& prominence altogether beyond its merita. The King had 
made rash promises to them at Neples, which Fanti and his 
brother gonerals bad sonsidored insulting to the army, inas- 
much as they gave rank to a host of improvisad and inex- 
perienced officers. Cavour objected to the part of the King's 
scheme, which put the “Southern army” on a semi-inde- 
pendent footing, and the pressure of the ministry and the 
army- party together compelled tho King to give way. 
Practically the whole of the volunteer rank-and-file took 
advantago of the offer, which sent them home with three or 
six months pay; half of the 7000 officers came before a 
commission, which eramined their claims to rank in the 
regular army, and they sesm to have been fairy treated, 
till on April 11 an order of tho government apparently put. 
them on the retired list, The dissppointed place-bunters, who 
had borne a desultory and inglorious part in the campaign, 
had long been venting their plainte; and tha bettor volun- 
teers smarted under the sordid depreciation of their echieve- 
ments by the baser Moderates, under a disgraceful attempt 
to blacken Bertani's character, under D’Azeglio’s intemperate 
and insecurate polemios. Garibaldi had been at Caprera all 
the winter, brooding over his dismissal, dissppointed that 
the volunteers had dissolved so easily. He was still loyal 
to tho King, and for the moment had abandoned his designs 
on Rome and Venice But, save at rare moments, he nursed 
his unressoning hatred of Cavour; he talked of shaking the 
dust of Italy off his feot and going to America to fighi in 
the Federal army? His one fixed idea was to have an 
“armed nation” which would sooner or later put a million 
men into the field to fight for Venice and Rome If the 
government would not frankly undertake the task, he asked 
that they should at least allow him and his friends to pre- 
paro the road; to mobilize a certain number of national 
guards, to organise rifia-practice, to form “Committees of 
1 Mario, Mazzini, 420-421 ; Mazzini, Opere, XIII lrxix. 
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Provision” to colleet money and arms. Cavour accepted or 
tolerated all these schemes more or less! and the work of 
the National Society might have been repeated, but for the 
friotion on the question of the voluntoors. Early in April 
Garibaldi left Caprera, and after a foolish speech at Genoa, 
which showed amall respect either for King or parliament, 
he made sn unexpected appearance in the Chamber (April 
18), fantastically dressed in his red shirt, “looking” in the 
words of a French spectator, “like a prophet or an old 
comedian” ‘There was general anziety as to his intentions, 
and Ricasoli, convincel that publicity was the wiser course, 
questioned him as to the notorious speech, st the samo time 
inviting the government to erplain the recent order respect- 
ing the volunteer. When Fanti in reply studiously depre- 
ciated them, Garibaldi pent-up anger escaped, and ho broke 
into s wild, passionate attack on the government, accusing 
Cavour of all but causing civil war, and protesting that he 
would never take the hand of one, who had made him, a 
denizen of Nice, a stranger in his own land. The indigna 
tion of the Chamber interrupted him, but though next dsy 
‘he recovered his self-control, there was no bresth of com- 
promise in his speech. His folly had stirred a bitterness 
as great on the other side, and a slanderous letter, which 
Cialdini published a few days later, only voiced the anger 
of army and publio. But when Garibaldi challongod his 
assailant to a duel, the saner heads on both sides felt that 
the unhappy incident must be closed. Garibaldi had brought 
his reputation as low as after the Romagna episode, and a 
wisa policy recommended generosity and oblivion. Cavour 
was now, as always, ready to be reconciled; Medici and 
Bixio calmed Garibaldi, who felt his mistakes, and the King 
intervened to bring the protagonists together. Cavour and 
Garibaldi met (April 24), and though the interview was cold, 
it was courteous and sincere, and was followed by a warmer 
recencilistion with Cialdini. Garibaldi retired quietly to 
Caprera, and wrote a cordial letter to Cavour, accepting the 
French alliance, and praying for the arming of the nation, that 
all might work together to complete the liberation of Italy. 
* Guersoni, Bieia, 290-292; Id, Garibaldi, ILL 246-249. 
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No one expected the terrible blow that was to fall 
Cavour had been much shaken by the episode; “it has 
poisoned me,” he said. Tho hesvy work of the past two 
years had undermined his constitution; he had for some 
time suffered from insomnia and head trouble. At the end 
of May typhoid developed itself, and the blunders of his 
doctors doomed him. His last hours were occupied with 
Naples and its problems, his last testament to his friends was 
to “ provide for the disinherited of the South!" Inthe “sub. 
lime delirium” that followed, he protested thai there might 
be no state of siege at Naples, and his last words were "Italy 
is made, all is safe” (June 6). His country was stunned by 
the awful and sudden blow. Strong men were erying in 
the streets and in parliament; and Turin was silent and 
mourning, as if the plague had passed over the city. In 
the prime of life (for he was only fifty-one years old, and 
was born one year after Gladstone), his guiding hand was 
taken away, when his country most needed it. It is impos- 
sible to calculate from how much trouble his firm wise 
lesdership would have saved his country, had he remained 
at tho holm another twenty years. When a nation sails in 
smooth waters, it may be well that no single man may have 
such preeminence as Cavour had. But in a time of erisis 
and organic change, if one great man has risen to control a 
nation's destinies, her welfare must only too much hang on 
the single life. At the moment of Italy's triumph, destiny 
dealt her a staggering blow. 

Cavour went to his grave with his work half done. No 
fair criticism would charge to his account the backwash 
that came aftor him. He made Italy; the inception, the 
inspiration were not his; but his were the cansummate states» 
manship, the unbending activity, the resoureeful daring, that 
sccomplished the scomingly impossible. The stain of dis 
‘honourable means tarnishes his memory, but he never played 
a double game, except when it seemed an unavoidable neces- 
sity to his great goal. And if he sometimes sacrificed to 
his political ends the bigger ends of truthfulness and honest 
dealing, ho helped to create a national environment, where 
shams throve less and a robuster virtue was possible. Das- 
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potism, whether in a state or village, is ever the most 
fruitful parent of dishonesty, and Cavour made truth and 
straightforwardness easier in Italy to all time. And nothing 
can obscure the tolerant, genial, humane spirit, which had no 
zoom for pride or pettiness, which hardly ever allowed per- 
sonal ranoour to guide ît, which, through all ite devotion to 
Ttaly, never lost sight of the bigger welfare of humanity. 
Cavour has often been compared to Bismarck; but, however 
like their work, their methods had nothing in common, savo 
in a common resdiness to lie, when Iying served their ends, 
But where Cavour's lies came singly, Bismarck's came in 
bundles. Cavour's mind was bigger, broador, juster, full of 
faith in humanity and freedom, of hate for tyranny and 
intoleranee. It had nono of Bismarck'És scorn for others’ 
rights, none of the cyuicism, which in the name of law- 
less might built on the wreck of justice. Cavour brought 
Italy into being without a crime towards a sister nation; and 
bad he lived, he might have done much to save Europe 
from the ovil, which Bismarek' contagious influence has 
wrought. 


CHAPTER XXXYV 
RICASOLI 
June 1861—Janvary 1862 


RicasoL1 PREMmER. NapLER: Ponza di San Martino ; Cialdini ; brigand- 
age ; abolition of the Lieutenancies, Ricasoli and Rowe ; the petition 
of the Liberal prieata ; Napoleon ITI, and Rome in 1861 


‘Tae immediate need of the country was to find a suocessor 
to its desd leader. It was not tre, as D'Azeglio said, that 
Cavour's practical dictetorship had created a void round 
him, for the events of the last two years had thrown his 
licutonanta into positions of tromondous responsibility, and 
on the whole they had risen well to them. But nono had 
Cavour master-touch, and the desd statesman had held 
the threads of tha whole movement so completely în his 
hands, his prestige and grasp of the situation had bsen so 
‘preeminent, that it made his successor’s task one of severest 
difficulty. Public opinion pointed at once to Ricasoli as the 
man bost fitted to fill his place. The King would hayo pre- 
ferred the facile Rattazzi, but it was impossible for Rattazzi 
to take office, while his great opponent's ashes wero hardly 
cold, and the love of a ustion was weeping over his grave. 
Farini's failure at Naples, Minghetti’ defeat on the regional 

hod placod both temporarily under a cloud, while 
Ricasoli's fame was bright with the fresh record of his 
triumphant statesmanshipin Tuscany. His strength markod 
him as a man, who might control the discords; his name was 
a guaranteo for a straightforwardness, which promised a re- 
freshing contrast to Cavour'i obliquer methods His known 
repugnance to be dragged at the Emperor's heels, his keen- 
ness to win Romo recormmended him to tho largo section of 
nationalists, who had been restive under what they thought 
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Cavour exaggerated prudence.  Theanti-Piedmontese party 
in Tuscany sud Lombardy were ready to follow the cham- 
pion of provincial rights. © Ricasoli indeed had many of the 
qualifications that were needed for a leader in a troublous 
time, His courage and firmness, his broadmindedness and 
stainless integrity pointed him out as a man made for crises. 
But hitherto he had bsen almost an absolute ruler, un- 
trammelled by colleagues or intrigues of court or Chamber. 
Nobody recognized better than himself bow little he was 
mado for parliamentary life. He hated its compromise 
and half-measures; he was a poor debater; his brusque, 
‘monosyliabie manner contrasted unpleasantiy with Cavour 
genial good-humour. He was too proud to condescend to 
the small arts of managing a party, of disarming opposition 
by saying the smooth word or humouring personal vanities 
and ambiticos. He hated to make use of a petiy-minded 
man; he essily took dislikes, and did not conceal thém. 
Confident in himself and in his own honesty, he tried to 
drive straight through obstacles, and scorned to stop and 
consider that intriguos woro thiokening and onomios in- 
ereasing. And his unessiness in his new position, together 
vith his exceeding conscienticusness, led to a certain incon- 
sistency of conduct, Sometimes he was ready to wreck his 
policy by an obstinacy, that savonred more of self-pride than 
Leroisn. Sometimes the sense of his responsibililies, per- 
haps a certain weariness of strugglo, prompted him to a 
compliancy, which made Edmond About call him “a Tuscan 
painted to look like iron” His policy in ite main lines 
followed Cavour. Ho would havo nothing of diotatorship 
or exceptional powers, Ifthe government was to root itself 
in the respect of the country, it must work on normal and 

lines. “Better,” he said at a later date, “ have ten 
mistakes from the use of liberty than one from the inter- 
ference of government” The country needed a year'a quiet 
to consolidate itself, and order its administration and army 
and finance. Venico therefore must wait, opportunity and 
time would open the road to her. But in the march to 
Rome no doubt he hoped to quicken the pace, which he 
thought had been slowed by Cavour'a deference to the. 
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Emperor and anziety to conciliate the Papacy. He had always 
shown a certain sympathy for tho “Party of Action,” and 
keenly as he hated disorder and illegality, he looked kindly 
on and hoped to win the men whom Cavour had often re- 
gaxded se mere wrockers. The winning of Rome was the 
dearest part of his creed, and he was anzious to enlist every 
foreo that would rivot tho hopes of Italy on her. Ho was a 
more constant Catholic than Cavour, sincerely troubled at 
the hurt that the folly of the Papal court was doing to the 
church, at the growth of irreligion that it was fostering. 
Tuscan though he was, he had been carried into enthusiastie 
belief in the “freo church,” and was prepared to offer Rome 

‘ as good terms as Cavour had promised. If Kome was re- 
soluto to sacrifico tho chureh to its blind hatred of tho now 
kingdom, he prayed that Catholicism might be saved by a 
new schism, not of doctrine but discipline, that would purify 
the church of its abuses and reconcile it to Italian civiliza- 
tion and common sense! Italy must have Rome for its 
capital; but he was as insistent as Cavour had been that it 
must be with the consent of France. His impetuogity ot 
the previous autumn disappeared in tho dry light of office; 
and ihough he protested that the future of Italy should not 
hang on the Emperor's lips, though he was resolute not to 
yield an inch of Italian soil to buy his favour, though he held 
himself above Cavour finessing and perhaps used franker 
language to Napoleon, there was no material difference 
between his and Cavour's attitude towards France. 

In histask of consolidating the country Ricasoli was met 
6 the outset by the Neapolitan problem, which had troubled 
Cavour's later days. It was the evil destiny of the South, 
that when strong steady rule was needed above all things, 
it had no continvity of policy. The Prince of Carignano 
had resigned, weary of his thankless task; and Cavour just 
before his death had appointed to the Lieutenaney Ponza di 
San Martino, one of tho shrewdest and most capable of 
Piedmantese administratore.  Carignano”s failure was set 
down to his hostility to the Bourboniste, and San Martino’s 
policy was to win them by conciliation Ho hoped that the 

1 Rionsoli, Lettere, VL 17; Bonfadini, Arese, 289. 
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honest men of all parties, Bourbonista, Liberals, Garibaldians, 
would close up their ranks in front of the anarchy, that 
tibreatened the whole civilization of the South! —Naples, he 
belioved, might bo teught to govern itsolfî, and with tho 
fostering of trade and alleviation of the misery of the masses, 
the roots of discontent would be cut in two. It was sn im- 
possible task st the moment, The Bourbonists took his 
overtures as a sign of weakness and doubled their intrigues; 
and the animosity between them and the Liberals was too 
strong to permit of cooperation. There was no confidence în 
the government or ita employees. San Martino was indeed 
to a certain extent successful in grappling with the corrup- 
tion. The bread-dolo was stopped at Naples; some dis- 
honest officials were brought to justice; the taxes were 
better paid, and many of the disbanded soldiers responded 
to the order to re-enlist. Peruzzi developed a scheme 
of public works—roads, railways, reclamation —vhich were 
more needed than any new laws. With tima San Martino 
might have gone far to settle the country; but the folly of 
the Turin government snatched his chance away. The one 
pressing need was to stamp out brigandage, and this could 
only be done by a display of military force, for which the 
5000 men under Giacomo Durando's command were quite 
insufficient. But the petition for more troops was promptly 
tejectod by Fanti; and whon aftor Ricasoli'a accossion San 
Martino repested the demand, he had for only answer 
the supersassion of Durando by Cialdini, with powers largely 
independent of himself. It wss too sounding a rebufi, and 
San Martino in salf-respeet resigned (July 12) 

Cialdini had none of San Martino’s long administrative 
experience, but he had the qualities, that could fascinate an 
impressionable people. Tho “Garibaldi cf tho regular army,” 
his soldierly figure, his daring, hia keen insight had made 
him its idol; and his person and manners won him prestige 
and sympathy at Naples. Completely reversing San Mar- 
tino's policy, he threw himself on the mipport of the Gari- 
baldians. His object was to unite all the Liberal sections in 
‘order to crush the Bourbonists. He probably intended to 

1 Revel, Da Ancona, 183. 
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throw over the advanced wing, when the alliance had done its 
work;! but at all events for the moment he pursued the 
Garibaldians with caresses, and they were allowed to mobilize 
nstional guards, which might oporato against the brigands and 
hope perhaps to grow into a new volunteer army. The distress 
at Naples was reliered by publie worka; and though Spaventa 
had resigned, the war against the camorra went on, and the 
office-hunters were checked by the publication of their 
names. Tenderness to the Bourbonists changed to soverity. 
Carignano's leniency had encouraged them to hardly con- 
ocaled conspiracy, and it is probablo that a plot was matur- 
ing at Portici to seize Naples and proclaim the fallen dynasty. 
The now Licutenant struck hard; a score of nobles were 
arrested and kept in prison, though there was no sufficient 
evidenca to convict them; and the archbishop with many 
of his clergy was forced to fice tho country. 

Meanwhile Cialdini had been hunting down the brigand- 
ago, that had broken out again hero and there throughout 
the South. Though it fought in Francis' name, and cleimed 
Papal patronage, it was no more reputable than before; re- 
calcitrant soldiers of the Bourbon army escaping from the 
enlistment order, peasants recruited by the priests at Rome, 
ex-oriminals, cuoni* adventurers of all nations repeated the 
same tale of plunder and arson and murder. Pinelli dis- 
persod thom in the Torra di Lavoro; in tho Avellino distriot 
the national guards and the mobilized Garibaldian corps 
drove them back to the mountains ; and Cialdini, occupying 
the passes into Puglia, cut their communicstiona The 
national guards clesred Calabria; Pinelli cut up another 
‘band in the Capitinata. When a band near Benevento mas- 
sscred with unutterable atrocities a small detachment of 
infantry at Pontelandolfo (August 7), the soldiers, who found 
their comrades dismembered bodies hung up in the streets, 
took a natural revenge by burning out the brigands' huunta. 
By the end of August Ricasoli bossted that true brigandage, 
apart from isolated outrages, was extinet. Suddenly it 
blazod up egain under the leadership of José Borjés, & 

1 Nlaco, Cialdini, 243-244, 247. 
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Catalan, imported by tho Bourbon leadera, who wero always 
careful not to adventure their own lives. Borjés waa an 
honest enthusiast for the legitimist cuuso, a generous bravo 
man by the confession of his enemies, the only brigand- 
leader who showed any military or political capacity. He 
landed in Calabria with a fow Spaniards, to find the inhabi- 
tants indifferent or hostile. He crept along the mountains, 
footsore and half starved, hard beset by the troops and 
national guards, sickened by the evil doings of the few bri- 
gands who gathered round him. Tracked lio a wild beast 
from the Basilicata to the Abruzzi, ho escaped from the 
seven bodies of troops upon his trail by desperate marches, 
that recalled Garibaldi's retreat in 1849. He had almost 
reached the frontier, when he was hunted down by the dersag- 
tori neor Tagliacozzo, and shot (Docombor 8). 

The repression of the brigands had been attended by 
inevitable severity. It is impossible to reconcile the con- 
flicting estimates* of the brigands that were shot fighting or 
in cold blood, but they ran at all events to several hundreds, 
possibly to two or thres thousand; and sometimes the soldiers, 
maddened by the nameless atrocities of tha banditti, had in 
apite of their officers got out of hand and made savage re- 
prisals The victims deserved small pity, for brigandage 
had been a criminal and anarchist movement, whose political 
mask was too transparent to deceive. It was better that. 
they should be exterminated, that even a few innocent men 
hero and there should be involved in their fate, than that 
every little town in the South should be liable to pillage 
and arson, that men and women should go in danger of 
outrages worthy of a Turkish soldiery. The troops, ill-backed, 
often thwarted by the civil authorities, deserved more sym- 
pathy than censure in their tesk of protecting life and 
property from gangs of miscreanta. Rut the outory against 
their reprisals was a welcome weapon to the enemies of the 
new kingdom. It was easy to contrast the numbers of the 


* Compare Bianco di Saint Jorlox, Prigontaggio, 395-196, with Hansard's 
Debases, CLXX. 1461; Ulloa, Presensi Condizioni, 395 3bd Tivaroni, L'Ztolra, 
Il. 372. Bee niso Correspondence—Honth Italy; Haasard'8 Debate, CLXL 
7091 CLXIV. 1853. 
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slain brigands with the handful that had fallen in the Ban- 
diera expedition or when the Swiss sscked Perugia. The 
magistrates and officiala attacked their military rivals, who had 
the courage to do what thomsolves had shrunk from. The 
government, whether necessarily or not, had stepped outside 
the law to cow tha Bourbonista, and kept hundreds of auspects 
in prison, often when they had been acquitted by the courts. 
To a surface criticism, which ignored the true nature of 
brigandism and forgot that the great majority of the popula- 
tion had recsived the new rule gladly,it seemed as if Naples 
bad exchanged ono set of tyrante for another, Brigandoge 
was distoried into evidence of the feelings of the majority, 
and D'Azeglio indiserest as ever, wrote that “the Naapolitana 
do not want us, and we have no righi to stay there"! It 
was in vain that Ricasoli pointed cut that brigandago was 
a hereditary scourge, thut it was at bost agrarian in ita 
character, that the measures of repression, mild compared 
with those of Manbès in Joseph Bonnparte's time, were 
necessary to protect the grest mass of peaceful inbabitants. 
The Bourbonista dinned the severities into the esra of 
Europe, and the Emperor, who hed already allowed the 
Papal authorities to supply the brigands with arms, saddenly 
displayed an absurd and insincero tenderness for them. 
Even Ricasoli was moved, and blamed Cialdini for his 
refusal to bring the Bourbonist leaders to trial Both men 
were too autocratie to agree, and the personal friction 
became acute. It was in vain that an almost unanimous 
consensus of opinion at Naples represented tho danger of 
Cialdini's withdrawal at a time when brigandage was only 
suppressed for the moment and confidence in the central 
government was still so weak, At a moment of great 
danger Cialdini had arrested tho roaotion and won for 
himself affection and prestige, which were more likely to 
attach the Neapolitans to the government than a shesf of 
new laws But Cialdini, like San Martino before him, found 
his position made impossible by the constant meddling from 
Turin; he himself thought that the only road out of the 

1 The letter wax publisted wlthoat his consent: D'Azeglio e Fantalocni, 
Carteggio, 439. Ho regreited writing It: Castelli, Carteggio, L. 385. 
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friction between Turin and Naples was to abolish the Licu- 
tenancy and bring the administration of the South under 
the direct orders of the central government. In the middle 
of October he sent in his resignation. 

The abolition of the Lieutenancies had been hurried on 
by Ricasoli. He had always recognized the dangera of the 
regional scheme, and his tenderness for Tuscan autonomy 
hal boon more a sentimental joalousy for Florentine tradi- 
tions and his own recent work there, than part of a thought- 
out scheme of national settlement. None the less his passage 
to the extréme centralizing camp marked a great and rapid 
change of opinion, which he did not attempt to conceal. 
Tenure of office hed convinoed him of the paramount 
need to make the whole administration dependant on one 
contre, to prevent the Lioutenanoies from adopting policies 
counter to that of the government, to give a single direction 
to the march of the nation. His proposals for local govern- 
ment were a close adaptation of the French prefectures. 
The Lieutenancies of Naples and Sicily and the Government 
of Tuscany dissppeared ; und Italy was divided into fifty-nine 
provinces, esch under a Prefect with extensive powers, but 
directly subordinato to tho Ministry of the Interior He 
found little support from his colleagues and strong opposi- 
tion frora Minghetti and Lanza But he had the King 
behind him, and he coerced the cabinet into a reluctant 
consent (October 9) 


More even than quiet in the South, more than any 
question of local government, the security of the country 
demandeà a solution of the Roman question There wes 
little hope that the Italiana would settle down to sober 
patient progress, while they were denied their capital, and 
the enemy in their midst sowed atrife and passion The 
shameless encouragement of brigandsge at Rome, the readi- 
ness of the Pope and his government to throw honesty and 
mosality to the winds, if only they could raiso up trouble 
for the new kingdom, made the possession of Rome an 
importunato need. Had the French government compolled 
the Pope to observe the barest rulea of political morality, 
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Italy might hava been content to wait. But she could not 
sit patient, while she bad within her borders an enemy, who 
knew no scruples, who patronized outrage and nrson and 
murder, who was stirring the clergy to revolt throughout 
the kingdom, and striving to reduce it to anarchy. 

Ricssoli was prepared to accept either of Cavour's two 
solutions—the “ Freo Church” in exchange for a surrender 
of the Temporal Power, or the Emperor® Înter proposals for 
the withdrawal of the French garrison and deferred possession 
by the Italians. But the first solution was made impossible 
by Romo’s non-possumus. Ricasoli indeed mado fresh ovor- 
tures, almost repesting Cavours proposals ;* but dear sg 
their success was to him, he seems to have had little faith 
in their chances, and the Papal court naturally looked 
askanea at the man, who had threatened it with schism. 
His offers indeed drew cut a remarkable demonstration 
from the nationalist clergy; 9000 or more (they were about 
ono in nino of tho socular olergy) sent a petition to tho 
Pope, praying him to restore peace between the church and 
Italy* But nothing could thaw the obduracy of Rome. 
The irroconcilables, who followed De Mérode, the militant 
Belgian prelato who was Minister of War and Antonelli's 
rival, still dreumi of recovering Umbria, and they had the 
Pope's ear. With unblushing perversity they distorted the 
controveray into a fight for morality and religion, and tho 
priests were told that their oath of fidelity to the church 
prevented them from acknowledging the government. Pas- 
soglin had to fly from Rome; the priest, who confessed 
Cavour on his deathbed, was haled before the Inquisition; 
every act of sordid oppression was employed to frighten into 
submission the elergy who had signed the address® 

The possossion of Rome with tho Pope's consent provod 


* Ricasoli, op. cit, VI. 63, 158-160; Bianchi, Diplomazia, VIIL 708. 

* Petizione di novenile sacerdoti ; 8176 soculare and 767 regulara signed, 
and apparent1y n considerable number more siguad indepondent petitione 3 
Carol, Vaticano regio, 253, pata the total number of signatorios at 13,000 

* La curia romana, passim; Du pire Pasaglia, 65; Bobono, Letra, 11; 
Carci, op. eil, 159-160, 254-255; Ricandli, np. cit, VI 30, 37, 78 103, 211; 
Paya, Cachote du Paps, 49 di seg.: Ghiron, Anali, L 150-153; sos Balan, 
Continuazione, ILL 385-387. 
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impossible, and Ricasoli turned to tho moro imperfest but 
more feasible task of persuading the French to withdraw, 
even if it were on terms that forbade an immediata march 
to Rome, If only the French garrison left, he would be 
content to wait a timo, glad to have esenped from the baleful 
connection with France, and trusting that a spontaneons 
rising of the Romans would give Italy her capital ere long* 
At the moment of Cavour's death the Emporor was pledged 
to leave, but either because he did not trust Ricasoli to 
respect Papal territory, or becanse Catholie pressure at home 
bad grown too threatening, he began to raise quibbles as 
soon as the new premier took office. After Cavour's death 
he officially recognized Italy (Juno 15), but ho wroto testily 
to Victor Emmanuel, that he should stay at Rome as 
long as the Pope's remaining territory wes menaced with 
invasion He was at heart snrious as ever to withdraw, 
but French opinion declared mora and more stiffly for the 
Pope and against Italy. The clericale, undeterred by the 
threats of the government, were agitating every church 
organisation to prejudico her onuso, many of the Liberal 
vere hardly more friendly, the Empress was bitterly hostile, 
and Napoleon stood almost alone in wishing well to the new 
kingdom? He dared not risk the stor by sbandoning the 
Pope, unless he eould sooth the French conscienee by adding 
& new jewel to the Empire. There is little doubt that he 
‘hoped to drive a hard bargain with Italy, and persuade her 
to exchango Sardinia for Rome. But Ricasoli would not 
listen for a moment to the tempter, and Palmerston was 
prepared to fight rather than let the island fall into French 
hands' Baffled in this, the Emperor thought il necessary 
to temporize, till opinion at home blew moro propitious, or 
some happy accident freed him from the chsin ho had 
bound round himself. Pius was not erpected to live long, 


1 Ricasoli, op. eît, VIL 52; X. 195-197 ; ace Ronfadini, on. cil, 189. 

* Ricasoli, op. cit, VI ar, 37, 86, 1225 VielCuatel, Méncirea, V. 116, 1321 
Cantelli op. cit, L 354, 359- 1 do not know to what phase of the Emperor 
polioy to refer La Guiropnisre!s La Zruncs Rane, d lZlalie; according to 
Tuouvenel, Ze scores, I. 433, Ît was poi inspired by the Emperor, 

* Ricasoli, op. cit, VI 10, 12, 27, 62; see Afcirca drangire: 1861, 8-9; 
Bouillier, Un roi, 279. 
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and Napoleon hoped to escape from his dilemma by securing 
the olection of a Pope, who would be mora ready to com- 
promise. In the meantime he had no intention to hurry 
matters. Delay suited his constitutional indacision; he was 
still more or less irritated with Italy, because she had 
accomplished her Unity in his despite; Rioasol”’s language 
offended him; he dreaded the wara of Liberalism, that 
might pass across the Alps to Franca. Either from petu- 
lance or to humour the olericals, bo showed his tootb. 
Using the handle that D'Azeglio's letter gave him, he pro- 
fassed to believe that the kingdom was in danger of disrup- 
tion, and allowed Goyon, the French commander at Rome, 
to insolently refuse the Italian overturea for combined action 
against the brigands. 

Ricasoli grew more and more impatient. Ho did not 
expect the Pope's early death; ho found it inoreasingly 
difficult to hold back the inhabitants of Papal territory from 
rising, especially at Viterbo; the difficulties of fusing North 
and South made it more imperative than ever to move the 
capital to Rome; and he knew that publio opinion would 
soon demand some strong measure, which might mean rup- 
tura with the exasperating ally. But not many weeks passed 
bofore the Emperor bogan to veor again Ho know tho 
danger of losing Italian sympathy; he suspected the Catholio 
societies of plotting agninst himself and the Bishop of Poic- 
tiers had compared him to Pilate; the French Liberals were 
rapidly gnining strength and confidence, and he saw tho 
need of throwing them a sop. Benedetti, a known friend 
of Italian unity, came as ambassador to Turin (August 25), 
and Lavaletto was sent to Rome to spur Goyon to represa 
the brigands. Still however the Emperor would make no 
promises, and at the and of October he flatly declined to 
leave Rome during the Pope's lifetime, But there were 
men around him, who saw more clearly than he did the 
danger that lay în his feeble policy of waiting on chance. 
Prince Napoleon proposed that Italy should offer to respect 
Papal territory for tho present, if tho Pope would grant 
a constitution and promise to follow its foreign policy, and 

1 BonfadinI, op. ci, 298; seo Cantù, Cromisteria, III, 604. 
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that whother ho accepted or refused, the French garrison 
should leave at once, Fresh instructions, indifferentiy 
obayed, wera sent to Goyon to prevent tha briganda 
from crossing the frontier, and in the middle of January 
(1862) the Emperor seema to have decided to insist that 
the Pope should come to terma with Italy and allow the 
French to evacuate, on condition that Italy guaranteed his 
territory from invasion by irregular banda! Ricasoli was 
puzzled whether to accept the French terms; sometimes, 
veary and hopeless, he was inolined to waît for the Pope's 
death, provided that Francis were expelled from Rome aud 
the brigands’ depots broken up. And his own power was 
shaken, and he was compelled in spito of himself to turn his 
mind to the intrigues, that were threatening to drive him 
from office. 

1 Rionsoli, op. cit, VI. 235, 264, 066, 275, 2095 Affsines dirongleta 7865, 
934-351 De Cosuro, Soialgia, 182-184. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ASPROMONTE 
oerozzr 1861—peceMmnerR 1862 


Ricasoli and Venice. The cabel ; and Garibaldi, Ricasoli and the demo- 
creta ; Bicasoli and Garibaldi ; Ricasoli reeigna. RartazzIAmDGaRI- 
nator; Garibaldi in Lombardy; Sarnico; Garibaldi nt Palermo; 
“Rome or desth”; the goremment and Garibaldi ; AsrnoNoNTE 
Napoleon ITI, and Rome in 1862. Rattazzi resigns, 


Tr was an essentiel part of Rioasolia policy that Rome 
should take precedenoe of Venice, He was willing indeed, 
despite somo seruples as to national dignity, to buy Vonetia, 
and he would gladly bavo seen the Powers porsuado Austria 
to take Bosnia and Herzegovina in exchange. He knew 
that Italy was unprepared to fight her singlebanded, and 
only in the event of a serious Hungarian rebellion would he 
consent to fight before 1863. In that case he was willing to 
court an Europesn war, and help France to the Rhine in ex- 
change for her assistance în Venetia, Otherwise the struggie 
must ba postponod. Not till tho financos had improved 
and the Italian army was organised, till brigandage was put 
down and the Roman problem in train for settlement, should 
Italy thiok of war. “A perfectly quiet '62 and something 
big in'63” was his programme. The postponement of the 
Vonetian question might also serve to win the moral support 
of England, which would balance the French influence and 
perbaps secure the recognition of the kingdom by Prussia 
and Russia, Palmerston had counselled è waiting policy, 
and Ricasoli was anxious not to alienate him by rejecting 
the sensible advice! 

? Rionsoli, Lettere, VI. 8, 337, 339, 423: VII. 96, sa. Palmerston wlsbod 
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But there were strong forces making for an early war. 
Victor Emmanuel, no doubt from patriotio motives, had 
long cherished the idea of teking a large part in Italian 
politics outside the official working of his ministers Cavour 
had kept him more or less in check, but he grew restive 
under Ricasoli's hand. He had set his heart on an attack 
on Venetia in 1862. It was partly that he wished to post- 
pone the Roman question ; he “did not want to go to Rome 
now or for some time yet”; and though in the sutunn the 
strength of the cry for Rome impressed him, he still thought 
that Venice should have prooedence. Ho seoretly fomented 
an agitation for war, eneouraged the Hungarian exiles, and 
nogotiatod privatoly with the Emperor for French holp* Ho 
made no attempt to conceal his intentions from his premier, 
and when he found Ricasoli resolutoly opposed, prepared 
to cabal actively against him. He had little liking for the 
austere Puritan, who lived in a moral world so different 
from bis own, and treated King and subject with the sumo 
cold unbending dignity. He found a ready agent in 
Rattazzi, to whom intriguo was na the broath of his nostrils. 
Rattazzi was no doubt disappointed at Ricasoli!s accession to 
power, angry that tha premiership shonld ba in the handa 
of one, who openly avowed himself the sdinirer and disciplo 
of Cavour; at the bottom of his heart he distrusted the 
forward programme, and would gladly have scon the possos- 
sion oî both Rome and Venice indefinitely postponed* No 
doubt his policy had a truo side to it; long peacs and re- 
trenchment were necessary to restore the finances and put the 
administration in order, and Rattazzi's narrow lawyer mind was 
incapable of appreciating the sentiment, which mado Italy 
weigh all else as naught in the balance compared with Rome 
snd Venice. Itis impossible however to believe that Rattazzi 
was mainly moved by patriotic principles in his attack on 
Ricasoli. At one timo perhaps he could have been won by a 
seat in the cabinet. Personalambitions\heerlove of caballing, 
2 courtier’s deference to the King weighed more with this man 


* Ghiron, Primo re, 185; Massari, Pisorio Zmnanude, 356, 388; Ricasoli, 
en. cia, VI 200, 304 363; VII. 28. Seo Dowever Ghiron, Annali, L 126. 
* Meme, Hatiuzzi, Aadiazzi, I, 589. ù 
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‘of littlo ideas and little intrigues,” and urged him to strange 
ventures and a game, whose winning meant dishonour. 

The Emperor made the third member of the cabal. His 
views as to Venice seem to have been shifting and irresolute. 
Ho too, like Ricasoli, would have been glad “to liquidate the 
Italian question in tho East” by an oxchango of Venetia for 
the two Balkan provinces. But if this were impossible, and 
Venice could only be won by war, he fonnd it difficult to 
balance the gain and loss. ‘The condition of French finance 
made him anxioua to avoid war at present, and his uncertain 
relations with Prussia counselled an humouring of Austria; 
on the other hand a war in Venetia would divert Italian 
thought from Rome, and give him timo to find a solution 
there. What reply he actually sent to the King is uncer- 
tain; it would seem on the whole that he discouraged war, 
though he did not absolutely refuse help.! But at all eventa 
he was ready to encourage the conspiracy against. Ricasoli. 
Ha knew, no doubi, that Ricasoli in his unoficial days 
had never concealed his dislike; he must have felt that 
tho premicr'a honourable naturo consorted ill with his 
own subterranean schemings. Perhsps he thought that 
Ricasoli in office meant that English influence was more 
powerful at Turin than his own; possibly he hoped that 
with Rattazzi in power he might get Italian countenance for 
an adventurous policy in the Hast® Benedetti, the now 
ambassador at Turin, was allowed, probably encouraged, to 
intriguo for Rioasoli's fall, and on the Emperor's ropoated 
invitation Rattazzi went to Paris in October, Promises 
were made, whose nature can only ba conjectured; it is 
probable, that though tho Emperor held out no hopes of 
an early advance to Rome or Venice, he promised to use 
his influence to obtsin the recognition of the kingdom by 
Prussia and Russia and some settlement at Rome, which 
soom to have included the supprossion of brigandago and tho 
withdrawal of the French garrison* On Rattazzis return 

) mo, Ratinisi, Zagor, IL 607-608; Ricasoli, op. cil., VI. 31, 39, 300, 
333 3565 Thouvenel, Ze seerd, IL 211, 

3 Cantelli, Ceteggio, 1. 413, 4153 Cordon, Discorsi, I. 138, 

* Castelli, op. et, 1.401, 416-417, 424; Arrivabene, Italy, Il. 404; Nicotera'a 
speech of November 25, 1862; Tazilo-Delord, Sicond Empire, III 185. 
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the cabal went on with redoubled vigour. But the King, 
however regardless of the spirit of his constitutional oath, 
was careful to observe it in the letter. Rattazzi undertook 
t0 try to get Ricasoli defeated in parliament, and give the 
King the excuse to dismiss him. He knew that Ricasoli 
position was too strong for himself to ovorthrow, But he 
‘had used and thrown sside Garibaldi at the end of 1859; 
and he might repeat the mancuvre, and win for the 
cabel the glamour of the ex-dictator'8 name. Since his 
unfortunste appearance in parliament in April, Garibeldi 
had led a secluded life at Caprera, sometimes with moods of 
confidence in the government and protesting that he would 
“norer compromiso Italy by provokiog a war with Franco”; 
more often fretting for action in his isolation, surrounded by 
mischief-malkers, who poured acid on his smarte and urged 
him to desperate courses. His own inclinations were to 
attack Roma before Venice, partly because he wished to com- 
plote his unfinished project of 1860, partly becauso Mazzini 
favoured the rival scheme. Mazzini knew the hopeless- 
ness of attacking Rome whilo the French wero there, and 
his imagination saw Hungary and Bohemia at the point of 
revolution and Venice ready to fall an easy prey. The 
demoorats were distraciod by the rival policies, distraciod 
too by a split between the semi-republican section, which 
clsimed the right to push a forward programme indepen- 
dently of the government, and the frankly monarchical 
party, which was reluctant to break with parliament. A 
conference of the two sections at Genoa (December 15) laid 
the foundationa for their fusion into a “ Liberation Society”; 

and Garibaldi, accepting its presideney, apparently resigned 
his designs on Rome and gave his sanction to an agitation 
for an attack on Venetia. 

The conference, which was likely to meet in greater 
strength in March, alarmed the Moderates, sod thoy 
clamoured for its suppression It had its dangers, for to a 
certain oxtent it was a rival of parliamont. But Ricasoli 
saw the mischief of driving the agitation beneath the 
surface; he knew the worth of ita impulzive patriotism; 
however suspicious of their ulterior designs, he refused to 
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interfere with the democratic meetings, so long ns they 
kept within the law, and sanctioned the rifle-practice clubs, 
which wero chiefiy promoted by the democrata, Ho saw 
that the plan of Minghetti and the Moderates to stamp cut 
the extramists was as impossible as it was ungenerous 
The extremists thrived on injustice; Mazzini in exile, 
Garibaldi neglected in his hermitage would always be a 
flag of agitation, and he bolieved that nothing would do 
‘more to tale the sting out of the democratic attack than 
tho ropeal of Mazzinis outlawry. Ho had no hopo of 
winning Mazzini; sincerely as he respected him, he know 
him to be too inflerible and unteacheble; but ho foresaw 
thas Mazzini witbout the halo of martyrdom would be a 
spent force, and he was ready on conditions to sign the 
docrco of amnesty. 

Ho hoped for more positive advantage if he could 
conoiliate Garibaldi. Garibaldîs natural inelination was to 
follow the King; the danger lay in tha influences that 
surrounded him at Caprera and the possibility that his 
unbalanoed impressionable will might burry him into some 
foolish and irretrievable action. If Ricasoli could occupy 
him and divort his mind from îts projudicos and suspicions, 
he might save him from ruining himself and keep his repu- 
tation bright for the day of struggle. The need for such 
aotion became imperative, when he learnt from his agents 
that Rattazzi was intriguing at Caprera. He knew enough 
of what was going on round him to fear the worst miachief 
from the unserupulous caballer. Rattazzi appears to hava 
made a secret visit to Garibaldi, and whatover were the 
exact promises given, he left behind him the belief, that if 
‘ha came into power, he would sooner or later attack Venetia, 
and help Garibaldi to losd nu expodition to some point in 
Eastern Europe, whenco he could harass Austria in the 
rear.! Ricasoli know that Garibaldi's hopes once raised, be 
would be impatient for action; that if the government 
refused to movo, he would plunge into a foolbardy raid into 
Venetia or Dalmatia, which would se Europe ablaze, and 


1 fee Appendiz F; and Chambers, Goviluldi, 179; Ricasoli, op. cit, VIL 
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drag Italy into n lifevor-denth struggle, for which she wes 
quite unprepared. The only remedy was to win his confi- 
dence in the ultimate intentions of the government, to per- 
suade him to wait till it govo tho signal, and busy him 
meanwhile with the rifle-practice clubs. But his overtures 
failed to dislodge Rattazzi'a influence, and Garibaldi was 
eageriy awaiting the moment, when & change of ministry 
would give the forward movement its chance. 

The csbal had caught the unwary Garibaldi in its 
meshes; it only remained to shake Ricasoli's position in the 
Chamber. As soon as parliament mot in November, it was 
clear that trouble was brewing for the ministry. The 
cubinet, substantially the samo as Cavoura last, was 
not a strong one; both in ib and in the party there were 
deep divisions of opinion, and Minghetti had resigned în 
September, mainly because of his opposition to the new 
policy of centralization l'ho Right, unable to rise abovo ita 
ozolusiveness and conservatism, was irritated and frightoned 
by Ricasoli tolerance of a labour movement in Tuscany 
and Emilia and hia increasing friendliness to the demoeratie 
Committees, The Piedmontese section of the ministerialists 
approached Rattazzi, and Rattazzi was openly fomenting 

element of opposition There was pleniy of matter 
for an attack—the new policy of centralization, the adminis- 
trntiva chace, tho unsettloment in the South, the recall of 
Cialdini, the inconclusiveness of the negotiation respecting 
Rome. It was probably hinted that, if Rieasoli left office, 
the Emperor would be more ready to mest Italian de- 
mands. The storm broke on the question of the govern- 
ment's tolerance of the Committees of Provision The 
Chamber sbstained from a hostile vote, but the debate 
showed plainly that Rionoli had lost his majority. Ho 
was powerless to stand against the disreputable intrigue. 
For a time he disdained to verify the reports that 
reached him of the plots maturing round him In his 
scom cf finesse and management he made no effort to con- 
ciliato the lesdors of tho majority, and all tho prayers of his 
friends were powerless to more him, He was too aloof, too 
impatient of pettinoss to bo a parliamentary leador, and his 
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ineapacity to control the Chamber gave a certain excuse to 
the cabal. Tho King anatchod at tho opportunity to got rid 
of the unobsequicus minister, who stood in the way of his 
own chaotio schemes. As early as December Ricasoli had 
told him bluffiy, that he could not stand against “ intrigues of 
palace and atroet,” that the King must frankly choose between 
him and Rattazzi. But he dreaded the dangers into which 
Rattazzi and the King would plunge the country ; he wanted 
"to save the crown from the consequences of ita own follies,” 
and so long as parliament was with him, ho refused to resign 
ezcopt at a formal request from the throne, But towarda the 
end of February he realized that he had lost the support of 
the Chamber, and he determined to retire. The King eagerly 
accepted his rosignation (March 1), sud with wanton injus- 
tice taunted him with being false to Cavouris policy and 
pandering to tho Extremo Left. Rattazzi had his roward, 
and without reference to the feelings of the majority, was 
entrusted with the formation of the now cabinet, Tho petti- 
ness and folly of the Moderates, the unserupulousness of the 
King and Rattazzi, Ricasoli's own honourable but unpractical 
obstinacy bed brought the country into now and perilous 
waters, 

The danger lay in this, that Rattazzi and tho King had 
called up the revolutionary spirit, that Cavour and Ricasoli 
had Inid with so much trouble, and put Italy at the meroy 
of Garibaldi’s reckless impulses. Rattazzi had a confident 
trust in his own finesse, and believed that he could alwaya 
#6 need call the Revolution to heel But his small intrigues 
were powerless ta ride the whirlwind, where Cavour'3 master- 
fal spirit had beon st home, How explosire was the situa- 
tion, which he and the King had created, was seen at once. 
Garibaldi had alresdy landed at Gonoa (February 25), when 
‘Ricasoli resigned, and as soon as he heard of Rattazzia 
appointment, hurried to Turin, and retumed enthusiastic 
with the hopes that Victor Emmanuel and the new premier 
‘had given him. The promises of the winter were no doubt 
repeated and reinforced. What they were must still be 
more or less matter of conjecture" There can be no doubt 
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that Rattazzi talked in general terms of arming the nation 
and completing the unity of Italy; but tha wary politician 
‘probably committed himself to no definite plan boyond the 
mobilization of a few national guarda, and Garibaldi owed it 
to his own imaginative mind, if he interpreted Rattazzi's 
vague allusions to imply an early struggle for Venice and 
perbsps for Rome, hero cn however be equally little 
doubt that Rattazzi, acting probabiy at the instigation of the 
King, encouraged Garibaldi with promises of arms and monoy 
to some knight-errant adventure in the Enst. But in thi 
strange tragi-comio conspiracy, whose phases varied with 
the humours of two undisciplined minds, ihe expedition hsd 
no settled destination Sometimes it was Dalmatia, to help 
an expected Hungarian rising; sometimes it was Greece, 
where King Otho's subjects had revolted, and where perhaps 
Victor Emmanuel hopod to s00 his son Amadous on the throne. 
But through the changing projects there probably always 
ran the idea, dear alice to the King and Garibaldi, of draining 
the strength of Austria by encouraging her eastern provinces 
to revolt The moment seemed opportune, for there was 
ferment in Roumania and Montenegro and Dalmatis, and 
the constitutional struggle in Hungary might at any time 
lapso into revolution. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi seemed master of the government. 
Ho was mado president of the rifle-clube, as Ricasoli had 
proposed before his fall; his son Menotti was given a regi- 
ment of mobilized carabinieri) cstensibly to attack the bri- 
gands; the volunteers (there ware barely 3000 loft) wera 
incorporated into the regular army, and though Garibaldi 
was irritatod by tho moasure, it was still more dialikod by 
the military party, and was doubtless meant to please him. 
At Turin ho was caressed by all, the cynosure of the capital; 
his prestige was still very great, and with the favour of the 
government at his back, his popularity carried all before it. 
At the state's expenze ho was sent with designed parado to 
Lombardy on the ostensible mission of organising the rifle- 
olube. His progross through the Lombard citios was almost 
a royal one; officials and priests and nobles vied in doing 

1 Mountod police cn a seml-military foctiag. 
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him honour, and the populace made ovation to “the poor 
man's king” Everywhere tho crowds shouted for Rome 
and Venice, and Garibaldi was lavish of promises that to 
Rome and Venice they should go, and sang the praises of 
the “sacred carbine,” Sated with flattery, taking the melo- 
drama of patriotism for enduring resolve, he fancied him- 
self in all but name dictator, able to force the government, 
willing or unwilling, into war, and perhaps not disliking t0 
show his indopondenco of it by taking up tho ery for 
Rome, 

‘Rattazzi had gained his end in so far as he had won the 
reflecied glory of Garibaldi's popularity. It secured for him 
the tolerance of parliament, and the adhesion of the demo- 
crats, whose strength after the Lombard demonstrations he 
and all Italy exaggerated. Perhaps too he hoped to play 
off Garibaldi against the Emperor's erigences, and allow him- 
self to claim, that popular pressure and the danger of revo- 
Iution made it the interest of both government to satisfy the 
national aspirations for Rome. But the Lombard progress 
had been a little too successful. There was the same danger 
as in 1860 that tho King's prestige would be eclipsed, and it 
“was high time for the crown to score a point in tha game, 
The King was sent to Naples (April 28), whore the French 
fleet and Prince Napoleon came to salute him, and he 
found an enthusiastic reception, in which Garibaldi seemed 
for the moment forgotten" 

Meanwbile Garibaldi had gone to Trescorre, in the middle 
of the valleys that lead to the Tyrol, on the protext of taking 
the baths, His real purpose was to organise an expedition, 
and though the government made painful prafessiona of 
ignorance, Garibaldi and his friends did not attempt to 
conecal that an expedition was proparing. What was its 
objective? It is impossible to believe that Garibaldi 
‘went to the borders of the Tyrol to prepare operations in 
Dalmatia or Greece. ‘The most probable hypothesis is that 
Garibaldi was encouraged by his Lombard reception to take 
a bolder lino of his own; that his friends suggested suspicions 

1 The Canons held an expiatory service iu tho Cathedral after (o King's 
visti, but kept bis alma: Lettere ad d. Panis, 457 
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of Rattazzi's motives in wishing to sond him on a for-off 
adventure; that he believed that if he made a raid into 
Venetia or the Tyrol, the country and the government were 
bound to follow him. He knew thet everybody was trying 
to manage him, and he hated to be managed. His vietories 
of 1860, due to a conjuneture of circumstanees not likely 
to be repeated, were a fatal instance, which vitiated his 
reasoninge. And though Rattazzi seoms to have discouraged 
the new venture, and the King's remonstrances turned him 
for the moment baek to his original plans, it is probable 
that he found some backing from Depretis, who was now in 
the cabinet, and, on whatever understanding, got a renowal 
of the promise of arms and money? Suddenly the govern- 
ment showed its teeth. The official theory was that the 
polico on tho track of a common robbery found for tho first 
time proofs of the intended raid on the Tyrol, The plea 
deceived nobody; it was no knowledge of new faets, but n 
change of policy, that decided tho ministry to open its 
official eyes It may be that Rattazzi lsarnt at length that 
Garibaldi had escaped beyond the resch of his finesse, and 
that it needed stronger measures to hold him in; perhaps 
Garibaldi had broken his compec!, and King and minister 
wished to punish him; possibly diplomatic remonstrances 
frightoned them; possibly they realized that their schemings 
had brought them to the brink oî a wer with Austria and 
started back in alarm. Whatever the motive, the govern- 
ment took strong action (May 15). Arresting about 100 
of the volunteers near Sarnico, it sent them to Brescia, 
whero tho Garibaldians tried to forco the prison, and in the 
scuffle that followed the troops fired and a civilian was killed. 
‘The incident roused the democrats to passion; demonstra- 
tions threatened the government at Milan and Genoa, st 
Naples and Palermo; Garibaldi called the soldiers assassins 
and demanded the release of his men. Then quickly cool- 
ing, he gave up the expedition, had interviews with Rattazzi 
and Depretis, and retired into tho country, forbidding all 
recruitings for the volunteers, and sending a disingenuous 
dofonco of his action to tho Chamber, After anothor secret 
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interview with the King and Premier, he returned to Caprera, 
and the country took his withdrawal with a coolness, that 
showed what little depth there was in the enthusiasm. 

Suddenly Italy was startled by the news that he had 
landod at Palermo. Why ho wont, is shrouded in even 
thicker mystery than the burlesque of Trescore. It is im- 
possible to believe his own explanation, that he went to 
Sicily in the hopo of preventing an imminent separatist 
outbreak. There had been secret communications with the 
Kiog, and it is probable that Victor Emmanuel had again 
promised means for a Greek erpedition, and perhaps had 
used vague phrases about Rome, which Garibaldi had inter- 
preted into a more definite sense than they were meant to 
bear! He doubtless intended to make Sicily, as in 1860, 
the starting-poînt of an expedition, possibly still wavering 
as to ite destination, more probably intending to sail to 
Gresco, or, it may be, to take tho King's promised help and 
use it for an attack on Rome, trusting that success would 
cover his disloyalty. 

He found an enthusiastic welcome at Palermo. Sicily 
was in an inflammable condition; tha Garibaldians were 
strong in the towns, and an ostensibly republican rising at 
Castellammare on New Years Day, repressed only after 
much bloodshed, showed how strong tho anarchieal and 
autonomist elements still were. Pallavicino, who was Prefect 
at Palermo, wrote to the ministry that Sicily must bo governed 
either by the Party of Action or by carabinieri. “If Brescia 
is repeated at Palermo," he warned them, “ Sicily will conse 
to be Italian" It was in surroundings so dangerous for his 
ungovernable temperament that Garibaldi found himself. At 
first he held himself in hand, though keeping the expedition 
always in view; but after a few days he broke out in a furious 
attack on the Empsror (July 15). “Napoleon must leave 
Rome, and if necessary there must be another Vespers," he 
told the Palermitans; and Pallavicino, who was present, made 
no protost. A few days later Guribaldi was addressing the 
crowd at Marsala, when a voice from the audience shouted 
“Rome or Death,” and Garibaldi replied “Yes, Rome or 

1 Seo Appendix FP. 
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Death it shall be,” and led the people to swear it on the 
altar of tho Cathedral. Whether he had boen reining him- 
self în till now, or, as was his wont, had suddenly come to 
one of his impetuoua resolution, ho hositated no longer. 
A sort of religious crusade was proclnimod; Garibaldi 
exalted “the puro gospel of Christ” as the antithesis of the 
Papacy, and ho, the reviler of Pope and clergy, pruised prissts 
and friars and bowed to a miraculous image. 

S° The news of Garibaldi'a intentions throw tho country 
into intense excitement. It seemed as if 1860 might be 
repeated, and Rome be won, as Naples was won then. 
Viterbo decided to rise, and while some of the nationalists 
at Rome telegraphed to Rattazzi for instructions, othera 
corresponded with Garibaldi and prepared for sction* It 
waa the universal bolief that the government was bshind 
him, and nono held tho opinion moro fixodly than himsolf. 
Its ambiguous policy had brought it along a path that 
sesmed to have no issue. Whether or not it had had any 
previous understanding with Garibaldi, it seemed either 
from fear or good-will to look on his proparations with a 
helf-friendly eye. Perhaps Rattazzi agein hoped to use 
Garibaldi to force the Emperor's hand, Instesd of vetoing 
tha Roman plans of revolt, he only instruoted them to avoid 
collision with the French, and was apparently projecting an 
occupation of Velletri and Frosinone® Pallavicino had 
been left without instrustions beyond a vague order to dis- 
courage the voluntesr recruitinga. And Garibaldis confident 
statements that tho King was behind him scomed to find 
their confirmation in the action of the authorities. Palla 
vicino drank to his health with tho prayer that. Viotor 
Emmanuel would soon be crowned on the Capitol; and 
soldiers of all ranks deserted without let to join Garibaldia 
force. But again as iu May, the goveràment suddenly took 
fright, Perhaps their connivance had been in deference to 
tho King against their own better judgment; perhaps Rattazzi 
feared a repetition of the dualism of 1860; more probably 

1 Chacobere, gp. cit, 202-203, 3113 Ricamoli, op. cit, VII, 83, 500 bolow,p.337. 
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Nspolcon's attitudo alarmed them. Pallavicino was supor- 
seded; the government tried to prevent volunteers from 
coming to the island; and a royal proclamation (August 3) 
branded the expedition as “an appeal to rebellion and civil 
war.” Civil war indeed seemed imminent, and Garibaldi'a 
staunchest friends drew back in horror ab the prospect. 
Not one of his old generals followed him ; Fabrizi and Medici 
and democratic deputies tried hard to dissuado him from 
the mad enterpris. But he had agsin taken the bit în 
his mouth; and as ofton, when puzzled by cireumstanees or 
conflicting advice, he took refuge în unressoning obstinacy. 
Confident of the King'a approval, confident that the French 
would not actually oppose him, encouraged by the arrival 
of volunteers and the desertions from the regular troops, ha 
refused to stop and consider. Even now the suthoritios 
hesitated to declare against him. Rattazzi was probably 
still boping to win him to hear reason It was not till 
August 17 that the government decided to break with him, 
proclsiming him a rebel, and sending Cialdini to Sicily to 
put it under a state of siege, 

On the following day Garibaldi arrived at Catania, a 
conflict with the troope having been again and again avoided 
only by the extreme anziety on both sides to have no civil 
war. Ho had only 4000 men, the majority boys and vaga- 
tonds. Had the frigates that blockaded the port kept a 
strie watch, it would havo been impossible for him to 
eross, but their intentional blindness, whose motives it is 
hardly possible to conjecture? allowed him to seize two 
steom-packets, and run the blockade by night with 2000 of 
his men (August 24). Landing on the Calabrian coast close 
to whero he disembarked in 1860, he found little response 
from the people; Reggio was occupied by a strong force, 
and he was obligod to retire with his starving, footsore men 
to the wild heights of Aspromonte. Over 3000 troops were 
on his track with orders from Cialdini to attack at once and 
force him to surrender He had to pause in his weary 
marches for stragglers and food to come in, and gave the 
troops their chance to catch him (August 28), There was 
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no defence, for Garibaldi tried to prevent his men from 
tiring on Italian troops, and the best of them did not spend 
a shot! The fighting lasted ten minutes, & score were 
wounded on cach side, and Garibaldi, with an Italian bullet 
in his heel, surrendered at discretion It was a conclusion 
worthy of the whole pitiful business, but if it was more akin 
to burlesque than tragedy, Garibaldi's resolve to have no 
civil strifa at any cost made ita issues less mischievous than 
they might well have been. 

At all events Aspromonte brought the Roman question 
again importunately to the front. The government had shown 
itself strong enough to hold the revolutionary party in check, 
and men like Fanti, who hitherto would have preferred that 
Rome should bo forgotten for the present, saw that a wait- 
ing policy was very difficult now. But he and all other 
responsible men knew that il was a madman's freak to try to 
go to Rome without the Emperor's consent. Had Napoleon 
folt strong enough, he would have let Victor Emmanuel be 
crowned on the Capitol under a variant of the old Vicariat 
schemo; evon as it was, ho wroto an open letter in May point- 
ing to the withdrawal of the French garrison, on condition 
that Italy recognized existing Papal territory, and that the 
Pope entered into some sort of federation with the kingdom.® 
This still saved Franco's guarantee for the Pops; but 
Rome was stiff as ever against reconciliation A great 
assombly of bishops, almost all non-Italian, who had gathered 
thero for the canonization of cortain Japaneso martyrs 
(June 9), spoke of no surrender, and, lcd by Wiseman 
and Dupanloup, declnred for the retention of tho Temporal 
Power. Antonelli refused to listen to Napoleon's pleas, un- 
less the lost provinces were restored, Then came the Gari- 
baldian raid, and in spite of angry oficial threats, tho 
Emperor was apparently still unshaken în his intention to 
withdraw, even though it might be postponed, was still will- 
ing that the Italians should go to Rome, if the Pope ficd or the 


* Guerzoni, Caribaldi, IL 323-324; Chambers, op. cit, 243; Vecchi, Cari 
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Romans called them in' The French position was indeed 
more intolerable than ever after Aspromonte. The raid 
emphasised the danger of conflict between French and 
Italians; Garibaldis defeat by the Italian government 
took away much of the excuse for the occupation; it was 
impossible to claim that the presence of the French en- 
couraged Roma to conoiliation. But the strength of tho 
French Catholics was driving tho Emperor to a temporary 
retreat. Thouvenel was dismissed (October 15), and his 
suocessor, Drouyn de Lhuys, implicitly refused to evacuate, 

The change of ministor was only a new evolution in the 
Embperor's art of balancing. It meant that ho was beating 
timo, not that he had reversed his policy* But Rattazzi'a 
inability to obtain any concession from him was a fresh blow 
to the tottering ministry at Turin. All the Premier's dexterous 
trimming had failed to secure him a stable majority. The 
Righi bad ulvays been suspicious, and though they gavo 
him votes of confidence, it was only from their greater 
dislike of the Garibaldians. Peruzzi, who led the anti- 
Piedmontese faction, had attacked him for trying to “ onlarge 
Piedinont rather than make Italy," and Peruzzi’ ploa that 
the capital should bo moved from Turin produced an outery 
among the Piedmontese deputies, that split the Right and 
added to the parliamentary confusion* ‘The Garibaldians 
were enraged by Sarnico and Aspromonte, and Rattazzi 
had been obliged to weaken bis wcak cabinet to admit 
politicians of straw from their ranks When Parliament 
met again in November, the storm burst from every quarter. 
Garibaldi’s wound was felt to be a national disgrace; it was 
belioved, with partial truth, that the government had egged 
him on and then deserted him; and if a later judgment 
imust ascribe the main blame of tho miserable catastrophe 
to Garibaldi's own folly, it is casy to understand the wrath 
and bitterness of half Italy, when it was known thet he lay 


* Ricseoli, ep. sit, VII. 04, 114, 119. For the attempt of the Englith 
government to get the Pops to Malta, see Correspondenee—Rome (1863), 2; 
Pasolizi, Memoira, 249. 
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stricken by an Italian bullet. And the pity and enthusiasm, 
which found an coho in England and Germany and Swedon} 
in Italy let loose a spirit, which threatened to andanger the 
monarohy and plunge Sicily at least into civil atrife. The 
purposeless vindictiveness of the government intensifiod the 
bitternesa. Cialdini hunted down the volunteers in Sicily, 
and shot seven soldiers who had deserted to them, Tho 
ministry. instead of amnestying Garibaldi at once, worried 
him with petty crueltios, and wnited till the swelling cry for 
pardon forced their hands, They dared not bring him to 
Justice, lest “a piece of paper might drop out of his red 
shirt” and compromise themselves It was not till October 
that the belated pardon was granted; and when parliament 
met again, Left and Righi joined in attacking the disera 
dited cabinet. On December 1 Rattazzi resigned, 


* A penoy subecription for him In Hagland produced over £ 1000, Palmer- 
ston sent bim an invalid'abed: Vecchi, op. cik, 358 
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Advance or retrenchment1 TEE MINGHETTI XINIETRY; the consorteria; 
parliament; the Southem Railway: scandal The King' intriguea 
with Mazzini and Garibaldi, Minghetti tries to win Venetia. 
Minghetti, France, and Rumo; ra SePmEuBER Convenzioni the 
Toria riota, 


Trou8Les were coming thickly on the young kingdom. 
Aspromonte brought homo to it how deadly was the sore 
that the Papacy and France had made at Rome, how cruel 
the dilemma between risking a terrible conflict with France 
and leaving a smouldering agitation, that any wind might 
fan to revolution Cavour, had he lived, might have solved 
the difficulty; but Ricasoli's maladroit honesty and Rattazzis 
poor finesse alike had failed, and it seemed only too probable 
that their successors would surrender to either Napoleon or 
Garibaldi. And Italy had difficulties enough besides; the 
impossibility of roducing tho army, whilo Vonotia remainol 
in foreign hands, the consequent financial pressure ever draw- 
ing tigtor, the unsottloment in the Seuth, the jcalousy be- 
tween Piedmont and the new provinces, the corruption which 
had crept în from the civil services of the old governmenta 
and traditions of public life, that had little of the wholesome- 
ness of Piedmont. So bad was the outlook in domestic 
politics, that it is a spoculativo question whether it would 
not havo bcen best for Italy to have resigned Rome and 
Venice for a spaco, and concentrated herself on domestic 
and social reform. A policy of retrenchment and quiet 
organisation would have arrested her on the slippery path, 
that threstened to lead to barkruptey, would have recon- 
PO 
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ciled tho olasses that woro boing alicnated by honvy taxation, 
would have allowed soma of the pressing problems of the 
church, the land, the railways, local government, to be 
‘worked out calmly. But the question is one of academic 
interest. Sentiment is ever more potent than calenlation, 
and in face of the existing ezcitement a policy, thot threw 
national expansion into the background, was impossible. 
When on Rattazzi's fall Pasolini, and after him San Martino 
tried to form an “administrative” and non-party cabinet, 
their efforts shipwrecksd at once. A waiting policy being 
impossible, the only alternative was to solve the questions 
of Rome and Venice quickly. But every month brought 
fresh proof how cruel was the loss that Italy had had în 
Cavour's death. Ricasoli and Rattazzi had had at least 
some vision of their country'3 needs, some sense of what 
national dignity required, ‘ After them the government 
passed into the trivial hands of men without courage or 
capacity, men of the small ideal and tortuous compromise, 
vhose want of principle and energy allowed the country to 
drift into ever decper waters abroad and at home. 

The nominal head of the new mibistry was Farini, 
Had Farini been in bis vigour, Lo might have mado a fairly 
capablo premier. But the mental decay, which had followed 
the strain of the annerations, was fast developing into 
iosanity, and în che following March the progress of the 
disease drove him into private life. The real leaders of the 
ministry were Minghetti, who had the Ministry of Finance 
and after Farini's retirement took the Premiership as well, 
sud Peruzzi. Minghetti had been in the ’50s one of the 
ultra-moderates of Romagna, anzious to conciliate the Pope, 
and obtain at best Home Rule for the Legations. But he 
had been in close touch with Cavour and the Piedmontesa 
leaders, and in 1859 was carried away with so many of his 
school by the tide of opinion that made for Unity. He was 
perhaps the bost parliamentary speaker of the time in Italy, 
though his spocches smolt of the lamp and bad more polish 
than persuasiveness. He had been a careful and original 
student of economica, with fresh ideas that had a ring of 
socialism. But he was quicker to grasp ideas than test 
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them; a colourless, ineffectiva man, who had won the 
raspoctful contempi of tho country, and whose want of back- 
bone and entire inability to take a strong line made him a 
dangerous leader. Financial mismanagement, administrative 
chaos, national huriliation make the record of this mediocre 
man with his moderately good intentions, his moderately 
bigh principles, his moderate capacity, his absolute fesble- 
ness in execution His colleague and rival, Peruzzi, who 
had followed a similar evolution in Tuscany, had lately 
come into notoriety as the inventor of the phrase that Italy 
could not be governed from Turin; he was a small-minded 
seotarian, who hated Piedmont st least as strongly as he 
loved Italy. Under him and Spaventa the Ministry of the 
Interior became the centre of a secret police, whoso methods 
smacked more of the old despotisms than of free government. 
Roprossion er gcerot subsidising of the prose, tho employment 
of secret agents of unelean associations, the compilation of a 
“ Dictionary of Suspects‘? showed how hard it was for men, 
who had grown up under a despotism, to govern in the spirit 
of fres institutions. The Foreign Ministry, aiter a brief 
tenure of office by Pasolini, was held by Visconti-Venosta, a 
young Lombard noble, who had bocn a disciple of Mazzini, 
but who, since he came over to the Right, had become a 
diplomatist in every fibre, cautious, moderate, timid, Within 
their small range of ideas the ministry had excellent inten- 
tions, but they had little programme sava one of negations, 
little thought for the morrow, no brave attempt to grapple 
with the problems that were urgent for solution Their 
policy was to beat time, and in Ttaly’s present. condition 
beating time meant disaster. ‘The finances went from bad 
to worse, Their social legislation began and ended with 
parliamentary commissiona. Their ecolosiastical polioy de- 
Yeloped the petty worrying of the elergy, which bad begun 
under Rattazzi? Sicily and Naples were kept under a 
military rule, culminativg in the notorious Pica Law," which 
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however necessary in itself, could. noltake the place of the 
social legislation, which was tho 05)5 lasting remedy. 

But perhaps the strongest cox4emnation of the Minghetti 
cabinet is the enocuragoment Ai gave to the outcry against 
Piedmont, The regionistr avenged themselves for the 
defeat of their schemes by a factious attack on all things 
Piadmontese, and prpuid the intolerance of capucity with ie 
intolerance pf fnediocrity. Peruzzi's foolish speech in the 
procedieg summer brought to a hoad the long threatening 
split in the Right, and parliament was paralyzed by the 
miserable strugglo botwoon “Piedmontism” and “tho Cabal” 
(Comsorteria), A less partisan and wiser government would 
have tried to sober down the passion of faction that was 
seizing on Chamber and country. But Minghetti, still more 
Peruzzi and Spaventa, could not forget their past; the few 
Piedmontese in the cabinet occupied subordinate positions, 
and the ministry threw itself on the side of the Consorteria, 
subsidising tho pross, it is said, to adyocato the transfar of 
the capital to Florence, carrying an equalization of the land- 
tax, which, however equitable in principle, bore hardly on 
the “old provinces” and fed the heart-bumnings there* In 
tho apathy and slough of publio opinion, which followed the 
disillusionings of the past year, it was easy for faction to 
absorb politics. Too many of the deputies hed learnt in 
ozilo or a lifetime of opposition traditions that unfitted them 
for parliamentery life, and made criticism seem more im- 
portant than legislation In the absenca o strong per- 
sonalities, or of organised parties thut might have supplied 
their place, parliament was as weak as the ministry. The 
old Csvourian majority was disintegrating, and the Chamber 
wss broken up into little groups, based more on personal or 
local affinitios than principlos, too small and too badly led 
to take a wise line, making it impossible for the government 
to rely on a stable majority, and encouraging it to keep in 
te more by parliamentary deaterity than by a strong 
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sinister light on tho sutpiciousness and party passion which 
ruled the Chamber. o Sx most obvious duties of the 





new kingdom had been to*gneonrage railways, especially in 
the South, “ Railways” sali, Ricasoli, “ will do more to 
suppress brigandage than ten \brigades of soldiers” The 
Chamber had granted a concessioh of the Southern railways 
to Bastogi, a Leghon banker and Cavoùrs Finance Minister 
in 1861. In tho spring of 1864 ugly rumours spread that 
there had been corruption at work, and at the instigation of 
the Left a Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
scandal, Though the report implicated Bastogi and one 
other deputy, ib cleared the sir. The leaders had never 
been tainted; all tho statosmen of the Revolution, who had 
no private wealth, died poor. And though the unsullied 
purity of the subalpine parliament had gone, the sensilive- 
ness of the Chamber to clour its namo and the findings of 
the Committes disproved the charges of general corruption. 
The persisteney of the rumours, which the Committeo did 
nothing to lay, pointed rather to the reckless partisanship, 
which was succooding to tho patriotiam of throo ycars ago. 


The inevitable effect of the ineompetenee of government 
and parliament was to encourage the revolutionary party. 
Mazzini's poliey now as before wes to sim at Venice before 
Romo; he thought of the strugglo for Venetia not merely 
25 a step to the completion of Italian Unity, but as part of 
an European policy, which would break up tho Austrian 
Empire into iis component nationalities, and by freeing the 
Slavs of Galicia, help the insurgent Poles.  Thus Italy would 
hallow her own completed nationality by contributing to the 
settlement of Eastern Enrope' His hope was to force the 
government to strike for Venetia; except for a moment after 
Aspromonte, he was willing, as în 1859, to suspend his re- 
publican propaganda, and accept tho monarchy, if tho country 
chose it He recognized that without the army it was im- 
possible to drive the Austrinns from the Qualrilateral. But 
he had convinced himself that tho government would nover 
initiate, and his plan was to organise insurrection from Trent 
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to the Friuli, enrol volunteers in free Italy to help it, and 
create an irresistible set of opinion, that would drive the 
government into war. Ho found a strange elaimant for 
alliance in the King, who was more than ever chafing at 
constitutional restraints, and was busily developing a secret 
unofficial policy, which was often in direct varianco with 
that of his ministers, and created intolerable hitches în the 
rogular working of his government, On this occasion it 
may perhaps be pardoned to him, for ho represented the 
country more truly than did the fecble Minghetti enbinet. 
He was provoked by their timidity, and eager to win Venetia 
and deal perhaps a deathblow to hated Austria, glad too es 
in 1861 if, by bringing Venice to the front, he could make 
the country forget Rome for a time He had never shared 
Cavour's and tho Moderates’ intolerance to Mazzini, and in 
May 1863 he began to approach him through s private 
agent; and Mazzini, discouraged by the ill-success of his 
preparabions în Venetia, willingly promised cooperation on 
condition that French help should not be asked for. After 
a tedious buckstering of policies, they scom to havo agreed 
that Mazzini should foment the insurrection, that this should 
malto tho pretext for tho government's intervention, and that 
the King should supply arms for the insurgents. A simul- 
tanecus rising in Hungary and Galicia was to place the 
Austriavs between two fires, and the King was sanguine 
enough to think that England would send her fleet to the 
Adriatic or surrender Malta as an earnest of her good-will? 
But at this point he seems to have realized the difficulties. 
Ho knew that ho could not defent Austria single-handed, 
especially when the Schleswig-Holstein question had seemed 
to reconcile Prussia to her. Though apparent]y ho had won 
over some of his ministers* tho majority of the cabinet, 
whether ignorant or not of the King's complicity, had 
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announced their intention to put down any irregular move- 
ment (January 1864). They were trying to get Napoleon's 
support for a counter.scheme of their own, and Pasolini 
brought back orders from Paris, where the King's intrigues 
were well-known* that vetoed any attack on Venetia 
Mazzini urged tho King to dismiss his ministers, call Ricasoli 
to office, and appeal to the country, confident that a war 
majority would be retumed. Such a policy, bigh-handod 
though it was, might have saved Italy from much dishonour; 
but the King shrank from it, and Mazzini, long irritateà by 
his indecision, broke off the negotiations (May). 

Victor Emmanuel had probably for some months past 
been transferring his hopes to Garibaldi The ground-idea 
of the plans of two years before reappenred, and it seemad 
natural that, if a revolution broke out in Galicia under 
Italian auspices, Garibaldi should be sent tolead i. Peruzzi 
at all events gave his adhesion to the plan, and there 
were doubtless those in the secret, who looked on the scheme 
as a convenient means of getting Garibaldi ont of the country? 
Ho on his part had fora year past cherished some such 
Project, as much to help the Poles as to worry Austria. The 
King, forgetful of the hostility between Slavs and Magyars, 
was in communication with the Hungarian exiles, and 
Garibaldi was helping Mazzini to prepare for simultanecus 
revolt in Venetia, He was on a visit to England* when 
Vietor Emmanuel's proposals reached him; with a little 
hesitation he accepted them, and soon after his return went 
to Ischia, whence he was to sail for Roumania in a vessel 
provided by the King. So far the ssoret had been well 
kept, but rumours of the expedition began to leak out, and 
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Garibaldi's best friends tried to dissuade him, The schemo 
seemed so rash, so suspiciously like an attempt to lure 
him to peril and perhaps death, at all events to prevent 
‘him from leading the imminent risiog in Venetia. Bertani 
and a fow deputios of the Left published an anonymous 
‘protest (July 10), which gave the project to tho world, and 
branded it a piece of royal scheming worked for royal ends! 
The King was frightened by tho sudden publicity, which 
compromised him before foreign governments and his ovn 
ministera. Bud nows came from Roumania, where Prince 
Couza, hitherto an accomplice in the plot, deolared against 
it. The King hastily broke off the negotiations ; and Gari- 
baldi, indignant at what scemed the treachery of his friends, 
went home to Caprera, 


While the King and his fellow-conspirators were plotting 
to break up the Austrian Empiro and reconstruet Eastern 
Europe în a revolutionary war, his ministers were trying to 
gain Venetia by diplomacy. They hated the irregular popular 
forces, that Cavour would have talten in hand and guided, 
and they knew that Italy was not în a position to fight 
Austria alone. The European situation seemed to give thom' 
a chance of winning Venetia in their own way. The Russian 
government had goaded the Poles into revolt (January 1863), 
nad though Bismarck bustened t0 show his sympathy for 
its methods, it had scandalised the decent opinion of Europe. 
England and Franco were keenly syinpathetio for the Poles, 
and a great European war sesmed probable, in which the 
frese Western Powers would bo ranged against Russia and 
Prussia, whilo Austria might bo drown into either alliance. 
It would be difficult for Italy to preserve her neutrality in 
such & contingency, and thero seomed to be n hope of 
winning Venetia, whichever side Austria deolared for. If 
she declared for Russia, Venetia might be had by means of 
the French alliance, though King and revolutionists were 
forswearing it; if sho joined tho Western Powers, she might 
be persuaded in the interests of the coalition to sell the 
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province, or exchange ît for territory in the Hast. A 
Macchiavellian estimato might have deprocated assistance t0 
tho Poles, who if triumphant would edd their weight to the 
Catholic coalition that backed Rome against Italy; and there 
was a strong and growing opposition to any policy that 
meant allianco with France, But honour at all events, if 
not interest, counselled help to the side that made for 
freedom; and Arese was sent to Paris (March 1863) to 
suggest an alliance of the three Powers He found the 
Emperor anzious to form a combination with England and 
Austria, and preferring, even if ho could win the latter only, 
to go to war at once. Ho was eager to redeom his promise 
of 1858 by obtaining Vonotio and perhaps tho Trentino for 
Italy; and possibly the incurable schemer still dresmt, that, 
if Italy had Venetia, the South might be carved into a 
separate state under French protection! But he would not 
break with Austria, and harked buck to his old project of 
an cachange for Bosnia. Lord John Russell was as anzious 
as Napoleon for the exchange, and willing that Austria 
should tako Roumania or evon Poland, but though Pal. 
merston was ready to conclude an alliance with France and 
risk a war, the pence tendeneies of the cabinet were ino 
strong for bin* Even then, had the Emperor retained 
aughè of his old vigour, an alliance of France, Italy, and 
Austria, involving tho surrender of Venetia, might have been 
possible* But he was “like a man standing in the dark 
for fear of knooking his head agninst a post” In his 
dilemma he tried to bring together a Congress, always his 
favourite refuge in international perplexities ; and the Powers 
were invited to Paris (November 1, 1863) to settle the new 
Europe which had supersedel that of 1815. But an em- 
Photic refasal camo from every government cxcopt the 
Italian; and at this juncture the death of the King of 
Denmark (November 15) brought tho Sehleswig-Holstein 
question to a head. England was indignani at tho action 
of Prussia and Austria, and anxious to secure the French 
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alliance for her efforts to save Denmerk. An understanding 
seemed noi impossible, for the Liberal agitation in France 
was driving the Emperor to look for sohemes, that might 
distraci attention fiom home affairs by a forward policy 
abroad; and as the momentary alliance between the two 
German Powers made an advance towards the Rhino im- 
possible, he thought of demanding the cession of Venetia at 
the point of the sword, and ho scoms to havo oxpooted Eng- 
lish support! But his more generous plans, now ns s0 often, 
romained suspended, Minghetti lost hope of winning Venetia 
by the Emperor's help and turned his thoughts to Rome, 


xThe earlier policy of the ministry had been to let the 
Roman question sleep! Catholie Europe was more hostile 
than ever after Aspromonte, and however ready the govern- 
ments of France and Austria might be to subordinate the 
interests of the church to political considerations, they could 
not disregard the Catholic sentiment, that impelled them to 
protect the Pope. The whole question was so thomy and 
complicated, that even Ricasoli was willing now to let it rest 
till the Pope's death. One more feeble overture was made 
for reconciliation en the lines cf the Freo Church proposals. 
Failing their acceptance, there were influences in the Mode- 
rate party, that would even after Aspromonte have welcomed 
a renunciation or indefinite postponement of the claims to 
Rome, or bartered a temporary guarantee of the Pope's 
remaining territory for its commercial union with Italy and 
better government for the Romans, till a change of 
Catholic feeling made the Temporal Power crumble of itself* 
Perbaps indeed, now as two years before, the wiser policy 
"was to wait till passion cooled, and tho force of ovente 
gave Italy what she wanted. But however wise in the 
abstract, publie opinion made such a policy impossible; and 
till Rome was won, the Temporal Power meant unrest and 
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brigandage and reaction at homo, over-recurring frietion with 
France abroad. Italy could not afford to alienate France; 
if she wanted Venica in the near future, shoe must at least 
keep her friendly noutrality, and for this as well as for domestio 
quiet, the gorernment was obliged in its own despite to start 
again on the prickly and wearisome nogotiations. 

The Emperor on his part was, as always, anzious to 
escape from Rome. He felt all the danger of European 
complication that the occupation brought; in view of a 
possible war on the Rhine he dared not entirely alienate 
Italy; he had no personal tenderness for the Pope or his 
Temporal Power, and was incressingiy irritated by the 
scandal of Papal abuses and the effrontery with which the 
Papal court took French help and scouted French advice 
The electoral successes of the French Liberals made him feel 
that he must do something to conciliate them; and Rouher 
had taken office at the end of 1863 on condition that the 
French left Rome shortly! At the same time he was more 
afraid than ever to break with the clericale, who were still în 
spite of their irritation supporting tho government. There 
was a clerical majority in his cabinet; the Empress was 
passionatoly hostile to Italy; French opinion generally was 
unfriendly, and even among the Liberals, much as they 
might desire the downfali of the Temporal Power, Italy had 
fow real friends. But Louis Napoleon hadlinked his destiny 
to hers; secording to the measure he meted to her, the 
fates would mete to him again. Had he been strong, had 
ho thrown himself on the Liberals and defied the clericals 
to do their worst, he would perheps have mado his position 
impregnable at home, and na Italian ulliance would have 
retrieved bis waning prestigo in Europe. But “he had no 
genius and fenred liberty "; his indecision grew on him with 
failing health and aging years; the grand schemes of Euro- 
pean polity, which had thrown their lustre over his first ten 
years of power, were goîng, devoured by consuming fear. He 
dared not frankly take sides with Liberalism; more and 
more, with many a hesitation that seemed to show him con 
scious of his fatal error, he was surrendering to the clericals, 
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who, more careful af the Papacy than of their own country, 
vere pushing him down the slopo that ended at Sedan. 

But the surrender was not yet complete, and as usual he 
sought refuge in a compromise. He proposed to withdraw 
his troops on condition that Italy guaranteed eristing Papa] 
territory, and ronounced temporarily at least the claims to 
Rome. In principle it was the same as Cavour'a last and 
least happy project, and the negotiations profossed to he în 
continuance of those, which were droppod at his death. In 
the summer of 1864 the Convention began to take definite 
shape; in ita final form as it appeared in Soptombor, Italy 
guaranteed Papal territory from any attack from without; 
in return the French undertook to withdraw their troops 
within two years? So far the Convention followed the lines 
of Cavour'a scheme, though with alterations all for the worse. 
But the negotiations turned chiefiy on the security, real or 
ostansible, which Italy wss to give for its observance of the 
tresty; and at Pepoli» unhappy suggestion® a Protocol, 
probably intended to be kept secret as long as possible, 
bound the Italian government to move the capital from 
Turin. Whether Naples or Florence were selected, the 
transference was intended to be evidence to Catholic Europe, 
thnt Italy bad chosen her metropolis, and renounced her 
claims to Rome. But both treaty and Protocol were inten- 
tionally dishonest; and thero was an understanding botwecn 
tho two governmente, thai tho object of the compact was to 
throw dust in the eyes of the Catholies. “We must find a 
solution,” said the Emperor to Pepoli, “ which will allow mo 
to make peoplo think that you have given up Rome, while 
you can lot it bo thought that you havo not given it up.”* 
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The gist of the Convention was in its silences. The contin- 
geney of a rising of tho Romans was purposoly omittod, and 
when at; a later date it was found impossible to leave it out, 
it was agreed, that should the Romans make the Pope's 
government impossible or “exceptional cases” arise, both 
France and Italy should resume their liberty of action! 
There can be no doubt that at the time when the Conven- 
tion was made, the Emperor understocd as clearly as did the 
Italian government, that a serious Roman rising would be 
followed by an Italian occupation of the city. The phrase 
vas adopted that the Convention “ put the Papal sovereignty 
in the condition of any other sovercignty,” that is, mado its 
existence conditional on its subjects’ good will or inability to 
robel. Cavour's phraso that tho Italians would go to Romo 
by “moral means” was found conveniently useful In 
Cavour's time, when thore was still hope that the force of 
opinion would compel Rome to an early compromise, still a 
possibility that the Romans would make the Pope's govern- 
ment impossible and that the Italians might have to inter- 
vene to save the city from anarchy, the phrase, though 
doubtfully sincere even then, had ita meaning. Now it 
meant too little or too much. When Cavour and Ricasoli 
had failed, the chanoss of bringing the Papsey now or for 
years to come to ways of reasonableness or conciliation were 
too remote to enter into the calculations of any but an 
utopian statesman. And howerer right the Italians may 
have been in their assumption that the Romans desired 
sbsorption in the kingdom? the disorganisation of the 
Liberals there, and the right to maintain an army, which was 
specifically secured to the Pope under the Convantion, mado 
@ spontaneous or unassisted rising of the Romans impossible 
or foredvomed to failure. This was generally, though not 
always, recognized, and it was intended to strengihen tho 
Roman Liberals by subterranean methods, or manceuvre 
some poor pretenca of revolution, which would give the 
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Ttalians a pretext to intervene.' ““ Moral methods” said an 
Italian critie, “mean that after promising not to win Rome 
by force, we do all we can to win it by propagandism” 
Propagandism was as opposed to the spirit of the Convention 
as was forco, but cven a propagandiam backed by tho coun- 
tenance of the government was not enough. Force and 
force alone could give Rome to Italy; and though the later 
gloss offered a technical Ioophole, yet the plain letter of the 
treaty, if it meant anything at all, pledged Italian honour 
never to resort to force. But the intentional equivocationa 
were as useful to the Italian government, as they were to the 
Emperor. Whilo tho French ministers could claim that tho 
Convention made Italy the defender of the Temporal 
Powor, tho Italian statestnon protested that Romo remained 
the goal of Italian ambition, that the new capital was only a 
“halting place” (tappa) in the direction of the Capitol? 
Mazzini indignantly protested againsi an interpretation, 
vhich was equivalent to saying, “If the French leave Rome, 
we shall find opportunities to evade our promises”; and had 
the Convention been honest, the Chamber would have ex- 
‘punged from its records the voto that acclaimed Rome for 
capital. But Italy to her cost chose the easy road of die 
honour, and refused to listen, when D'Azeglio warned the 
Senate that the evil example of equivocation in high quar- 
tera must bring its curse. 

And if the Convention is indefensible in its moral aspect, ît. 
has scarcely more to commend it on the score of erpedieney. 
Tho change of onpital was a blunder, whoso fall mischief was 
only realized in the months that succeeded. It was either 
sn unworthy concession to French dietation, or an expression 
of an equalîy unworthy jealousy of Piedmont. The military 
reasons, which were alleged for it, were a mere protext* If 
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Rome were to be the ultimate capital, to change the seat 
of government provisionally meant useless friction and ex- 
‘pense and unsettlement. It was a hazardous experiment 
to anger Turin, to exchange its tested soberness and 
loyalty for the unknown at Florence. Cavour had con- 
damned tho chango;* Minghotti himself had said less 
than two years before, that “s nation cannot move its 
capital twice” But the leaders of the Consortsria saw their 
chance of destroying the predominance of Piedmont at a 
blow, and were not ashamed to pander to the miserable 
local jealousies, which cried for the bumiliation of the 
province thni had freed Italy. And if the Protocol was 
wholly mischievous, not much more can be said for the 
Convention itseli, though even now thirty-five years after 
wards the historian must shara some of the difficultiea of 
contemporary Italy in measuring the gain and loss. No 
doubt the gain was great in getting the French out of 
ome, though diplomatists of higher calibre than Nigra 
and Visconti-Venosta would have seen the danger that lay 
in the two yonrs' deloy, the inconsistency of permitting the 
Pope to keep up a mercenary force, the possibility that 
France would repudinte the searet. understanding and teke 
her stand on the plain words of the treaty. To some exrtant 
indeed, apart from the Protocol, ît satisfied national dignity ; 
it lessened for the moment the friction with France; it 
might perbaps frighten the Papacy into abating some of ita 
hostility. Bnt these advantages were won at too high a 
price. It put Italy in the utterly false position of being 
guardian of her most malignant and unserupulous onomy, 
Sooner or later it was bound to bring the government into 
conflict with the more ganerons and impatient spirits in the 
country; it was impossible to guard effeciusliy against 
raiders the long frontier, which ran over mountains and 
malarions flats, and it was hardly an exaggeration, when 
Mazzini declared that it deoreed “ Aspromonte în perman- 
eno0” Nor would the great majority of the nation tolerato 
# renunciation, whether nominal or real, of the claims on 
Rome. “The Emperor bas brought confusion to cur 
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house,” lamented Ricasoli; and the only defence of the 
Convention is that it was the best policy possible under 
circumstances, which made a forcible seizure of Rome mean 
war with Franoo. But rather than stain Italian faith, rather 
than throw new matter of discord between government 
and people, it were better to have waited, to have accepted 
Rome's hostility and dared her do her worst, to have 
drawn reasonable Catholicism to the side of Italy by en- 
couragiag the Liberal prieste and granting the church its 
liberty. Had Italy done this, she would, without com- 
promising hor own honour, havo worried France into 
surrender, or at worst have trusted to the chapter of 
accidente, which the waning strength of the Empire and 
the prospects of conflici between France und Germany pro- 
mised to bring speedily. 

The Convention was signed on September 15. At ono 
stage the negotiations had been nearly broken of owing to 
the King's opposition, and it had only bosa by a threat of 
resignation that Victor Emmanuel, more prescient than his 
ministers, was brought to give way: Even they, though far 
from realizing the impending storm, were conscious of trouble 
in store, and had tried to guard against it by the inclusion of 
Piedmontese in the cabinet. But La Marmora and Lanza and 
Sella held aloof from the discredited und foundering ministry. 
By Soptember 18 both Convention and Protocol wero known. 
In many parts of Italy they were hailed with delight by the 
silly faction, which cared more to humiliate Turin than pro- 
tect national honour, And many, who had no sympathy with 
the Consorteria, were deluded for the moment by the quibble, 
that made ît appear a stage to the winning of Rome. But 
the more far-secing or less sophisticated democrata protested 
angrily, and at Turin tho feeling was bittor and indignant. 
The Torinese had long shed their old provincialism; they 
ware good enough nationalista to be ready to sacrifica their 
own city to have the capital at Rome. But when Piedmont 
had fonght and bled and paid to free Italy, a transference 
of the capital to Florence or Naples, seemed, ns it partly was, 
ingratitude and insult; and the secrecy, in which the matter 
had been wrapped, made th doliberste blow smart mora. 
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All classes united in angry protest against their abandon- 
ment. Demonstrations to the cry of “Rome or Turin” 
began and grew, as the ministerial organs threatened re- 
pression, and the news of the popularity of the Convention 
in tho other provinces came in to exasperate. On September 
21 the crowd was suddenly attacked by the carabinieri and 
loft over fifty men and women killed and wounded. After 
this the city was ripe for anything. The rumour grew that 
a secret articola of the Convention had ceded Piedmont to 
France;! the demoralized cabinet made no attempt to quiet 
feeling by a frank statement of facts, and the leaders of the 
Conserteria had only their own folly to blamo, if report swellod 
their hatred of Turin to nefarions designs on tho lives 
and liberties of its citizens. Even now, however, had the 
patrol ot the streets been left to the national guards, further 
bloodshed might have been avoided. There was probably 
no deliberate intention on the part of the authorities to 
provoke it But the carelessness of the Ministry of the 
Interior and the friction botwéen it and the police prevented. 
any careful preparations to ward off disorder! The people 
were irritated by an useless parade of troops; and on the 
evening of the 22nd a more deadly conflict took place 
between soldiers and people. Twenty-five corpses, over one 
hundred wounded lay in the streets of sober loyal Turin. 


1 Sco below, p. 267. 
* Ghiron, op, ci, IL 145-162; Osstelli, Ricondi, 168-175, 180; Pasoliui, 
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Tax Minghetti cabinet might have survived the Convention ; 
it was impossible after the Turin massacres. It resigned, 
leaving to its successor the evil imberitance of strife and 
disorganisation that its fooblo policy had brought. After 
Rattazzi's refusal to form a ministry, which would have to 
execute the Convention, the King turned to La Marmora 
as tho fittost premier for the orisis His Piedmontese birth 
and sympathies were likely to lay some of the wrsth and 
suspicion of Turin; his honourable part in the wars of 1855 
sad 1859, his long and intimate connection with Cavour 
made it impossibla for the nationalists of the other provinees 
to cavil at his patriotism. He was an honest, brave, cautious 
max, with a considerable contempt for democracy, but always 
sensible and moderate and capable of rising above military 
habits and modes; a man who preferred to get round obstaoles 
rather than go through them, who kept many of the best 
traditions of the Piedmontese school of statesmen, its tenacity 
and love of justice and the shrewdness that made them born 
diplomatiste Like so many Piedmontese, he had loarnt 
Italian as a foreign language in mature life, but ho bad 
expanded his idenl in the wako of Cavour, and loyally 
accepted the work of 1860. Ho sympathised rather coldly 


with the aspirations for Rome; he disliked the Convention 
DA 
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not so much because of its principle or the transferenee of 
the capital, as because his loyal nature shrank from its 
equivooations and he knew the impossibility of preventing 
raids across tho frontior. Quite olcar-sighted as to tho 
troubles in prospect, he accepted office in the hope of filling 
‘up the breach between Piedmont and Italy; and he thought 
that it was better to sccept the Convention with all its 
imperfections on ite hesd than risk a rupture with France 
by repudiating a treaty already signed. Minghetti had 
intended that the parliamentary sanction should be nominal, 
at all events for the Convention;! La Marmora determined 
to bring both Convention and Protocol before the Chamber, 
but made his tenuro of office conditional on their acceptance; 
and the Chamber, fearing that his resignation would unloose 
the waters, reconciled itself to the ungracious task. Thero 
was a general understanding, except with part of the Loft, 
to accept the broader and less honourable interpretation. 
And even with the Protocol the Consorteria showed a half- 
sshamed satisfaction The sections of the Left and the 
Picdmontese, who opposod both Protocol and Convention, 
could only muster seventy votes (November 19). 

Outside the Chamber the feeling against the Convention 
was sirong and angry among almost all sections of the 
Democrata “There îs only one possible Convention with 
Bonaparte," broke out Garibaldi, “to rid our country of his 
presence.” “The plebiscites, tho government, parliament, 
the country," said Mazzini, “havo decreod that Italy must 
be one and Rome its capital; the Convention cancels this 
solemn decree”’ In Piedmont the transference of the seat 
of government made it a matter of close and present wrong. 
In vain the ministry tried to bribe the city into acquiescence 
by a Jarge dole for publio works. Turin, the loyal city, did 
not sven spare the King. The crowd hissed his guests as 
they went to a stato ball (Januory 30); and some of tho 
deputies sent an anonymous letter, taunting him with having 
to ring his palace with troops that the court might dance 
in safety. Angry and ill-at-case, he stole away from the 
city, till a reaction set in, and an obsequious deputation 

1 Minghetti, 4i suoi dettori, 54-55 ; Zini, Storia, IL 1195. 
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brought him back to make a half-hesrted reconciliation, 
But the agitation was still working below the surface, and 
tumed again to passion, when Mazzini announced (March 13, 
1865) that the Convention had another secret Protocol, pro- 
viding that if Italy obtained Rome or Venice without the con- 
sent of France, she should cede to her all Piedmont up to the 
Sesia. The ministers, past and present, categorically denied 
the fact, and it is almost certain that Mazzini had, as on 
other occasions, allowed himself to be hoared, No doubt 
Fronch intriguo had been at work in Western Piedmont, 
and possibly the question of cession had bean mooted; but 
in the absence of evidence it is difficult to believe that even 
the Minghetti cabinet seriously contemplated so black a 
treason to the nation" But at all events the report found 
easy credence at Turin. . Cavour's denials, when the cession 
of Nice was pending, and Minghetti's similar falsehoods 
respecting the Convention had discredited tho word of an 
Italian minister ; and not even La Marmora's high name for 
‘honesty could bring back confidence. All classes joined in 
an agitation, which would rather see the republic than France 
st Turin; and a considerable number of the Piedmontese 
deputies, long estranged from the remainder of the Right, 
vented their anger in a policy of “ permanent" opposition, 
that bad its inspiration in the bitterness, that the folly of 
the Consorteria and the blunder of the Protocol had evoked. 

The formation of the “ Permanent” party completed the 
demoralization of the Chamber. The new Italian codes, 
the laws on local government and public health and police, 
whose burried enactment preceded the removal of the capital 
to Florence, were almost lost sight of in the faction fights 
which sbsorbed tho energioa cf parliament.  Tho outlook 
was very serious, for ît was impossible to secure a stable 
majority, and the fatile party struggles wore discrediting 
‘parliament and perhaps endangering the constitution. Rica- 


1 Mezzini, Opere XIV. 101; Tivaroni, L'Zlalia, II 452, from Carpi, I 
risorgimento italiano; Diamilia-MQler, Politica segreta, 188-193; Tavallini, 
Lanza, IL. 324; Ricasoli, Lettere, IX. 320; D'Ideville, JournuZ, Il. 222. Thoro 
Ss the negative evidence that no mention of any tresty was found in the 
Tuileries documenta in 1870. 
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soli and his friends mado an unsuccossful attompt to wean 
the Left from barren opposition and fuse it with the more 
advanced Moderates, who were parted from it by a hairs 
bresdth on all essential points. But his efforts failed, and 
the tendency to form unreal, factious groups went on. The 
cabinet, though its leading members were all Piedmontese, 
had stood neutral between the Permanent and the Consor- 
teria, and did something to calm down tho bitternoss; but 
it was itself paralyzed by the strugglo between Lanza and 
Sella, Lanza was a typical Piedmontese; the son of a 
smith, with litele culture, but the manners of an old- 
fashioned noble, he was a prosaie methodical man, with a 
psssion for work, rigorousiy almost obtrusively honest, a 
pedant generally on stilts moral and -oratorical. obstinate, 
inflexiblo, angular, who seldom gavo tp a good idea for a 
better one. In the Agricultural Association of 1846 and 
the early Piedmontose parliaments he had been a democrat, 
with a strong suspicion of all things aristocratie, and a warm 
friend of the extreme war poliey. After 1850 he moved 
gradually to the Right Centre, and had been one of Cavour's 
truest admirers and followers. A sincere Catholic, he was 
an unwavoring beliorer in tho Freo Church. But ho was 
too independent to be strictly ranked with any party, and 
sometimes independence alid into perversity, and politicians 
complained that hè was “a disintegrating element” in every 
enbinet that ho sat in. Sella, like Lanza, came from a lower- 
middle-class family of Piedmont; like Lanza, he was honest, 
ungielding, outspoken ; like Lanza, though at a later date, 
he had entered parliament as a member of the Left and 
abandoned it for the Right. But Sella belonged to a 
different type of mind. A geologist by profession, ho 
carried scientific habits of thought into his politics. He 
was a closr thinker and speaker, with a strongly pos 
tive bent, who hatod phrases and absoluto principles, a 
cautious, hard Finance Minister, who thought more of the 
needa of the Treasury than of the social effects of his legis- 
lation. In economics he belonged to the Liberal school, 
with a fixed beliofin sconomie “laws” and freedom of con- 
tract, whose sole specifics for the working-classes were thrift 
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and combination But though his financial creed made 
him rank with tho Right, in religious questions ho leant. 
to the Lef. He believed in the Free Church go far ag it 
meant the non-interference of the state in those ecclesias- 
tical matters in which its own interest were untouched; 
but he thought that tho stato should reservo powers to 
check olerical hostility, and if it gavo more liberty to the 
church, should at least start it with no privileges. 

Two men of diverging temperament and common 
strength of will were bound to come into conflict, though 
they were always in a way loyal to each other, and often 
ready to sink their personal feelings. Sella wished to stem 
the deficit by a grist-tax, and Lanza feared that an excise, 
which tasted of the times of the old despotisms, would bring 
tho discontent to a head. Ho had urged a conciliatory 
policy towards the church, and tried to minimise the inter- 
ference of the stato. La Marmora was no believer in a Free 
Church, and Lanza found himself opposed by the majority 
of the cabinet, while his uncompromising support of the 
officers, who had been using stern measures againsi the 
deserters in Sicily” mado him the target of an angry attack 
from the Democrats. Unpopularin the country, out of sym- 
pathy with his colleagues, he resigned în August (1865). 

He deserted the ministry at a critical time, and it was 
not without reason that his collesgues complsined that he 
‘had “gacrificed the interests of the country to his theatrical 
conveniences” His resignation made the position of the 
government intolerable, and ib decided to dissolve the impo- 
tent and disoredited Chamber, in tho hopo that tho country 
‘would return a stable majority. The event proved that the 
electora were as much at fault în their political instinets as 
the Chamber bad been. All the interests that the Revolution 
had injured, all the local ambitions that parlisment had 
been too busy to attend to, above all the unpopularity of 
the new taxes and the fear of worse combined to take their 
revenge; and tho polls resulted overywhoro, oxcopt in Fiod- 
mont, in the rejection of most of the old deputies The 
Consorteria came cut much weskened, and the Left, which 

1 Bee below, p. 316 1 Ben below, p. 325: 
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stood with a demoeratio anti-clericsl programmo) gained 
equally with the Liberal opposition, which centred round 
the Permanent and was tending to form itself into a Left 
Centre party, giving a rather uncertain allegiance to Rattazzi. 
The three parties were evenly balanced, making it more 
difficult than over to secure a ministerial majority, and Riea- 
soli’s renewed efforts to fuse the Left with the best men of 
the Right and Centre shipwreoked again Chaos reigned 
more supreme even than in the old Chember, The trans- 
ference of the capital, instead of helping towards a settlement, 
had only added to the confusion. The rank-and-file of the 
Consorteria were bitterly and provokingly hostile to every- 
thing Piedmontese. Lanza was nursing his grievanoes; 
Rattazzi wes more or less unfriendly to the ministry and 
wsiting his chance to succeed them. The “old guard” of 
Piedmont, that till now had been the backbone of steady 
government, was becoming a mere guerilla band with a 
polioy of mischief. In its personal composition the now 
Chamber was inferior to the old, and the majority of the 
deputios camo to Floronco with hardly any political pro- 
gramme beyond that of harassing the government. Sella" 
“splendid itch for unpopularity” focussed their hostility; 
his new budget, proposing grist and window taxes, drew 
down a storm of criticism, and when parliament was a month 
old, the government was defeated on s bys-question (Decom- 
ber 19) The hostile vote came from a conlition of the 
Loft and Loft Centro; but the majority of tho Left Centre 
were separated from Crispi and Mordini by prejudices almost 
as strong ag those that parted them from the Right. Both 
parties t00 were pledged to reduce the taxes, and they knew 
‘how difficult, if not impossible, it would be to fulfil in office 
the promises of opposition. There was no alternativo but 
for La Marmora to tale office again; and, making Sella his 
scapegoat, he consonted to form o new cabinet, partly to 
carry out the schemes by which he was hoping to win 
Venetia, partly because the whole situation was so full ot 
danger, the belief in parliament so shaken, that he thought 
Ù Pai Bertani, IL 307-308; Salazaro, Cenni, 114-116; Un Italien, Critpi, 
1-63: 
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that under any other leader thero was real danger of a 
breskdown of the constitution.* 


Meanwhilo tho ever-present Roman question obtruded 
itaelf into every issue of home and foreign policy. The 
September Convention, though it had settled for a time the 
question of the Temporal Power, only indirectly affected the 
relations of church and state. It had been a bolt from the 
blue to the olericals, who in their first consternation regarded 
it as the mark of their abandonment by France* But 
though it mado Romo at timos moro conciliatory on minor 
questions, she hardenod her heart more resolutely than ever 
on the bigger issues, Though Antonelli was still strong 
enough to secure De Mérode's fall (October 1865), his 
loyalty was suspectad.? and his power shaken, and the Papsoy 
was at the meroy of men, whose fanaticism was more dan- 
gerous than his obliquity. Inside the ohuroh their policy 
was occlesiastical contralization; whilo tho bishops were 
strictly subordinated to Rome, the lower clergy wero placed 
undor bondage to the bishops. “Religion in Christian 
society,” said an episcopal pamphleteer, “is personified în 
the hierarchy, and they are tho pillara of society itself”* 
The priest, vho showed independence, was a marked man, 
to be if possible deprived of his benefico; and they knew 
that thero were few who could stand before the coalition of 
spiritual and material terrorism. In France Gallicanism was 
making a last hopeless fight at Lyons; in Italy tho Liberal 
priesta were nearly crushed. Through 1863 they had held 
their own; in Lombardy, especially at Milan, they had been 
strong enough to defy the capitular vicar; and throughout 
Italy the men, who had signed Passagli's memorial, were 
kooping up a fitful struggle, in which, had they beon sup- 
ported by government or people, they might have triumphed. 
But Rome had safoguarded herself against a religious ravolt 
by smothering the spirit of religion; snd when the Minghetti 


1 La Marmora, Un po' più di Zuox, 63; Massari, La Marmore, 329. 

2 D'Ideville, op. cit,, II. 214-217; Falloux, Diseoure, IL. 254. 

3 Balan, Condinvazione, IL. 440-444. For De Mérode's Fall see Ib., II. 688, 
* Ghilardi, Legge Facco, II. 55 ; see Manning, Valioca Counell, 128. 
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cabinet, careless of its best weapon, withdrew the protection 
hitherto given by the government, tho Liboral prioste began 
to surrender in despair, and by the end of 1864 gave 
fow signs of life! Evorywhero, save in Germany and Bel- 
gium, where the Old Catholic movement was dawning, Ultra- 
montanism was triamphantly welding together the mighty 
forces that Rome possossed in avery Catholio country. 

United by a forced conformity within, the church ihrew 
down the gsuntles to progress. The Pncyolica] Quanta cure 
and the Syllabus, or summary of false opinions, that accom- 
paniod it* (Docombor 8, 1864) mark the divoroo, that the 
Ultramontanes had made between the Papscy and civilized 
government, It is an error, says the Syllabus, that “the 
Pope can or ought to be reconciled to or compromise with 
progress or liberalism or modern civilization”’ The Syllabus 
is in part an attack on modern thought and criticism ;'in 
‘part a condemnation of the Catholic Reformers, which left no 
place within the church for those who disbelieved in the 
‘Temporal Power, or held to the Free Church, or claimed 
independent thought in matters of chureh discipline. But 
it was perhaps more than all these a root-and-branoh on- 
slaught on the principles of free government. It condemned 
religious toleration in Catholio countries, secular achoola, civil 
marriage and divorce, Legal security for liberty of con- 
science and worship, said the Eneyclical, is “liberty of por- 
dition” The Syllabus implicitly claimed for the Church the 
right to use temporal punishments, and demanded that the 
clergy should share in conirolling the schools and choosing 
the teachers, that the ecclesiastical courts should be restored, 
that the stato should surrender its right to nominato bishops. 
In its full medievalism it asserted the independence of the 
soclesinstionl power, the divine origin of the churab's laws, 
and their supremacy over any lay legislation. 

Whatever may be the precise doctrina! value of the 


* Balan, qp. ail, IL 166-396, 413-416, 480, 489; Berra Gropelli, Cinque 
pioghe, 61; Biotto-Pintor, L'italia, 230, 239-240; O'Relliy, Zeo XIIT, 
183: 258. 
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Eneyolical and Syliabus! they were rightly taken by tho 
common sense of Europe as a condemnation of liberal 
govemment, and a threat that the church would use its 
sirengih to combat it. It was the language of men who 
‘had cut themselves adrift from reason, and put their trust 
in tho powers of foar end superatition; and thoso loyal 
Catholics, who had touch with the world about them, could 
only put out half.ashamed apologies for its blind and senso- 
less fury. Civilized government was bound to protest 
against doctrines that struck at its roots. The French 
govermment did not conceal ite anger, and 50 strong was tho 
feeling in the country, that Dupanloup had to explain away 
the most reactionary theses of the Syllsbus In Italy it 
fanned to flame the smouldering feeling, which wrecked 
every attempt of the government to conciliate Rome by 
concession. The resentment, that all Italiana patriots felt, 
‘had often passed into a virulent hostility, that inspired Gari- 
baldi passionate invectives, and made a democratic paper 
declare that the “ ultimate end of the Italian revolution was 
the destruotion of tho church.” There had been iconoclasm 
in several cities, and little or no attempt to bring the 
offenders to justice; the Modenese had cheered for Ranan; a 
petard had exploded, while an unpopular bishop was preach- 
ing at Milan The bitterer symptoms af anti-clericalism 
were the work af a few, but the wrath at the Papalist attack 
and the polemics of the Liberal clergy found an echo through 
Italy, and a deputy hod proposed in the Chamber that every 
priest should be compelled to take an osth of allegiance. 
The new Civil Code had settled the vered marriage question 


? Two polate arise ln the interpretatton of the Syllabns : (1) The Byilebus 
asserta thai cortain propesitions are false; the contradictory propositiona are 
therefore necessarily true ; the contrary proporitions are not necessari! true, 
but some articles of tho Syllabus either impiy thema or are menningless. For 
the attempt to change the Syllabus into atfrmative propositions, see below, 
p- 354. (2) Were the condempationi cf the Syllabus made by the Pope = 
enthedrd and therefore dogma binding on the churchî The Popa and Man 
ning at all events bold that they wero (Mannicg, op. cit, 180 ; 1d., Cavtenery, 38, 
vee also Ginlià Gutolica, quoted in Arthur, The Pope, I. 219-236) The 
less ultramontane clergy hetà the conirary; eg. Newman in Leuer 1 Dube 
of Norfelk, 18-82. Bee other authorities quoted in Gladalone, Vaticon 
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by making the civil ceremony obligatory, the religious rite 
optional. A considerable and insistent section of the publie 
had rejoiced în the resolution of the Chamber (thrown out: 
by the Senate) to make seminarists liable to military service ; 
and they called for the dissolution of the monasteries, which 
in their eyes were so many strongholds of the proud and 
threatening enemy. The Minghetti cabinet had to a certain 
extent played to this feeling; its policy, as in other mattera, 
had boen to let things drift or use feeble force, Had it 
encouraged the Liberal alergy, treating episcopal provocation 
with contemptuous tolerance, and appealing to the great 
section of Catholics, to whom country and church were dear 
alike, it would have built a power inside the church, that 
might have broughi Rome to her knses. But the govorn- 
ment left Passaglia and his followers to carry on a brave but 
hopeless struggle, and alionated tha more timid of them by 
its threata of anti-clerical legislation, by waging with half 
the episcopate a strife, which had little dignity or sanse 
of strengih. And while it frightened the timid Catholics, it 
did practically nothing to find a solution for the great pend- 
ing questions of church and state—the dissolution of the 
remaining mopasteries, the sale of church lands, the reduo- 
tion in the number of dioceses. 

The La Marmora ministry continued the same policy of 
irritation, again attacking the seminaries, allowing the Pre- 
fects to interfero in questions of ritual, reviving the ancient 
powers of the state to punish clericals, who abused their 
office and refused absolution to political excommunicates® 
But the constructive inertia of the Minghetti cabinet was at 
an end; even fhoso who approved strong action against the 
bishops, knew that more radical remedies were nevded, 
They were parted however into two sharply marked cur- 
rents of thought. The men who had never accepted 
Cavours ecelesiastical policy, or had only been drawn to it 
by his prostigo, bolioved that to give new liberty to the 
church was a policy full of danger, that though the Tem- 
poral Power in its old fulness might be a dream of fanatics, 
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yet millions of Italians were trained to obey those fanatics. 
They wanted to effoct a working arrangement, which would 
not disturb the main principles, that had hitherto ruled 
the relations of state and church, to remove the chief 
sources of friction, especislly in the matter of the vacant 
s2es, but give the bishops no new vantage-ground. Such a 
policy seemed no solution to those who continued the 
Cavourian tradition Though the Syllabus had condemned 
the Free Church, its partisans went on their way undis- 
mayed. They know indeed that it was hopoless now to ask 
Rome to voluntarily surrender the Temporal Power, they 
knew that there wss small chance of winning her even to 
friendly nvutrality. But they meant to appeal from Rome 
to Catholic Europe, from the unreason there to the wiser 
and more Christian elements in the church. IF the Pope 
banned the Free Church, they would carry ît out în his 
despite; and they thought that a system, which Montalem- 
bert and Wiseman had recently oxtollod for Franco and 
England, must satisfy reasonable Catholies for Italy. For 
the present their policy was to clear out of the road some of 
the barriers, that stood between the church und modern 
society. When this had been done, even the old school, 
they thought, would see that the church might be left to 
itself withont peril to the state! 

Thus at present the two schools had to some extent 
common ground. Both wished to dissolve the remaining 
monasteries and sell church lands. The Piodmonteso law 
of 1855 had left untouched nearly half the religious houses 
in the old provinees” The legislation of 1860-61 had 
affectel Umbria, the Marches, and Naples, but even here 
there was a certain number of exempted houses, and in 
Sicily, Tuscany, Emilia, and Lombardy there had been na 
dissolution. În the whole country there remained nearly 
2400 houses with 47,000 members, of whom at least 13,000 
were Mendicants, and with an income ostimated at seventeen 
million lire, half of which belonged to Sicily. Thoro was a 


* BonCompagni, Chizsa, 172-181, 344 ; Ricasoli, Zetere, VII. 146, 261-263; 
Castelli, Corieggio, IL 54. 
? See nbove, pp. 4-5. 
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clear need for legislation. It was impossible to preserva the 
monasteries permanently in a part of the kingdom, when 
they had beon dissolved in the rest. Apart from the more 
doubtfal question of the teaching orders and a few houses 
dear to learning or national tradition, there was no sufficient 
reason for the existence of institutions, which exempted so 
many ‘rom the plain duties of citizenship. Economic reasons 
unged that the vast properties in mortmain should ba bronght 
into circulation. While the income of monasteries, bishoprica, 
and chapters amounted to nearly fifty million lire, it was in- 
tolerable that the state and communes should still be called 
on to contribute several millions to ecclesiastica purposes, 
and that tho priests in thousands of parishes should havo 
barely sufficient for the simplest needs of life. And perhaps 
above all there was the sense that the monasteries were so 
msuy centres of bostility to the new order, a standing army 
vith which the Pope waged his campaign against Italy. 
But however general was the consensus on the principle of 
dissolution, the perting-lines reappeared on the details, 
Whilo tho oxtremer anti-cloricals wished to suppress all 
‘monsstie houses without exception, there was a strong feel- 
ing that the teaching orders, which educsted roo,000 children 
and were respected and valued in hundreds of Catholic 
homes, should be spared. While all Liberals were agreed 
that church lands should bs sold, there were wide differences 
5 to the destination of the proceeds. There was indeed a 
general understanding that part should go to replace the 
state and communal subventions; that the state, as repre- 
senting the laity, should claim such portion of the endow- 
ments as had been devoted to the secular purposes of charity 
and education. But there was no agreement as to what the 
quotum should be, whether the needa of the exchequer or 
the claims of the church should rank first, Again, while 
the erastian school would have placed the rovenues of bene- 
fices under a department of the state, the Cavourians, pro- 
minent among them Ricasoli, would either have hsnded 
them over to the clergy to regulate as they liked, or placed 
them under provincial and communal boards representative 
both of Iaity and clergy but without any interferenoe from 
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the government! A Bill dealing with the matter more or 
less on Covourian procodents had beon introduood by tho 
Minghetti cabinet early in 1864; but the La Marmora 
ministry brusquely reversed ita policy, drawing a Bill on 
extreme erastian lines, which boldly owned that the country's 
financial needs took precedencs of all else, and proposed to 
lay bands on the bigger share to fill the insatiuble maw of 
the exchequer* All'church and monastie property was to 
bo put under the control of the Minister of Worship, thus 
malcing the clergy as completely a state-paid body as under 
the Civil Constitution of 1701. The bill swept within its 
dissolution clauses every monastic house without exception; 
but the existing monks and nuns were permitted to live in 
cloisters reserved for thero, and wero granted ponsions for life. 
The influence of the reformers was seen in the provisions, 
which cut down the revenues of bishopries and cathedral 
preferments, and raised the stipends of the parish clergy. 
The bill brought on itself the condemnation of all but the 
extremer anti-clericals. It was naturally attacked by the 
Moderata Liberals, who regarded church property as sacred 
to the church, however much its distribution might be 
changed; the church reformers could not consent that 
parochial bonefices should bo managed by a stato dopart- 
ment; the Free Church party, whether reformers or not, 
could not accept proposals, which would drive the whole 
church into fierce hostility. To alienate the Liberal clergy, 
to make compromise with Rome more remota than ever, to 
lose all hope of winning a name for moderation in Catholic 
Europe, seemed madness, while the young Kingdom was still 
so vulnerablo The Church Reformers drew a counter- 
project, which would have spared the houses devoted to 
education or charity, placed the proceeds of the church lands 
in the hands of parish and diccesan boards elected by all male 
Catholios over thirty years of age, and devoted fivo-sixths of 
episcopal revenues to raising the stipends of the poorer clergy. 

It was impossible to find a compromise between the 

1 Rionsoli, op. cit, VIL 146, 261 ; BonCompagni, op. eit., 344 
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rival schemes, and the majority of the Chamber seomed 
(April 1865) inclined even to cutstep the ministeria! Bill 
in ita bitter anti-clericalism. The government, despairing 
of passing any measure, tumed to the alternative of a work- 
ing compromise with Rome, which should begin by settling 
the question of the vacant soea. Evon bafore 1859 it hod 
been necessary to expel several bishops for their hostility to 
tho stato. After tho annoxation of the Papal provinees and 
the South, seven more had beon banished for real or sup- 
posed sedition, and a more considerable number, who had 
left their sess rather than acknovledge the new rule, had 
not been allowed to return; at this date there were forty 
bishops in ezile, almost all bolongiag to Neapolitan sees, In 
other cases bishops had been translated or had died, and no 
successor had been appointed ; in yet other instances bishops- 
designate had been selected by the Pope, but had not 
received the ereguatur of the government.  Nenrly one half 
of the Italian sees (108 cut of 229) were without & resident 
bishop, and sincere Catholica like Ricasoli were perhaps 
even more anzions than the Pope to see the scandal ended. 
But the question involved issues that touched the whole 
controversy between church and state. All political parties 
were more or less anxious to see the number of dioceses 
reduced ; to cut down the episcopal revenues, which reached 
to triple those of France and Spain combined. But besides 
Roms'8 reluotancs to make concessions on these points, 
there were the further difficulties of the «mguatur and cath 
of allegiance. The ancient law of Piedmont, as that of other 
oountriee, provided that no act of tho Papaey could bo racog- 
nized within the kingdom without the royal ereguatur," and 
that among other things an erequalur was required before 
a bishop could take possession of his temporalities, IL was 
a necessary act of seli-defence for the state, and the Papacy 
was willing to givo it a qualified recognition in Northern 
Ttaly® But in the ex-Papal provinces and Naples any 

4 Tn France and ita colonies thero was one bishop to 400,000 inbabitants, 
in Spain one to 275,000, in Italy one ta 


99000. 
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aoknowlodgment of tho arequafur scemed to imply a rocog- 
nition of the King's sovereignty there, and this Rome would 
not tolerato. She cavilled with equal persisteney over tho 
cath of allegiance, which pledged every new bishop to 
“loyally observe the laws of the state” The osth had little 
valuo, for the French bishops had talten oaths at every 
change of government in France since 1814; but precedants 
wero against tho Papalists, for a similar oath had boon talkon 
without difficulty in all the old states except Tuscany and 
Modena, and Pius VII. had expressly enjoined it in that part 
of the Papal States, which came under the rule of the Italian 
Republic in 1801. But those were days when ultramon- 
tanism was unborn, and milder counsels ruled at Rome. 
The Minghetti cabinet had let the question of the sees 
drift, and mado focling at Rome still angrior by allowing 
the empiy bishops' residences to be appropriated for schools 
and law-courts. La Marmora felt that inaction was im- 
possible, and when in March 1865 the Pope made overtures 
for sn arrangement, he seizsd on the opportunity to nego- 
tiate, and sent Vegezzi, who had been Minister of Finance 
in 1860, to treat. His instructions wera to recognize the 
mejority of Pspal nominations, and consent to the return of 
the absenteo bishops, excepting only such 8g were so un- 
popular, as to make disturbances probable should they come 
back. All the new appointments however were to be sub- 
ject to the onth of allegiance and ereguatur, conditiona that 
were exacted in almost every Catholio country. At first 
Rome showed some inelination to compromise; the more 
far-sightod prelatos saw the danger of a protraoted struggle 
with Italy; the Pope was eager to fill up the widowed sees, 
and even spoke of calliog an Italian garrison to Rome, when 
tbe French left! But the stalwaris of ultramontanism, 
hoping that the chapter of accidents might still prevent the 
French from going, reversed the brief mood cf friendliness, 
and opposed anything that implied a recognition of the 
lom, Lanza would have disarmod thom by waiving 
both onth and eseguatur, but the majority of the cabinet 
refused to go beyond a promise that the vath «hould be taken 
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to imply no explicit approval of the changes of 1860, and 
their stiffness gave Antonelli an opportunity to bresk off the 
nogotiatione! Their failure was hailed with e general sense 
of relief. Anything that tended towards the Free Chureh 
was unpopular with large sections both of Moderates and 
Democrats They had fenred that Vegezzi might compro- 
mise the claims to the capital, and they were fixedly opposed 
to making any conoossion to tho Pope, Eren Liboral priests 
dared to join in the protesta, and the angry feeling of the 
country showed that Rome was provoking a spirit as fieroe 
and unconciliatory as her own. 

* Ghiron, Annali, IL 176-179, 183-194; Balan, op. ih, IL 669-670; 
Massari, op. cit, 3125 Unstelli, Conteggio, IL. 56. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE WINNING OF VENETIA 
1865—ocTOBER 1866 


The Austriana in Venetia ;'the risinge; Mazzini and the Permanont; 
Italy and Venetia; tez Pavssian Auutancr; Le Marmora and 
Bismarck ; the treaty signed ; efforta for peace ; wer declarel. Plane 
of campaign; Cusrozza; inaction ol the army; Napoleon pro- 
posea armistice ; the Volunteere; Lissa; uti possidetis: armistico 
signed ; pesce signed, 


For a time the Roman question went into the background 
and Venetia came to the front. Had the Austrians given it 
Home Rule after Villafranca, they might possibly have won 
the Venetians to a grudging acquiescence. As it was, they 
Lad tried to stamp out Italian life, filling the civil service 
with Germans, publishing the laws in German The 
Venetians defied them with a passive robellion, that refused 
to elect deputies to the Imperial Reichstag and boldly sent 
addresses of devotion to Victor Emmanuel ‘There were 
insurrectionary Commiîtees in every town, and with & spirit 
worthy of the heroes of Young Italy a tiny band kept revolt 
simmering in the mountains through the summer and 
sutumn of 1864. When the rising ended in inevitable 
collapso, Mazzini saw in the agitation in Piedmont a new 
opportunity to help the Venetians, Partly from traditions, 
that dated back to 1848, partly from a wish, shared with so 
many others, to postpone the Roman question with ita 
infinite complications, perhaps for a moment becsuse they 
niursed a hope that a movement in Venetia would delay the 
transference of the capital, Piedmontese opinion was instant 
for the winning of Venetia. In the early months of 1865 
communication ran busily between Mazzini and certain 
members of the Permanent. Mazzini promised to sink his 
Pa 
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republicanism during the war; his correspondents under 
took to stir public opinion, and warmly entered into his 
‘plans to collect volunteers to march to the support of the 
Venetian insurgonte, who woro oxpocted to rise in April! 
But Mazzini was more careful than ten years before not to 
precipitate unready revolutions; and when he found that 
there was no sufficient material for a rising, he postponed 
it to the spring of 1866. 

The anziety to force tho Venetian question was not 
confined to Mazzini or his fellow-conspirators of the Per- 
manant. “ Venice,” wrote a Pisdmontase Moderate, “is the 
serious aim, the national question, the question of indepen- 
denee; Rome is the distraction, tho question of passion and 
vanity, the goal of the revolutionary spirit” Even among 
those, who cared most for Rome, there were some, who 
thought with Lanza that the road to Rome lay through 
Verona. And many a troubled patriot felt that a war 
“would brace tho nation and arrost the incipient decey, and 
looked impatiently for the hour, when the expulsion of the 
Austrians might make economy possible, and allow the 
country to settle down in earnest to the work of organisa- 
tion* So strong was the sonse of this, that even in the 
goverumeni, itself Lanza seems to have abandoned bis earlier 
policy of repressing Mazzini’s preparations, and given soma 
countonance to the Venetian Committees® 

His fall put an end to the coquettings of the govern- 
ment with the revolution La Marmora regarded con- 
nivance with anything în the nature of raids ss disloyal, 
And all Italian statesmen were agreed that at all events an 
insurrection was a subsidiary matter, that the essential was 
to secure an anti-Austrian alliance abroad. Mazzini and 
his friends always assumed, that if Italy put out her real 
strength, she was more than a match for Austria, especially 
if a Hungarian or Sloy rising in her rear took her between 
two fires as in 1848, Ho estimated that Italy could 
put into the field 270,000 regulars, 130,000 mobilized 


1 Diauiila Muller, Poliica segrea, 213, 234-236, 241. 
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national guards, and at least 30,000 voluntecrs, against a 
marimum of 170,000 that Austria could spare for the 
defence of Venetia. Subsequent events showed how sanguine 
were his caleulations, and more level-headed statesmen knew 
how, great tho strength of Austria still was, how superior her 
military organisation to that of the young Italian army, and 
fearod that Italy might dash herself again iu vain against tho 
Quadrilateral. And though in impulsive moments in the full 
tide of Austria's discomfiture after 1859, Cavour and Ricasoli 
might think the Hungarian alliance sufficient, they and every 
prudent man mov, that if Italy wished for victory, she must. 
have an allied army to fight boside her own. 

There was little hope and less desire to draw the 
‘Emperor into another war, and for some years past Italian 
statermen had sean how the drift of events might bring 
them another ally, less powerful perhaps but loss exaeting. 
Sooner or later Prussia must fight Austria for the hegemony 
of Germany. The self-effacement of Frederick William IV's 
rule had humilisted Prussian sentiment, and the appoint- 
ment of his brother William as Regent in 1858 had marked 
tho advont of a braver policy. The feeling that thero was 
no room for two grest Powers in the German Federation 
had prevented Prussia from coming to the rescuo of Austria 
in the following year, and made her defy the strong national 
sentiment that prompted the defence of a German power 
in distress. As early as 1856 Prussian stalesmen were 
beginning to see that Piedmont was their natural ally;* 
and the sense that a strong Italy was lilkoly to bo in- 
dependent of France went hand in hand with a real 
aympathy for Italian aspirations to prompt the resolu- 
tion of the Berlin Chember in 1861, that it was “not in 
the interest of Prussia to oppose the consolidation of Italy!” 
Tn the same year Schleinitz had assured La Marmora that 
Prussia would do nothing to hinder a solution of the 
Venetian question? Twenty months later Bismarck was 

1 Cavour, Zettere, IL orr; Id, Nuove lettere, 337. Bo Cavour in 1858; 
Massari, Cavour, 270, 
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Prime Minister, and before the end of 1862 he was sound- 
ing the Minghetti ministry as to what would be the attitude 
of Italy, if Prussia attackod Austria, “Some day,” Cavour 
had said to the Prussian minister in 1859, “ Prussia will 
thank Piedmont for her example,” and Bismarck had taken 
the lesson to heari, The cardinal point of his policy was 
the convietion, that Prussia and Austria could not coexist 
in the German Federation He was determined that 
“blood and iron” should sooner or later make Austria 
cease to bo a German power, and transfor hor political 
centre to Pesth. But he knew that he stood alone, that 
king and country were strongly set against war with another 
German people. The amaller German states knew that his 
policy threatened their independence ; the Libersls hold back 
from the arch-enemy, who had made a faroe of parliamentary 
goverment and helped to crush the Polsa The Berlin 
court was as anti-Italian as the English, and the theory 
was nob yet dead that the Quadrilateral was necessary to 
German security, or at least that it must be hold, while 
the French held Rome. Bismarck saw that he must wait; 
and the Schleswig-Holstein crisis, with its false seeming of 
friendship with Austria, gavo bis unsorupulous doxterity ite 
chance to demonstrate the difficulties of a Prusso-Austrian 
alliance, to alienate the smaller states from Austria, and 
irritato her to a point that must soon make peace impos- 
siblo, Even in the middle of the episode he told the 
Italian minister that he was only using Austria to serve his 
own ends, and that Italy was Prussia's natural friend 
Ttalian popular feeling was only one whit less strong 
against a Prussian alliance then against one with France, but 
the contingency had been always kept in sight by the Italian 
Foreign Office. Pasolini had told Bismarck in 1862 that 
“Italy would always side with the enemies of Austria”; 
and Lo Marmore on bis appointment to office ab onco turned 
‘his thoughts to Berlin, and threw out hints that were better 
‘understood by Bismarck than by his own countrymon? 


* Bonghi, L'AUcanzo, 85, 
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But he knew that a formal alliance was still in the distance, 
that, if Bismarck fell in his struggle with the Liberals, the 
prospects of confliet between Prussia and Austria would be 
indefinitely postponod. Ho hoped that Austria might bo 
frightened by the fear of a hostile coalition into selling 
Venetia or exchanging it for Bosnia; and he was prepared 
to enter an alliance with Austria and France, if it explicitly 
provided for the cession of Venetia. His prudence was wise, 
for Bismarok had to wait again. Prussian opinion had 
compelled him to patch up the rents in the Austrian 
alliance, and the Convention of Gastein (August 1865) 
marked ostensibly the renunciation of his schemes. But 
he was at the same time picking up the dropped threads 
of the negotiations for a commercial treaty with Italy, and 
trying to pledge her to help in the casa of an eventual 
rupture with Vienna! La Marmora was cautions ss ever; 
for a moment he suspected an understanding between 
Franco and Austria; Italy, he know, was to Bismarck only 
& pawn in the game, and he held that Prussia double 
polioy released Italy from obligations, if, as still seemed 
possible, Venetia and the Trentino might be won without a 
war. But with the new year (1866) any doubt as to the 
necessity of the Prussian alliance was clearing away. 
Austria had refused to sell Venetia; fears as to French 
hostility dissppearod, when it was knom that Bismarck 
had visited the Emperor at Biarritz (October 1865), and re- 
assured himself as to the attitude of France" La Marmora 
brought the commercial treaty to a successful conclusion 
(March), and introduced the St. Gotthard Railway Bill “to 
liok Italy with Germany.” Parly in March General Govone 
was sent to Berlin at Bismarck's request, with powers to 
negotiato an offensivo and dofonsivo alliance, if Prussia 
proved to be in eamest. But La Marmora knew that 
wariness was necessary sa ever, He was still uneasy ss 
to the Emperor's intentions, and it was not till the end of 
the month, thst he assured himself thet though Napoleon 


* La Marmora, ep. cit, 41, 47; Jaclal, cp. cit, 136 140; Donghl op. cit, 
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‘would give no help to Italy if she took the offensive, his 
sympathies were with her" After the Bucharest revolution 
in February, La Marmora again hoped that Austrin's fears 
would make her ready to cede Venetia, and ho alloved nogo- 
tiations for its exchange with the Danubian Principalities, 
though he felt the ignominy of the bargain, and the opposi- 
tion of the Powers soon made the project a hopeless one. 
He was still preoccupied by suspicions of Prussisn sincerity. 
Bismarok no doubt genuinely desired the Italian alliance, 
not only to gain her help in the event of war, but to compro- 
mise his own government, But the peace influences at Berlin 
were very strong; and an inkling of the Italian overtures 
to Austris made him in his turn doubt La Mermora's 
loyalty. Again it soemed possible that be might ba forced 
to surrender to the pesce party; and, having used the 
Italian alliance to frighten Austria into concessiona, re- 
pudiate it and leave Italy face to face with her enemy, 
friendless save for tho uncertain and embarrassing patronage 
of France. He did his best to trap Italy into an one-sided 
egreement, which would have given her all the danger and 
no certainty of advantage. But the wary Italian diplo- 
matists were on their guard, and at the end of March 
Bismarck, finding that his anare was set in vain, won his 
King's consent to a secret treaty, which bound the two 
allioa to war with Austria. Hor refusal to reform the 
Federal Constitution was to be the pretext, and both parties 
plsdged themselves to use all their military resources, and 
make no peace or armistice except by mutual consent and 
on such terms as would give Venetia to Italy, and to Prussia 
a territory equivalent in population to Venetia and Lom- 
bardy; should Prussia not declare war within three months, 
tho troaty would oxpire. La Marmora, aftor an ineffoctual 
attempt to get the Trentino formally included in Italy's 
prospective reward, signed the treaty on April 8. 

The two statesmen had now one object in common, 
to make war inevitable. It was far from being so yet. 
The pesce party in Prussia was hardly weakened. England 
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was using all her influence to patch up a reconeiliation, and 
in the middle of April Bismarck, unable to resist the mani- 
fol pressure, consentad to disarm, if Austria would do 
so ab once. The situation was saved by an accident. Tho 
careless report of an English attaché led the Viennese 
govornmont into a mistaken beliof that the Italians woro 
Sinnai troops towards the Po. It replied to the 

ry danger by putting the army in Venetia on a war 
footing (April 26), thus giving La Marmora ihe excuse that ho 
was waiting for to mobilize, and enabling Bismarck to break 
=way from his engagement. But La Marmora found himself 
faced by a new difficult. Bismarck, probably yielding to 
court influencos, and relying on a foreod interpretation of tho 
treaty, informed the government of Florence, that Prussia 
was not bound to help, if Austria attacked Venetia before 
the allies declared war; and La Marmora feared not without 
cause that Austria would bribe Prussia into quiescence and 
launch all her strength on Italy! The dishonourable re- 
pudiation wss followed by an offer from Vienna, thai must 
have soroly tempted his loyalty (May 6). The Austrian 
government, realizing at last how serious the position was, 
and rushing, as its wont was, from over-confidence to panio, 
offered to cede Venetia in exchange for a simple promise of 
neutrality, which would allow her to throw all her forces on 
Prussia, and compensate herself in Silesin Italy might 
have gained st a stroke most of what she wanted, and 
La Marmora's collesguos would probably have socopted tho 
gilded offer; but in his eyes national honour was more 
‘precious than any territory, and he refused to listen for a 
moment to the voice of the tempter® Ho had his reward, 
for Prussia, alarmed by rumours of the Austrian proposals, 
now promised to stand by Italy. 

La Marmora had hardly found himself safe from Prussian 
treschery, when he was in danger of check in another quarter. 
Napoleon had welcomed the signs of hostility between the 

La Marmora, op. cil, 192-198, 305, 310; 500 Benedetti, op. cit, 114. King 
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two great German Powers. Ho hoped to find in it his chance 
of gaining the two fixed okjeets of his later foreign policy, 
to advance the French border to the lower Rhine, and fulfil 
his promise to Italy that he would frea her to the Adriatic. 
Some such success was more than ever needful to repair his 
broken prestige, shaken at home by the growth of the Liberal 
opposition, abroad by tho imminent collopso in Mexico. 
His wiser policy no doubt would have been to make a frank 
alliance with Austris, to win at least the neutrality of Italy 
by insisting on the cession of Venetia, and crush, perhaps 
for a generation, the threstening growth of Prussia But 
he had no longer the physical or moral capacity for great 
resolutions; French publie opinion declared strongly against. 
wear; and, in common with most observers, be believed that 
Austria would be dofoated by Itely but would certainly orush 
the Prussians. The natural sequel would ba that Italy would 
gain Venetia, and Austria take Silesia; both German Powers 
would come out of the struggle exhansted and mutnally 
exasperated; and as the prico of his noutrality he would 
win the consent of Prussia to his Rhinewards march! 
Bismarck, who in his own words was “much less e German 
than a Prussian,’ had been so influenced with the danger of 
a Franco-Austrian combination, that ho was roady to pay 
the stipulated price. The details of what took place at 
the interview of Biarritz can only be surmised; but there 
can be no doubt that Bismarck agreed to “certain ad- 
Justments” between the Moselle and the Rhine. But he 
soon convinced himsolf of the difficuliy of persuading 
King or people to surrender “a single clover-field” of the 
Fstherland, and tried to induce the Emperor to ox 

his claims on the Rhine for Belgiun* Napoleon had little 
taste for the new proposals, and already felt misgivings ss 
to the wisdom of his policy. He scems to have begun to 
fenr the possibility of a Prussian victory, and, had Austria 
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thon beon willing to colo Vonatia, bo would probably havo 
‘helped her to win Silesia Prussia was so hateful to the 
French, that a war with her might have been popular, and 
even a corps of observation on the Rhine would have 
paralyzed her. But the Austrian government at this date 
made it a question of honour not to give np Venetia. The 
Emperor flew to his panacea for every difficulty, and whether 
in tho hopo of onlisting Europoan support for his sohemos and 
avoiding the arbitrement oî war, or moro probably to gain 
time and put off the need for decision, he revived the idea 
of u Congress (May 1). The proposals, that he intended to lay 
before it, would have given Venetia to Italy, part of Silesia 
to Austria, while Prussia would have Schleswig-Holstein and 
some of the minor states, and the Palatinato and Rhenish 
Provincos would pass undor tho protootorato of Franco as a 
step to ultimato annexstion' The Congross was still-born, 
Prussia and Italy refused to disurm beforehand ; it was clear 
that Bismarck intended to go there only “to light the 
powder”; and Austria on her part resolutely declined to 
accede to any basis that involved the cession of Venetia. 
After some weoks of vain nogotistion tho Emporor gave up 
tho Congress (Juno 5), and anxious to save somo fragmont of 
his policy, influeneed probably by a generous beliof that the 
consolidation of Prussia was in the interests of European 
peace, he seems to have thought of joining his arms to hers, 
if she world buy his help by the cession of the Moselle 
provinces. Whether or not the new scheme had taken 
shape, Austria took fright, and by ono of those brusquo 
changes in her policy, that were so frequent at this time, sho 
purchased the neutrality of the Emperor, and she hoped per- 
haps that of Italy too, by a secret undertaking to surrender 
Venetia whatever the issue of the war (June 12)? 

The failure af tha Congress made war almost inevitable. 
But though King William was slowly roconoiling himself to 
it, the peace influences in Prussia were not extinguished, 





* Cnstelli op. cit, IL. 123-124; Correspondence—Conferenco, 3 

* Bonfadini, op, cit, 353; Rotban, op. cit, 169-171; Tazile-Dolord, Serond 
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and Bismarck found it difficult to invent a plausible casus 
Lelli. He asked Italy to take the initiative and attack 
Venetia; perhaps he waa intriguing with the Party of 
Action to make a raid, that would irritato Austria into 
taking the offensive* But La Marmora, wary as ever, 
feared that Prussia might draw back at the last moment, 
and, despite the Emperor's emphatio deolaration of sym- 
pathy, he refused to risk Italy in what might be a single 
banded conflict. His foars were perhaps at tho moment not 
nfounded; but the encouragement of the smaller German 
States was enticing Austria to becoma the aggressor as sho 
had been in 1859. On June 14 the Federal Diet pro- 
nouneed for hostilities in her support; two days later the 
Prussians entered Saxony and Hanover, and on June 20 
Italy declared war. 


The declaration of war was welcomed with relief and 
thenkfulnoss by the whole country. The enthusiasm was 
very real to free the Venotians and bring unity nearer 
completion. The denocratic societies had kept feeling 
warm among the masses; to the patriots of Piedmont it 
‘was an article of faith, dearer than ever since their recent 
troubles; the King was impatient for sotion, and tho sense 
of coming conflict woke the country to something of the 
old spirit of 1860. Parties vanished; La Marmora resigned 
the premiership for the field of war, and Ricasoli took his 
place with s coalition cabinet (June 20). The government 
was empowered to raise taxes by royal decree, tho financial 
dificulty was tided over by making the paper currency 
inconvertiblo, sand on Crispi’ motion a drastio “law of sus- 
peots” was passed to repress conspiracy at home. Mazzini 
urged the republicans to cooperate, and Garibaldi, onco again 
friendly to the goverament, was called from Caprera to 
tale the command of the volunteera La Marmora had, 
perbapa for diplomatie reasons, delayed onrolling them to 
the last moment, and in his undying distrust of them had 
prepared equipment for 14,000 only; but 30,000 at least 
presented themselves iu a week, and the number would 


* La Marmora, op. cit 159, 269 272,278. 
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have risen higher still, had tho government been able to 
arm them. The Prussian alliance indeed wos far from 
popular; the memory was frech of her frank unfriendlinesa, 
and even now her polioy had been 50 equivocal, that oritics 
might well think her more the friend of Austria than of 
Italy. Radicals hated Bismarck for hia scorn of parlia- 
mentary government, and despised the nation that had sur- 
renderod to him. La Marmora was almost alone in his 
belief in the Prussian army. 

Still, if alliance there must be, it were better with Prussia 
than with France. And Italy went into the war in full con 
fidencs of success. Her army was numerically much stronger 
than any forces Austria could bring against her. She could 
‘put into the field 220,000 men, besides the volunteers and 
reservas, against the 100,000, which, apart from the garrisona, 
mado up the Austrian strength in Venetia and the Tyrol 
The publio knew notbing of the mismanagement and perhaps 
corruption which orippled the army's organisation, or of the 
jealousies and incompetence of the generals, which paralyzed 
ita strategy. Fanti was dead; and La Marmora and Cialdini, 
representatives more or less of different schools, were rivals. 
Both however waro sensiblo and patriotio cnough to sco tho 
evils of a divided command, and each had pressed the other 
to claim the commandership-in-chief. It would appear that 
tho Kings anziety to be in evidence and the political ad- 
vantages of magnifying him overbore the military argument, 
that plendod for unity of direction? The King took tho 
sommand on the Mincio with La Marmora as chief of the 
staff, and Cialdini had a semi-independent command of the 
army of the Po. 

There wore two possible plans of operations. The Italiana 
could throw their whole strength from the West against the 
Quadrilatera], and bring the Austrians to a pitched fight on 
the old battle-ground between the Mincio and the Adige; or 
they could advance from the Lower Po, force the Austrians 
to an action near Padua to savo their communications, then 
în the event of victory leave sufficient strength to attack 


* Ghiala, Cenni, L 263-268; La Marmora, Sohiarimenti, 11; Cialdini, Rie 
posta, 6-7; Della Rocca, dutobiografa, Il. 244 n 
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the Quadrilateral from the East, and advarco with tho main 
army to the Danube, whence they might encourage insurreo- 
tion in Hungary or join hands with the advancing Prussiana 
in Bohemia. While La Marmora favoured the more cauticus 
strategy, Cialdini advocated the forward schome, and it was 
strongly backed by Usedom, the Prussian minister at Flor- 
ence, nominally on his own initiative, more probably at the 
suggostion of Bismarck, who had long beon laying thoground- 
work for a Hungarian rising? Ricasoli, who was picking up 
the connections with the Hungarian and Slay conspirators that 
Le Marmora had dropped, would have accepted the plan, and 
the King welcomed the prospeet of ful&ling his dreams of two 
years before. But bis generals vetoed the forward stratogy. 
La Marmora distrusted and disliked irregular movements; 
ho refused to “dirty his hands” by accopting Kossuth's 
offer of a Hungarian rising, and sent the volunteera to 
guard tho Italian left in the TyroL Probably he never really 
examined Usedom's scheme, and rejected it because it was 
suggested by Prussin! He was wise no doubt in his suspi- 
cions of Hungarian promises, for Kossutl's power was on the 
wane, and Deak was unwilling to break with the monarchy. 
And though La Marmora'a gonoralship went to the extremo 
of caution, there were serious risks in a forward movement, 
while the Quadrilatoral was intact and a Prussian defest 
might allow the Austrians to throw all their strength into 
Italy. His intention to secure the fall of the fortresses and 
then advance by the Tyrol was sound if not brilliant strategy 
Unfortunately the divided command spoilt it. A compro- 
mise was made between his own and Cialdini's plans with- 
out the merits of either, and the result was an ill-combined 
scheme to attaek the Quadrilateral on both sides. 

Hostilities commeneed on the morning of June 23. So 
far as there was any concerted plan of operations, La 
Marmora was to cross the Mincio in force and draw the 

1 La Marmora, Un po' più di duce, 316, 331, 348; 10., Soiarimenti, 7-8; 
Cialdini, Risporta, 14, 16, 23; Tavallini, op. cit., II 345; Chiala, op. cit, L 
{413 Bonghi, op. it 206-278; Guerzoni, Garibaldi, IL. 4195 Usodom's letter 

In Norddeutiche Zeitung ot February 11, 1874. quoted in Ghiron, Awnali, IL 
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Austrians westward, in order to give Cialdini his chance to 
cross the Po near Ferrara, But La Marmora advanced 
before Cialdini was ready, and apparontly was uncertain 
whether to make a simple demonstration or an advance in 
force. Finding no signs of tho enemy, he conoluded that 
the Austrians were concentratiog behind the Adige, and 
decided to thrust himself between Verona and Mantua by 
occupying the historio heights between Valeggio and 
Sommacampagna. The movement began early on the 
morning of the 24th, and bad it been successful, ît would 
have placed tho Italians în a very strong position. But on 
the preceding afternoon and night 90,000 Austrians had 
left Verona and forestalled the Italians on the heights. 
The ablo Austrian commander, tho Archduke Albert, saw 
his opportunity in their blundering strategy, and hoped to 
erush the divided armies in turn. Still La Marmora had 
# great superiority in numbers, a greater superiority in 
artillery, and with fair generalship the odds were on his 
sido. But no odds could make up for the amazing series 
of errors. One of his three corps was left in idleness in 
front of Mantun The patrol servico was noglected, tho 
varnings of an Austrian advance unheeded, and on the 
morning of the 24th seven columns were advaneing by 
seven different routes with no expectation of meeting the 
enemy. Two divizions af Durando's corps on the left were 
caught in tar in tho winding roads between Valeggio and 
Oliosi, and after barely holding their ground through the 
morning were beaten back in disorder, Round Custozza 
Brignone's division, after making a fine resistance, had to 
retreat before midday. Two divisions from Della Rocew's 
corps on the right recaptured the heighta and for an hour 
or two made ground; but the troope were exhausted by the 
heat and want of food, the artillery ran short of ammuni- 
tion, and for some inexplicable reason La Marmora refused 
to allow another of Della Rocca's divisions, which could 
have well been spared,to march to their support,  Custozza 
was evacuatod at evening, and Della Rocca, who had allowed 
his remaining divisions, 24,000 sirong, to be kept in check 
at Villafranca by a few thousand cavalry, could do no more 
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than protect tho retreat, During the night the whole 
Italian force recrossed the Mincio, and had the enemy pur- 
sued to the bridges, a terrible disaster might have followed. 

Custozza was no crushing defeat. Less than 90,000 
Ttalisns had been in action, and only Durando's division 
had been seriously disordered. The Austrian losses had 
been much heavier than the Italian, and the position on the 
Mincio was as good as at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, while the army of the Po had not moved from ite 
positions. But what strategioally was of nmall importance, 
was 3 terrible blow to the morale of the army, La Mar- 
mors's incompetence, Della Rocca's misjudged inaction, 
the lighi-heartedness with which the army had been sent 
on a leisurely parade in face of the enemy had shaken all 
faith in the generala They in their turn had littlo con- 
fidense in their men, for though most of the army had 
fought well, some regiments had made a poor show A 
sort of panic ssized the generals, La Marmora telegraphed 
to Cialdini and Garibaldi in tera of utmost disconragement, 
and though next day he recoverel from his dejection and 
prayed Cialdini to maintain his positions, Cialdini porsisted 
in belioving that La Marmora must continuo his retreat, 
and drew back in the direction of Modena* In fact, on the 
26th La Marmora retired behind the Oglio, much harassed 
by the enemy's cavalry ; and Garibaldi, who had just crossed 
the frontier at Caffaro, was ordered to fall back to protect. 
Brescia. It was clear at all events that tho divided com- 
mand must cease, La Marmora did his best to atone for 
the blunder of Custozza by at onco proposing that Cialdini 
should take the command-in-chief. The King promised 
‘Ricasoli not to interfere in the operations, and the two 
generals undertook to work in harmony. On the zgth 
it was arranged between them that Borgoforte should ba 
attacked as a feint, whilo Cialdini orossed tho Lower Po, and 
that as soon as La Marmora's forces had effected a junetion 
with his, ho should talco tho general command, The pros- 
‘pects of the Italians were still good. The army had regained 
* * La Karmora, Seliarimenti, 21-25; Ciaidibi, cp. sit, 10-13. The evidence 
e well collested by Tivaroni, d'Italia, IIL 31-32. 
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much of ita confidence; ita superiority of numbers promised 
ultimate victory, and the fleet might be expected to drive 
the enemy out of the Adriatio. There is reason to think 
that even before Sadowa the Austrians had decided to 
evasuate Venetia! 

Suddenly at the moment when the Italians were ready to 
resume the offensive, Napoleon telegraphed (night of July 4) 
that Austria had offered to cede Venetia to himself, to ba 
rotroceded to Italy, and that he proposed an armistice on 
this baso. Whilo tho Italiana had missed tho viotory that 
seemed s0 certain, the Prussians had folsified the forecast, 
and dealt the enemy a blow, that Isid her at the conqueror's 
mercy. Thebatile ofSadowa (July 3) confounded Napoleon's 
plans. He had dono his best to help Austria by suggesting 
to the Italians that the Venetian campaign should not 
be conducted with too much energy? Prussia’a triumph 
threatoned his designs on the Lower Rbine, and raised tho 
phantom of a Prusso-Austrian alliance against himself For 
the moment he thought of attacking Prussia, but found that 
he had noi enough chassqots® Ho wos again sotively in- 
triguing for the Moselle country, and Bismarck was still s0 
possessed by the dread of a Franch attack that he was willing 
to offer either the Palatinate or Belgium, if France would 
help his own plans of aggrandisement in Gormony* But 
the Emperor, true to his policy of balancing, was anzious 
above all to preserve Austria from collnpso. To imposs his 
mediation on the belligerents would save Austris's position 
in Germany, allow him to fulfil his promise to Italy, and 
retriovo something of his own prestigo. 

The Emperors telegram was followed three days later 
by a threat, that if the armistico were refused, he would 

1 Castolli, en. oil, IL 140. 

1 La Marmora, n pe più di Juce, 310. 

3 Rethan, 1256, 190, 219-232; Harvouri, Droumn de Ziuym, 259-2535 
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hand back Venice to Austria and perhaps make pn alliance 
with her. It brought the Italians in face of a terrible 
dilemma. To risk a rupture with France was too great a 
hazard. Even if the threat of war were bluff, there was the 
dangor that Prussia might ba bought ovor, and Italy loft 
alone to face Austria with Napoleon’ sympsthies against 
her. On the other hand to make peace, while tho army 
was intact but with the stain of defeat upon it, to lose for 
the young nation ita military prestigo, to taka Venetia ar a 
dole of the patroniziog foreigner, was a humiliation, which 
touched to the quick the self-respect of King and ministera 
and people, At first however the course of the government 
was clear Honour and expediency alike forbade them to 
conclude any armistice without the consent of Prussia; and 
for a few days it seemed ss if Prussia were anxious to con- 
tinue the war. The Italians replied to the Emperor that 
they could conclude no armistise without Prussian consent, 
and even with that, made acceptance conditional on the 
immedisto handing over of tho Vonotian foriressos and 
French support for their claims on the Trentino. In the 
meantime, in case Prussia eventually accepted the Emperor's 
proposals, Italy must make prompt use of the interval to 
recover her prestige în the field, to make Venetia hers by 
right of conquest and not by the Emperor" grace, to accupy 
the Trentino and Istria, that her claim to them might be 
strong in the day of negotiation! The insction after 
Custozza had caused grave discontent at home, and roused 
suspicions at Berlin that tho Emperor's hiut to slacken 
operations was making Italy play the traitor to her ally. 
The suspicion was unfounded, but it is difficult to explain 
the almosi complete inaction of the Italian generals during 
the first ten days of July, Ricasoli urged a forward move- 
mont with all his vigour; but it was July 14 before tho 
generals adopted most of Gialdini's original plan, and decided 
to leave part of the army to watch the Quadrilateral and 
help the volunteers in the Trentino, while Cialdini, who had 
already erossed the Po on the 8tb, was to push on with the 
main force through Venetia, and send a detachment to occupy 


* Rionsoli, Lettere, VIIL so, 52, 68, 328; La Marmora, Schiarimenti, 36. 
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Istria Botweon tho gth and 13th a large proportion of the 
Austrian troops were recalled from the Quadrilateraì to defend 
Vienna. On the 14th and isth Cialdini occupied Padua 
and Vicenza, whilo Medici was pushing on by forced marches 
up the Val Sugana to join hands with Garibaldi On tha 
10th two of La Marmota's corps left their positions on the 
Oglio, and were hurrying to join Cialdini's army. Ho was 
soon making foraed marchea eastward with 150,000 men, 
and on the 25th he was ready to cross the frontier into 
Carniola. 

Meanwhilo Giaribaldi's 38,000 volunteers had been making 
slow progress in the Tyrol against less than half their number 
of Austrians and Tyrolese under Kuhn, Brave as most of 
them were, they had no physical stamina for mountain 
warfare, and tho littlo discipline thoy had at tho best easily 
passed into demoralization. The officers had been chosen 
more on political than military grounds, and “ men, who had 
made their proof in prison or parliament, lod brigades with 
marvellous incapacity.* Garibaldi himself had lost some- 
thing of his old skill and vigour, and it was slowly that he 
could fight his way up the Chiese valley, and turning to the 
right at Storo, advanco by the Val di Ledro towards Riva. 
Even when he had joined hands with his right wing after 
& Keenly fought and not very decisive battle at Bezzecca, 
Kuhn could still have made a stubborn resistance, before 
the volunteers reached Trent. It was Medici's brilliant ad- 
vanco from the East that compelled the Austrians to evacuate 
the Southern Tyrol 

‘The small successes of the volunteers did little to replace 
the lost laurels of Custozza, and a great naval defeat brought 
new humiliation The Italians had expected a prompt and 
easy viotory by sea. But despite all the money that had 
been lavished on it, the fleet was quite unresdy; Persano 
hod littlo enpacity and less energy, and though he was pro- 
bably no coward, his nerves were shattered by debauchery, 
and he perhaps had no liking for the war. The flset lay 
idly st Ancona, declining battle with a weaker Austrian 
squadron, till peremptory orders drove Persano to take the 
sea and attack the Dalmatian island of Lissa with its impor- 
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tant naval station He had parily sueceeded in his object, 
when the Austrian ficot appeared (July 20). Tho Italians 
had a slight superiority in strength, which was more thau 
balanced by the better tactics of the enemy, and în tho fight 
that followed, they lost two of their ten ironolads, The 
Austrians could not drive them from their position, but the 
loss of the two ships and the suspicious behaviour of Persano 
made Lissa rank with Custozza, and forced Italy to drink 
the dregs of shame. 

The real truth about Lissa was only known three days 
later, whon tho first falso reporta of vietory changed to ex- 
Hi cip of the defeat. But Italy opportunity had 

already passed, when tha news came that Prussia was sbout 

to sign preliminarios of pesce at Nikolsburg (July 26). 
Bismarek had again pisyed a disloysl part, end was negotist- 
ing for peace in defiance of his ally! Prussia had nothing 
to gain by continuing the war; Bismarck still feared 
Napoloon'e intentions, and either to buy his alliance or play 
with him till Russian support was secured, was offering him 
an offensive allianeo that would give him Belgium! The 
Emperor had no wish to have Belgium, he was still hoping 
to gain Luxemburg or the Palatinate, and waa determined to 
prevent Prussia from absorbing South Germany. But ho 
believed that his end would be best gained by pesce; be 
was dotermined that Italy should give way, and knew that 
she could not help it. He insisted on tha immediato accept 
anca of the armistice, backed away from his promise thst 
Verona and Mantua should be handed over at once, and 
absolutely declined any engagemont as to the Tyrol All 
that was possible now was to keep a tight bold of the 
Trentino, and make the terms of retrocession less galling to 
the national honour. Ricasoli consented to aocopt the 
armistice on a basis of uti possidetis, and with tho stipulation 
that Venetia should come to Italy without dishonouring 
conditions, and after a plebiscite which would enable Italy 

1 Rionsolî, op. ik, VIII 334 
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to claim that she took the new province by the will of the 
people and not as a gift from France. The Emperor nomin- 
silly endorsed the terms, but soon backed from his promise 
to support the uti pessidetis, and Bismarck declined to make 
tho cluim to the Tyrol a casus belli! Austria knew that 
she could safely refuse the Tyro], and threatened. to renew 
operations, unless the Italians evacusted it. Ricasoli would 
have dared very much rather than surrender Trent, or 
bow his nock to the Emperor dictation “The honour 
of Italy,” he said, “is more precious than Venetia,” but as 
reports came in of the critical position of the army, he gave 
way inch by inch, till his high claims ended in pitiable 
surrender. There was, indecd, no hope of a successful cam- 
paîgn Austria had takon advantage of the armistico with 
Prussia to pour down troops, and already she had 250,000 
men between the Isonzo and Trieste, and 60,000 in the 
Northorn Tyrol. Italy had to choose between the dis- 
honouring peace and a terrible war with almost certain 
defeat. A truce bad bsen made a fortnight before, and on 
the eve of its expiration (August 11) the Italians were still 
obatinate. At the last moment Ricasoli made a belated 
surrender, and La Marmora, availing himself of the strange 
dualismo, which divided the conduct of tha negotiations 
between Floreneo and tho army, had nlrosdy doterinined to 
Ruthorize the signing of tho armistice on his own responsi- 
bility* AIl that was really possiblo now was to obtain 
Venetia on more honourable terms. Tho Emperor, perhaps 
from sheer petulancy, seemed to wish to humiliate Italy as 
much as possible, and was even trying to rouso a cry in 
Venetia for a French protectorate. Ricasoli higgled over 
the details of retrocession and tho plebiscito with a temper 
us obstinate as he had shown în 1859. The friction delayed 
the signing of the peace till October, and laid up fresh 
store cf bitterness between Italy and France. 

1 Ricascli, op. it, VIII 86-87, 162, 206; Dinmilia- Muller, op. it, 286; La 
Marmora, Segreti, 146; 1d., Un po' più di Iuce, 113 Boaghi, cp rit, 266, 
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247-350 
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Tu Kingdom of Italy now ranked with tho Great Powora, 
though hardly as yet acknowledged to be one. Though in 
siza it stood only cighth among European countries, in 
population it was fifth. Exclusive of the 700,000 still 
under Papal rule, it had a population probably in excess 
of twenty-five millions;* despite the Apennines and the 
Maremna, the density was 221 to the square mile, or nearly 
ns great as in the British Isles, considerably higher than in 
France or Germany. 

Tho most mr statistical fact of Italy was its poverty. 
Its resources had indeed grown since 1840; then its foreign 
trade was probably under 900 million lire, now it exceeded a 
miliard and a half* But despite the growth of trade there 
was a general dead-level of poverty. Though the whole taxa» 
tion in 1865 only reached 635 million lire (£25,400,000), 
sand the burdens—imperial and local—per head wore less 
than 38 lire? they woro enough to weigh the country to 
the ground. The whole taxable income of the country, real 


1 The population of the Kingdom, ercluding Venetia, at the census of 1861 
was 21,777,334 ; that of Venetia at the cenme of 1857 was 2,454,526; în 1571 
the population, Ircluding Venetia and Rome, waa a6,8ot,000. Estimated 
popalation in 1898, 31,479,000. 

* Muestrh L'liulia, 267-268. In 1866-90 It averaged over 2} miliands, and 
since has remained almost stationary. 

* Bonghi, Finanze, 210-217. 10 1597, 60 lire 
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and personal, amounted to the poor total of two and a 
quarter miliards. The income-tar returns showed that only 
1,313,000 persons (or about one in four of heads of familics), 
hed an income exceeding 250 lire;* and Sella calculated 
in 1868 that there wore only 33,000 individuala or corpora- 
tions with an income of over 10,000 lire (6400) How 
low was the standard of living may be seen from the salaries 
of official. A Secretary of State had £800, the highest- 
paid judge £600, tho Permanent Secretary of a Depariment 
£320; the average income of a parish priest was less than 
£32, of a schoolmester under £16, 

Tt is possible that Italy has not the natural resources to 
make her a rich country. She has practically no coal, her 
roineral wealth is amall, her geographical position not very 
favourable to commerce. But on the other hand she has 
some of the richest land in the world; the sceumulated 
labour of centuries has enormously increased its produc- 
tiveness, and the Po valley is the classical land of irrigation. 
Hor long and indonted const-line gives her special facilitios of 
communication, and in certain industries she has the inherited 
artistio skill handed down through the generations. A great 
deal of her poveriy was and is remediable. The trade of 
the country had been strangled by protection, by internal 
customs-barriers, by want of railways, by want of wise com- 
meroial legislation. Over two million hectares, much of it 
land of immonse natural fertility, has still to bo reclaimed 
from marsh and maremna* Sicilian agriculture îs even 
now in the medieval stage. 

Much however bad been already done by the now 
national government sinco 1859. The internal customs» 
lines had diseppeared. The Piodmontese tariff, perhaps tho 
most liberal of the Continent, covered the peninsula, and 
though it had destroyed some of tho small protooted industrie, 
it had given a great stimulus to trade. The country was 
being rapidly covered with a network of railways, and 
between 1860 and 1808 the leogth of lines in working had 





3 Muostri, op. sil, 255. 
4 Bodio, Movimento Economico, 47.. 100,000 heetares were reclalmel between 
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more than doubled, and now stood at 5524 kilometres! 
The trunk lines were made, that to Brindisi being opened 
in 1865; the tupnelling of Mont Cenis was a 
completion, that of the St. Gotthard was projected. The 
lines of telegraph hsd doubled betweon 1860 and 1867. 
Large sums had been spent on harbours, irrigation, the 
reclamation of waste landa, The eight chiof citios had spent 
150 million lire on public works since 1860. Some pro- 
gress had been mado in technical eduention, though small 
in proportion to the need. The results wero considerabile. 
Trade had shared in the general quickening of the 
country. The capital of joint-stock companies jumped from 
1,351,000,000 lire in 1860 to 2,576,000,000 in 1864, 
tho main increase being în railvays. There was a great 
development of banks, though they were still fo. The 
Commercial Tresty of 1863 with France wes leading to a 
rapid expansion of commercisi relations, and more than 
ons-third of the whole trade was with her. 

But industrial lifo was still weak. Ricasoli complained 
bitterly of the commercial dependance on the French, that 
ships and machinery, ocin and uniform, all had to bo bought 
from them. There was no inventiveness, there were no manu- 
factures of any importance except sill-spinning, and the chief 
exports were raw or unfinished articles —silk thread, olive cil, 
fruit, com, unrefined sulphur. But Italy îs primarily an 
agricultural country, Only five and a half millions lived in 
towns of over 6ooo population; Naples was the only city 
whose population excseded 250,000, and only nine had 
more than 100,000. At this time more than twice as many 
persons were engaged în agriculture as in manufactures and 
trade. And agriculture, hit hard by the vine and silk-worm 
diseases, was erushed to the ground by the heavy tare 
In Lombardy the burdens on the land had inoreased, it is 
probable, since the daya of Austrian rule, and two-thirds, if 
not more, of the income from the land went in taxes and 
interest on mortgages” Many a small proprietor had seen 

1 Muestri,op. vit, 117; in 1896, 15,437kllometres and 30550fateam trammaya 
* LAutriche dana la roraume Lombardo-Veaiiien ; Consiglio Provinciale 


di Bergamo, Zetifica; Parliamentary Popors 1891, Commercial No 9, 563 
Cantù, Cronistoria, LIT. 703. 
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his property sold to satisfy the tax-colleotor. In the South 
the suffering was even greater; for though the rise of prices 
consequent on the introduction of railways had helped the 
farmer, the inereaso of tazation went far to balance tho 
benefit, and the labourers suffered from the double change. 
The poor had nothing to fall back on. There wes a trifling 
number of Benefit Societies; except in part of the Centre, 
there was a general dearth of Savings Banks, and Coopera- 
tive Banks were only in their infancy. Food, indeed, was 
chesp st first, thanks to the free trade in corn; but after 
1866 the depreciatod curroney sent prices up, and ovon this 
boon vanished, That there was a certain improvement in 
the general condition of the peoplo was acknowladged even 
by the enemies of the new kingdom, and among the artisans 
the gain was probably considerable* But even at the best, 
it was unproportioned to their extravagant hopes, and there 
was a terribly black sido to the picture. It is true that only 
one in 74 of the population had reliof from tho charition® 
which formed the only substitute for a poor-lnw beyond the 
free medical relief given by the communes; and probably there 
was nothing like the destitution of contemporary Ireland. 
But in 1867 there were deaths from starvation not only in 
the South, but even in fertile Lombardy. “The peasant of 
the richest land in free Italy,” lamented Villari, “is still 
compelled by poverty to catoh frogs,"* 

The poverty of the land went hand in hand with ita 
ignorance. “The real Quadrilateral, that has stopped us,” 
said Villari after the war, “is our seventeon million illiterates 
and five million dilettanti” he old governments had 
left a terrible mass of arrears, which it needed more than 
one generation to make up. Over three-quarterk of the 


* In 1562, 4435 En 1872, 14175 lu 1885, 4898; In 1895, 6725, with 994,000 
members. 


* Canta, op. cit, ITL. $35, 261-8643 Guiccloli, Sela, L 188; Foreign Offica 
Papers 1891 No. 211, 19-21. 

3 Masatri, op. ci, 157-158; fn Venica more than one In fonr wara aid to 
bo panpsr : Villari, Letieve meridionali, 17. In 18%0 the income of charitable 
astatoa was 96,000,000 lire, of whioh tha hospltala had one-third. 

4 In 1748 Humo wrote from Cremona: “Alaa poor Italy. ‘The poor 
inhabitani Starves, in the midsi of natorv's planty corsi The taxes are here 
exorbitant beyond all bounds" : Burton's ume, I 266» 
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population în 1867 were illiterates, and in Naples and Sicily 
tho proportion exceeded go per cent. Even in Piedmont 
and Lombardy one-third of the men and more than half the 
women could neither reed nor write! The new kingdom 
was doing much to grapple with the evil, Rattazzi's law of 
1859 had organised the education of the country. It com- 
pelled the communes to provide elementary teaching, and 
made the state and local bodies jointly responsible for 
secondary and higher education Attendance at an ele- 
mentary school was free and compulsory;* and though the 
operation of tho enforcing clauses was still suspendod in 
parts of the country, there had been great activity in pro- 
viding schools. The old governmonts spent about 8,000,000 
lire annually in education; in 1868 the state and local 
bodies together oxpended five times as much. Turin, which 
in 1849 gava 50,000 lire to its schools, spent 280,000 in 
1859, and ten years later nearly 700,000. Naples spent 
50,000 in 1861, 820,000 în 1871. Few communes any- 
where now were without a school. The figures of attend= 
anco aro conflieting, but thoro appoor to havo been at this 
time about 1,500,000 children at elementary day schools 
and another 200,000 st evening and Sunday schools, and 
though theso represented only cne-third of those of school 
age, it was as high a proportion as in Great Britain at the 
timo? But there were still great deficioncios, Ono-sixth 
at least of the pupils attended the inferior clerical schools* 
In parts of the South not much moro than ono por cont. of 
the population went to any schooL Parliament spared no 

* Muoete, op. cit, 136; Ricasoli, Lettere, IL 159; Morpurgo, Saggi, 39% 
Thres-quarters of children of echoo! age attanded ln Lombardy fa 1562. In 
1890 the percentage of illiterates în Piedmont and Lombardy hed be 
reduced t0 18, bat in Bicily it was atill orer 60. 

# Boo ospocialiy section 319, 326. 

® Maestri, op. cit. 139-140; Hippoan, L'initruiion; Bodio, ep. cit, 16- 
173 Masserani, Tenza, 348-531 Galeotti, Prima lapiadatura, 190, 436; Ris. 
iter. de viorg., L 907. In 1887 2,307,000 children artended school, but. 
stili only 7.5 per cent. of population, na against 14-$ io Fravoo and 16 în 
Fagland and Wales at tho saumo dato, In 1895 tha proportion waa 8.31 
per cent. 

* Maestr, op. cit, 140; Hippesu, op. cit, 347; Villari, op. ci, 106. Rell- 
gions teaching was obligatory in the stato schools, except whare special 
exemption was clalmed, 
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time for educational reform, and though ît appointed a 
Commission in 1863, no result had come of it A succession 
of twenty-four Education Ministers in the twenty years after 
1848 made it impossible to bring their Department up to 
the level of it work. 

Tho poverty and ignorance of the people bore their 
natural crop of crime. The camorra at Naples, the mafia 
in part of Sicily, the gangs of murderers in Romagna 
remsined to provo how impossible ib was to extinguish 
ab once the criminal traditions, that bad such hold 
in cortain districie. Out of every hundred offencos that 
came before the courte, fourteen were murder. It is 
possible that the freer life of the new Kingdom, even if it 
did not increase vice, brought it to the surface, and the 
indietment of the clericals had thus much truth. The 
popular religion had always beon at bost a matter moro of 
sentimentalism than morelity. ‘The alienation of tho people 
from the olergy, the discredit into which the Papacy had 
brought religion, no doubt meant a certain loosening of moral 
ties. But the immorality and crime were not nearly so 
serious as both Libersls and clericals represented them. It 
is difficult to compare criminal statistica, but. the quantity 
of crime was apparently rather small, especially among the 
‘peasante! Italy is a very sober country, and despite the na- 
tional evil of the Foundling Hospitals, illegitimate births were 
fewer in ratio to population than in any European couni 
except Holland” The disease lay rather in the low level of 
charter and thought among tho cultivated classes. Thero 
was activity enough in certain directions —in commercial 
development, in eduention, in journaliam But there was 
little strength or originality. Educated Italy seened to have 
‘passed suddenly from youth to middle age, to have become 


* According to Vili, op sit, 135, criminal offencea per thonsand of 
popalation were 24 stiong the peisants, 2,6 among the liberal profes: 
aiona, and 3.6 among proprietors ; but this must be an under-estimate, Tn 
1879-89 affencea agalbst person and property were just under $ por thousand. 
Homicide is 20 times higher in proportion than in Grest Britéin, 3 times 
Righer than in Austria, theft is considerabir less than in France, England, 
And Germany, less than half thnt of the lutter conntry. 

3 Macatri, op. cit, 107. 
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serious, sceptica], pessimist. Italian thought, which expressed 
itself greatly under despotism, was struok with sterility as 
soon 85 it was free to expand. Utopias had vanished in 
the grim realitios of the hard upward battliog, and men, 
who under coercion would have been idealists and poets, 
were members of parliament, civil servants, merchant. The 
struggle for life in the poverty-stricken land was too intense 
to allow much room for poetry or art. Italy, divided be- 
tween superstition and indifference, had lost her soul for a 
time. There was a certain amount of metaphysical thought ; 
Villari in history, Sacchi and Lombroso in science won 
themselves European names; but Sacchi lived in Papa) Rome, 
and axospt for Carducci's there was no poetry of worth. 

It was this lack of character, which made the political 
life of the country so unreal, the resulta of liberty so dis- 
appointing. There was indeod a solid gain în political and 
social freedom. Lifo in the new kingdom was larger, 
happier, brighter. Literature and the press were noarly, 
though mot perfectly free. The old police tyranny had 
gono, save for small backslidings of Spaventa and Menabrea, 
some scandalous treatment of political prisoners in the 
South, and the temporary eoercion of the Law of Suspecta! 
Rattazzi's laws of 1859 retained n fow vexatious restriotiona 
on personal liberty, obliging every artisan to keep a libretto 
‘of charaoter, which put him at tho mercy of his omployors’ 
testimonials, and allowing no printer or lithographer to open 
business without a permit; the Civil Code of 1865 put 
young men up to twenty-five years under strictest subjec- 
tion to paternal discipline® But on the whole personal 
freedom was assured, except in the brigand-ridden provinoes, 
where the Pica Law gave power to confine suspects to their 
own neighbourhoods There was liberty of association, 
though the right was not always scrupulously observed by 
the government; and Liberals boasted with over-hasty 
assurance that no privileges or class injustice remained to 
be remedied. The franchise was in the main that of the 


* Hansard's Debates, CLXX. 1437-1438 ; Garnier, Royaume, 84-93; Cantà, 
op. sito LIL 695, 702. 
* Gronaea politica, III, 411,425 ; Civil Code, arta 63, 221. 
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Piedmontese Elcotoral Law of 1848, which gare a vote to 
all except illiterates who paid 40 lire in direct taxation, and 
to tradesmen and manufacturers possessing property of a 
certain value. It was indeed less wide, as the reduced 
qualification of the poorer provincss had disappeared; nor 
does thore apponr to havo boon any agitation for its extension. 
Only one în 44 of the population had a vote, and in the 
worse-educsted districts, such as the Marchos and Umbria, 
the proportion went down to one in 75. Before the union 
of Venetia, the total electorate hardly reached 500,000° 
The effective olectorate was much smaller. Traditions 
of the old order, poverty, ignorance, the influence of the 
clergy mado the political education of the peoplo a matter 
of slow and painful progress. Their spirit was often more 
consonant to a despotism than to constitutional government; 
and the duties of citizenship—the national guard, service 
om juries, the franchise itself—were sometimes regarded 
more as a burdon than a privilego. The electoral divisions 
‘had been formed ed hoc, and represented no administrative 
or historic areas; even tho elementary distinction between 
urban and rural constituencies had been purposely neglected.” 
The divisions had no solidarity, and the number, who went 
to the polls, fell even below what their weak interest in 
politics would have sent. The great bulk of the devotee 
Catholics abstained, for though the Sacred Penitentiary de- 
cided in 1866 that it was lawful for Catholics to vote, the 
formula of “no elestors no elected” had the mass of Papalist 
feeling behind it. Over two-thirds of the electorate ayste- 
matically kept away from the ballot-boxes, and the Chamber 
was olected by less than 150,000 voters. The civil servants 
and all the tribe that answered to the beck of the govern- 
ment composed a largo proportion of these, and ministera 
did not seruple to uso their power. Even Ricasoli in 1867 
regarded it as one of the first dutisa of n Prefeet to work 
the elections, and so rigorous a Puritan as Lanza thought that 


? In 1874 Italy bad 2,2 votere per 100 of population, while Franco bad 127 
and Germany 10. The sufrage was extended in 1882. It now standa at 
2,120,000 eleotore, or 5.7 per 100. 

® Berra-Gropelli, Cinque piaghe, 32-36. 
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it was folly for tho government to forego ite influence, pro- 
vided there were no corruption. The electors showed little 
comprehension of national needs; the absence of defined 
party programmes hid the real issues, and made ît easy for 
elections to be lost or won on petty local questions or mere 
love of change. 

It was inevitable that parliament should not rise above 
the low level of the eloctorato. The want of party organisa- 
tion left the choice of candidatea to little local cliques. In 
the unfortunate absencs of any payment of members it was 
often difficult to find any one to stand, and the bulk of the 
deputiss were either rich men, who had few sympathiss for 
tho massos, or poor men who became placo-hunters or were 
forced by their narrow purses to neglect their work. “The 
politicians,” said a Liberal journalist, “are the worst oloment 
in Italian life” La Marmora was a pessimist, but he spoke 
truth, when he set down the misfortunes of the country to 
“the mania for popularity, the mania for trickery, the mania 
for finding fault” The Chamber lightly unmade esch sue- 
cessive cabinet, heedless of the hurt done by the constant 
changes of ministry. Important measures were pigeonholed, 
because precedence had to ba given to petty local blls. 
The interminable essays, that passed for speeches in the 
Chamber, showed how deficient was the grip of the country's 
business possessed by ministers or deputiss. Ministerial 
crises had grester attraction than constructive legislation ; 
and in the almost entire absence of party discipline indi- 
vidual selfassertion was almighty, and personal humours 
and small conocits shortened tho arm of parliament, and kept 
the country's wounds unhealed. Minghetti was wiser than 
Sella, when he desiderated the formation of two strong parties 
as in the English House of Commons, 

But the wish was perbaps an impossible one. The real 
dividing line was between nationaliste and clericals, and the 
laiter were unrepresented in the Chamber. Had they been, 
it would have beon well for all parties. The lines of opinion, 
that divided the different Liberal sections, were weak and 
shifting, and it is not easy to disentangle the threads that 
arranged the different party groupings, To a certain extent 
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the deputies from each of the old states acted together not 
only in local but imperial politics. There were well-marked 
Tuscan and Neapolitan and Lombard groups. The tendoney 
was of course most strongly developed in the case of the 
Piedmontese. ‘The Permanent, led by San Martino, formed 
® bond for men of widoly different political views, whose 
only common sim was to defend Piedmont from the attacks 
of the Consorteria and retaliato with extreme animus on any 
government that favoured their rivals. The less partisan 
Piedmontese, some of them like Lanza and Sella and Le 
Marmora, among the ablest and most reliable men in the 
Chamber, though unwilling to share in a factious opposition, 
sympathized largely with its disliko of the Conserteria 
These local division obscured the more real party lines, 
though they did not obliterate them. The Right were no 
longer the clericalists of the subalpine parliament. They 
were now the ministerialist party, the party that claimed for 
itself the Cavourian tradition, that with its various sections 
more or less made up the supporters of every ministry, 
oxcept in part Rattazzi's, down to 1876. The pure Right 
after 1864 belonged mainly to the Consorteria ; they were 
sonstitutionalists, to a certain oxtent anti-clericals, but con- 
servative in their social policy, half-hearted în their aspira- 
tions for Rome, a doctrinaire faction, with a partisanship as 
narrow and less excussble than that of the Permanent. 
Men of statermanlike outlook, like Lanza or Ricasoli or Ta 
Marmora, though their principles were on tho whole nosrest 
theirs, could not ally themselves strictly to the incapable, 
intolerant groups, that followed Minghetti or Menabrea. 
Lanza, though he sympathized with much of their financial 
policy down to the Tobscso Scandal! was more critie than 
friend; Ricasolîs broader social views and more genuine 
aspirations for Rome often carried him towards the Left, and 
he was always dreaming of a fusion of the honest men of 
the Right Centre and Left, who would follow a consistent 
and advanood Liberal polior. The Loft Contro, though 
lineally descended from its namesake of the Piedmontesa 
parliament, had fallen from its high cetato, consisting în 
1 Bos belom, pi 359. 
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the main of Rattazzi's personal following, and sharing in his 
discredit, till after 1867 it began to realize its weaknesa 
and mado approaches to tho moro maderate Left. The 
Left had little more of common policy than the Permanent, 
and mado a cave, in which anti-ministerialista of every colour 
took refuge. Its financial policy was inconsistent and im- 
possible; it voicsd the dissontent at the heavy taxation, 
and opposed all new taxes, on whatever olass they fell, but 
it had nothing to suggest in their place, and ita desire for 
economy, though big in profossion, vanished whon it came 
to a practical point in the budget. But however incon- 
sistent and ill thought-out, it had on the whole a Radical 
policy; it was impatient to go to Rome, it chafed under the 
Fronch alliance, it had a emdo programme of social reform. 
Gradually it parted into two more or less distinet gronpa 
Crispi, despite his violence and orookedness, had won him- 
solf a position in parliamont, and bad abrptly broken from 
Mazzini in 1864 with the formula “the monarchy unites 
us, the republic would divide us” Round him were grouped 
some of the old leaders of tha Party of Action, like Mordini, 
who bad leamt responsibility and political instinet since 
1861. They had, it is true, abandoned little of the factious 
opposition, which had driven Sella from their ranks and 
vas now alienating Bixio; but they were ambiticus to take 
office, anzious to form a conlition with Rattazzi's group and 
the Permanent, that would drive the Right from power. 
Beyond them under Bertani's leadership ranged the small 
group of irreconoilables of the Extreme Left, with an 
honestar and more defined polioy, scoming the diplomaey 
of Crispi and Rattazzi, though working on the whole with 
them, enthusiasts for social reform, and after 1867 more or 
loss involved in the republican movement. They and the 
moderate man of the Right Centre are the only parliamen- 
tary groupe that command 

But the Chamber had its good features, If it had few 
of tho astivo virtues, it had moro of the passive than logis- 
latures of greater note. Most of the deputies came with good 
intentions, which were spoilt by their childish ineffectiveness 
and want of experience. When tha Chamber could Le made 
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to fol that the situation was serious, it could show much 
self-restraint. Its purity was high. Intriguing women and 
financiers never played the part that they did in France 
under the Second Empire. The scandal of the Southern 
Railways proved its sensitiveness rather than any prevalence 
of corruption; and though the Lobbia incidont! probably 
showed that in 1868 corruption had got a footing, even then 
tho number of doputies, who used their parliamentary poei- 
tion for personal ends, was very small, The Commission on 
the Southern Railways recommended that any deputy, who 
became director of a business subsidised by the state, or of 
any other undertaking that might conflict with the public 
interest, should vacaie his seat. And though the Chamber 
watered down the proposal, it passed a resolution three years 
later that any deputy connected with a subsidised business 
must resign his seat, though he might spply for re-alec- 
tion? No statesman came out of office richer than he went 
in; some died în poverty; “in Italy” bossted a deputy, 
“power has enriched no one;” and wanting in force and 
courage and bigmindedness as most of the statesmen were, 
their hands, with the possible excoption of Bastogi”, were 
abeclutely clean. 

But the psssive virtues were not enough to meet the 
tremendous task that fronted them. Parliament had to 
carry through & political and social revolution; it had to 
make up the arrears of generations and content an impatient 
and unassisting people. It had to unify tho law, to remodel 
tihe civil service, to reform local government, to create a 
powerful army and fiset, to cover tho land with railways 
and schools, to face the hundred problems of Church and 
State, of social reform, of the special difficultias of the 
South. And pitiless despot over every social question ruled 
the importunate problem of finance? "It was sometimes ssid 
that tho unity of Italy was moro than anything a matter of 
money, and to & certain extent this was true, The young 


1 Boo below, pp. 359-60. * Giro, Annali, IL 24-26; III, 4-6. 

* For the following figures see Sachs, L’Zialie; Pasini, Finante; Bonghi, 
Finanee; Id, Parini; Masetti, op. cit, 338-346; Galsotti, op. eit.; Ming. 
Dotti, di suoi settori, 15-35 
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kingdom wes ever struggling in the toils, that scamed drag- 
giog ib down to bankruptcy. Heavy taxation was pulling 
back commercial development, and'erushing the people, 
whose burdens were an easy taunt for the enomica of Italy 
at home and abroad to fiing at her. In the early days of 
the kingdom few foresaw tho danger. The suppression of 
six governmenta and four courts, the expected commercial 
expansion would male finance, it was hoped, an easy matter. 
The provisional governments of 1859 and1860 had abolished 
taxes and contracted loans with a light heart, thinking that 
tho young giant could bear unoomplainingly a fow more 
burdens on his strong shoulders. In1861 Pasini, the finan- 
cisl expert, estimated that the normal budget of the state 
would be hardly more than half a miliard of lire! 

It did not take long to discover how erually fallacions these 
hopes were, Till Venice was won, the expenditure on army 
and navy was bound to be heavy, and until the economists 
forcod a reduction in 1865, it never fell below 300 milliona® 
The country was clamouring for public works vo develop its 
resources, — harboure, reclamation, roads. Railways were 
needed above all, and to encourage capital, it was found neces- 
sary to make considerablesubsidies towards their construction, 
and some hed been built entirely by thestate. Public works 
and railways together absorbed between 1861 and 1867 over 
100 millions a year. Thero was a honyy deficit on tho work- 
ing of the post and telegraphs, and it was not till 1865 that 
they began to pay their way. Alresdy in 1861 the interest on 
the debt was 143 millions, and it was clear that the national 
expenditure would start with a total of 900 millions a year. 
"Wo are boggars,” said Rattazzi, “in the pomp of an hidalgo.” 

Every Finance Minister after 1862 set himself bravely 
to reduce tho expendituro, It was a woary task, for tha 
whole financial system of the state was disorganised, and 
parliament cared more for economy in the abstract than in 
the concrete. But in spite of all obstacles the expenditure 
was brought down with astonishing success. Comparing the 
budgets of 1861 and 1867, 20 millions were saved on the 

+ Bonghi, Parini, $s1. 
* Always nnderstand lire, unless otherwise meotioned 
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cost of the civil service, nearly 45 many moro on tho relief 
of the poor and allied expenditure, and much more im- 
portant than either, drastie reductions in the military and 
naval budgets reduced them from 390 millions in 1862 to 
191 millions in 1867 On those portions of the budget, 
in which economy was possible, the saving between 1861 
and 1867 resched 251 millions, or more than one-third. 
But every efort at cconomy was storilisod by the terrible 
mounting of the national debt. When Bastogi funded the 
debta of the various Italian states in 1361, the total in- 
debtedness reached two and a quarter miliards, of which 
‘more than half was taken over from Piedmont. The debt 
was a light one, for it came to only 106 lire per head, whilo 
that of Great Britain at the same date was 604, of France 
252, of Austria 161. But cach successive budget showed 
the same appalling deficit; and in the eight years from 
1860 to 1867 the accumulated deficits reached a total 
variously estimated ai figures between three and a half and 
nearly four miliards. In eight years the country had spent 
the income of fourteen. Much of this was fairly regarded 
aa extraordinary expenditure incidental to the consolidation 
of the new kingdom, and not likely to reeur; and as such, 
it was argued, it might be legitimately liquidated by the 
alienation of national estate. Prudence was silent in the 
primary need of reaching equilibrium, and the property of the 
nation was sold with reckless haste. But the demesno lands, 
including the monastic lands which had been nationalized 
in 1855, only brought in 250 millions; in 1864 the state 
railwaye wero leased for 95 yesra for 200 moro; tho sale of 
church lands under the Act of 1867 had not yet come into 
operation The alienations did little to fill the abyss, and the 
Exchequer was driven back on loau upon loan. Fresh debt 
‘was issued to the value of 700 millions in 1861, a miliard in 
1863, 670 millions in 1865. And as the price of issuo sank 
from 80 to 70, from 70 to 66, barely 1600 millions came into 
the state coffers to represont tho 2400 millions of fresh dobt. 
‘The 5 per cent. interest on the debt advanced from 143 
millions in 1861 to 225 millions in 1864, and 367 millions 
1 372 mflliona tn 1896, 
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in 18672 nearly eating up all the saving that had been 
made in other items. The temptation to repudiato must 
have been great, and it says much for the honesty and wis- 
dom of Italian statesmen, that not once did they palter with 
the seduotion. 

Tt was soon clear that instead of the half miliard, which 
bad been the sum of the revenues of the old goveramenta, 
Italy must be prepared to spend at least 400 millions more? 
Cavour had foreseen tho cost, and insisted that Italy “ must 
pay and pay,’ He had made Piedmont pay in the "508, but 
he had developed the resources of the country to an extent, 
that made the new burdens comparatively light. It was 
hoped that the statesmen of the new kingdom would follow 
in his footsteps. But none of them, as Ricasoli complained, 
“had the genius to create future wealth”; and indeed no 
financial skill could have developed the Centro and the stag- 
mnant South, as Cavour had developed Piedmont. New 
taxes had to be raised from tha old resources. Thoy were 
not indeed heavy, as compared with those of other coun- 
tries; indirect and direct together (exclusive of local taxes) 
they reached barely 24 lire per head, while the French paid 
47 and the Austrians 39. But they were heavy in com- 
parison with the wealth of tho country. The income-tax 
fell on all but the very poor; the land-tar reached nearly 
one-quarter, în some districts one-half, of tho annual valuo of 
the land. And though the country often responded with a 
fine self.denial, the bitter ory of the taxpayer rang in the 
ears of every statesman, Each Finance Minister in tura 
found himself compelled to impose new taxes. Bastogi, who 
wes in charge of the Exchequer from March 1861 to March 
1862, proposed to raise the necessary new supplies by re- 
assessing tho land-tax, by tazing income from personalty, 
which had bitherto almost escaped, and by putting an 
exciso on drinks. But it was impossible during his brief 
year of office to give effect to his schemes, Sella in 1862 
sould do no more, and he repeated Bastogi'a programme, 
except that for an excise on drinks he proposed to substi- 


3 Iu 1896 the Interest was 687 williors, of which 123 millions. wera 
in annustiea, * In 1896, 1624 million8, 
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tute a grist-tax. Minghetti, who followed him after 
Rattazzi's fall, hoped to balance recsipta and expenses by 
small now taxes, small readjustmeonts, small sconomies. 
But in practice the only appreciable reduction he effected 
waa in public works, and though he trebled the income-tax, 
the deficit remained almost us heavy as before. Ho had 
confidently expected to balance income and expenditura in 
four years. But equilibrium was a vanishing phantom; 
and when Sella returned to the Finance Ministry in Sep- 
tember 1864, he found the country no nenzor a solution of 
the problem. 

Fora time he carried out Minghetti's programme, though 
with more thoroughness. 63 millions wera saved on the 
army, and the expenditure on public works was cut down to 
one-half. But Sella realized acutely the danger of a hand- 
to-mouth polioy, and a year'a experience in office strength- 
ened his conviction of the need of some drastio remedy. 
New loans not only mortgeged the future of the country, 
but could only be raised at a disastrous price, Equilibrium 
must be reached by fresh taxes. Butit was impossible to 
increase the land-tax without reassessment, and that would 
be a matter of years; the income-tax was already so un- 
popular, that it was difficult to collect it; an increase in 
the price of tobacco and salt had only diminished the con- 
sumption and brought in no more revenue; and commercial 
treatios provented any incrensa of tho customs, oven if tho 
country surrendered its free-trade policy. It is not so 
apparent why the excise was not extended to drinks and 
artioles of luxury ; perhaps it would have produced too little. 
Sella concluded that the only possible new tax of sufficienti 
magnitudo was a grist-tax, which would impose a small'exciso 
on all corn that passed through the mill! Without being 
largo onough to appreciably raiso the prico of broad, ho cal- 
culated that it would bring in 100 Inillions, and this with 
25 millions from a tax on doors and windowa would bring 
the budget within messursblo distance of equilibrium, Sella 

1 Guiccioli, Sela, L 113-116. According to Mr. Stillman'a Vnion of Ztely, 


the xbolition of the grist.tax in 1882 did not proÎuoe any difference in tha 
price of bread, 
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vas prepared to face the unpopularity of his proposal; the 
business of a Finance Minister, he held, was to produce a 
satisfactory budget, and he was always apt to underrate 
political considerations or the remoter economic results of his 
policy. Perhaps he was right; the first need of the country 
was to pay its way, and tho fear of bankruptcy and its para- 
lyzing effects on trade were, he urged, the worst tax upon 
tho poor. But the outory was fierce; the nationalists had 
always denounced the grist-tar, as one of the arying evils of 
the old rule. In the terrible poverty of the marses any- 
thing that threatened to raise the price of bread was likely 
to lead to dangerous disaffection. Sella found it impossible 
to carry bis proposals, and resigned at the end of 1865. 

Scialoja, who succeeded hîm, was an economist of re- 
pute, in sharp contrast to Sella'a practical, rsther narrow, 
mind. In place of the grisi-tax he suggested an exciso on 
wines, boldly faced tho reassessment of the land-tar, and 
proposed to extend the income-tax to rents. Such a pro- 
gramme, like Sella's, would have nearly produced equilibrium, 
but like his it shipwrecked in a Chamber thai refused to 
faco facta. In 1866 Italian finance seemed to have reached 
its lowest point. The war brought an insonvertible paper 
currency, and the price of government stock fell to 51 by 
the end of 1867. Italy was like a wounded horse, des- 
perately struggling to get on ils feet. In 1867 the monastic 
properties began to be swallowed; in 1868 the grist-tax 
was at length imposed by a reluctant Chamber, and the 
Tobacco Monopoly was leasel. But light was beginning 
slowly to appoar. In 1860 the doficits began to fall appre- 
cisbly, and in 1875 Minghetti at last produced a budget, 
whose income balancsd ita expenditure! 


Less urgent than the question of finance, but going to 
tho roots of government, was the reform of the civil service. 
The Piedmontese had inevitably absorbed the bulk of the 
more important poste; they wero trained in n careful school, 
‘honest, industrious; but they were slow to adapt themselves 


1 The deficita began aguin in 1885, The grist-tax was abolished in 1832; 
the forced paper ourrenoy in 1883. 
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to new circumstances, bound to their routino, unpo 
both from their good and bad qualitiea, It would have 
been wall, however, if all the civil service had been per. 
meated with their stesdiness and trustworthinesa. Large 
numbers of employees had beon inevitably taken over from 
the fallen governments, and continued their traditions, A 
crowd of place-hunters had swum into ofice in 1860, and 
infeoted the service with their idleness and dishonesty.! 
The degradation of the service was completed by a system, 
which allowed no entry by eamination, no olassification of 
different grades, wbich promoted from the copyist to the 
highest official by seniority or favonritism,* which paid 
writers above the market rate, but offered no salaries to 
attrac first-rato men. It was “the triumph of incapacity.” 
The whole machine of government creaked ; the bureaucracy, 
so spoke Ricasoli from his knowledge, was vicious through 
end through, The revenue suffered, because the customs- 
officers and income-tax collectors avoided their work; laws 
were badly drafted, becanse there were no erperts in the 
government offices to draw them, and they fell into the 
unskilful hands of parliamontary committee. Sometimes 
thero was worse than ineapacity ; stato documents of bighost 
importance were lost or abstracted, and jobbery and em- 
bezzlement were not unknown But the most threatening 
danger was lest the buresucracy might rivet itself on the 
nation, and become “as fatal to liberty as an aristocratio 
caste” Tho people, it was said with some exaggeration, 
had abdicated its power into their hands; and illegalities, 
like those of the Southern prisons, were tamely acquiesced in. 
The Profects were so many political agents of the govern- 
ment, and their irresponsibility (for they could not be sued 
for abuse of power, except by royal permit) and their 
anormous influence made them a standing danger to the 
working cf free institutions. 

The classification of the service, the introduotion of 


* Boo bove, PP. 147, 170. 
3 Berra-Gropelli, Cinque pioghe, 94-110; Villari, op. ci, 240; Galeotti, 
op. cit., 365 ; Ricasoli, Lettere, VIL 137, 139. 
* Garnier, op. cit, 50-51 ; La Marmora, Segreti, 98-100 ; Mario, Niootere, 82 
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compstition, the reduction of its numbers would have done 
much to change it, and a strong ministry would have forced 
the reforms through parliament. But the more radical 
remedy lay in decentralization. Local government was in a 
moro or less provisional and chaotic stato. The Revolution 
found municipsl government vigorous universally, and pro- 
vincial government almost everywhere in possession of roads, 
secondary education, and charities. The provincia] systems 
of a$ least Tuscany end Lombardy were in advance of that 
of Piedmont. When it became necessary to have a common 
model for tho different states, a wise caution would have 
introduced a scheme, which had the good points of sil 
Rattazzi's hurriod legislation in 18 59 provented any careful 
working out of such a scheme. His law placed communes 
of every size from the largest city to tha amallest village în 
much the same condition The powers of the communal 
council and its executive committee were substantial; they 
covered the control of communal property, communal roads, 
elamentary educstion, the national guard, aleotoral rgistra- 
tion, certain duties towards the parish church and ita 
priest. But the Syndic, who presided at the council's 
meetings, was a nomines of the government, and the Pre- 
fect and the Provincial Councils had wide powers of super- 
vision The latter were a mere skeleton, with fow and 
vague duties beyond their power of controlling and assist- 
ing the communes and certain rights over charities. Rat- 
tazzi’e law had no friends, and the opposition to the short- 
lived regional schemes gave additional impetus to the cry 
for incressing the powers and independence of the pro- 
vinces. Minghetti's proposals* would not only have widely 
extended their functions, but fresd them from any super- 
vision by the Prefecta Ricasoli's bill of 1861 promised them 
the power but not the independence, proposing to hand 
ovor provineial roads, sccondery schools, and asyluma; but 
offering no release from the control of Prefect or Syndic. 
Two years later Peruzzi's bill harked back to the freer prin- 
ciples of Minghettî's proposals, videning the suffrage, ousting 
© The text of the lav în Cronana polifica, ILL. 261 et mg. 
£ Sex ebove, PP. 193-4. 
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tho Profeot and Syndic from the chair of the councile, and 
adding the control of rivers, woods, and archives to the 
‘povera given to Provincia] Councils in Ricasoli'a bill 

But esch measure shipwrecked in its turn, and it was 
left to Lanza to carry a measure in the hurried legislation, 
that precesded the transference of the capital in 1865. 
Lanza's law like Ricasoli bill combined large functions 
and limited independence. The provincea were given 
powers over provincial rosds and bridges, dykes and 
lighthouses, secondary and technical education, and lunatie 
ssylums, with certain minor duties în respect of elemen- 
tary schools and public health. The communes, in addition 
to the powers conferred under Rattazzi's law, were compelled 
to pay for the medical attendance of the poor (a principle 
decply rooted in Italian municipal tradition), for the smaller 
ports and lighthouses, for registration of births and deaths, 
and the local police. But while the new law extended the 
‘functions of local bodies, it stereotyped their dependance on 
the syndie and the prefect. Tn France the Prefect was the 
agent of the government in all its working within the pro- 
vince, and the system could at all events claim economy 
and simplicity. ‘In Italy his task was less to carry out tho 
duties of the central government than to control the local 
councils. It was a costly and veratious system, born of 
political fear, and maintained for political motives, And 
Tanza's legislation, however much în advance of Rattazzi's, 
left much unsettlel. A country, whose civic traditiona 
were so deeply rooted, chafed at the restrietions on muni- 
cipal freedom, On the other hand fents of municipal 
ertravagance, a doctrinaire tenderness for minorities, evi- 
donoe of local corruption in the South supplied argumente 
for keeping the councils under tutelage. It is curicus 
that parliament did not reconeile the conflicting theories by 
insisting on the obvious distinetion between urban and rural 
communes. The 8300 communes of Italy ranged through 
every gradation of size from the small communes of the 
North and Umbria and the Marches to the agglomera- 
tion of villages, that mado tho commune in Romagna and 
Tuscany and the South, and to the cities small and great. 
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That Milan or Naples should have tha same power as a 
tiny alpine villago was an absurdity, that points to the laok 
of constructive statesmanship in the Italian parliament. 
Finances, civil service reform, local government, these 
with the relations of church and state were the pressing 
domestie problema of the decade. It is small wonder if no 
time was left for social reform. Only a voice here and 
there was heard to plead for the agricultural lsbourers, who 
on the largo Lombard and Sicilian farms were little better 
than serfs, or for the miserable sulphur-workers of Sicily, 
where by some strange fatality the liberal mining legislation 
of the kingdom, which separated the ownership of the 
minerals from that of the soil, did not apply! Even Crispi'8 
and Bertanis programmes offered nothing to reliovo the 
misery of the poor, except so far as they would have 
changed the incidence of taxation. It ia probable, indeed, 
that in the towns little could be done, except in sanitary 
reform* In a country, which was practieally untouched by 
modern industrial conditions, legislation for the artisan was 
hardly needed, and even Sella's proposal to legaliza trades- 
unions had not the urgency, which it would have had in a 
manufacturing country® But legislation was sorely needed 
for tho ponsant. Tho first and most obvious romedy for hia 
poverty was indeed one of tazation. But the heavy taxes 
had not reduced the merziuoli of Tuscany to the abject 
indigence of the pessant of the South. The sale of the 
ecelesiastical and demesne landa offered s great opportunity 
to increase and fortify the small propristors, as the French 
had done at the beginning of tho century. ‘The chance wss 
largoly lost through the pitiable carelesaness of parliament. 
It seems indeed that in Naples much was done to carry out 
the still half-neglected low of 1806, and sell demesne lands 
in small percela' But an attempt to break up the ecclesi- 


1 Villari, cp. cit, 21-35; Bianchini, Condizioni, 9, 28 

* The desth-rate bas fallen from 30.06 in 1862-66 to 26.52 in 1888-1890, 
and 25,03 in 1893-1896 

* The Ponal Coda of 1859 reproduosd the provisione of the Piedmontera 
law rospocting strilcoo (sce sbove, Vol. Ly p. 105], but appliod them to look.outs 
also. Ai thls time the only organized trades-unlon was the priniers’.—Fureign 
Office Papers 1891 No. 211, 30-3I. + Bodio, op. ci, 4î 
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astica] properties of Sicily broke down, when the leases were 
offered in the open merkei and bought up by the well- 
to-do' The rich erown-lands of the Val di Chiana were 
sold by private contract. The clause in Rattazzis Church 
Lands Act of 1867, providing that the monastic lands should 
be sold in small parcels and with deferred paymenta (though 
in this case too by auction), is the only serious instance 
in the decade of parliament's care for tha pessant. It is 
perhaps this negligente, which more than aoything else 
makes the rural classes of Italy s0 often the easy proy of the 
reactionary and the clerical. 


* Ghiron, Annali, LIL 6a 1 Ricasoli, Lettere, VIIL 289; but see Bianchi, 
isioni, 48, 
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CHAPTER XLI 
THE FREE CHURCH BILL 
serremsza 1866—apRIL 1867 


After Custozza. Sicily; Palermo rerolt. Ricasol?s home policy. Dr 
soLvriox or tER MosasrearE8 ; attitado of Rome; Ricasoli and 
the church; Tonello mission; ax Fuxe Cavaca Birt; itia defonted. 
The elections ; Ricasoli resigna. 


‘VENICE was won, but the price was a heavy one. The war 
had been one of disaster by land and 560, unredeemed by the 
sunalì auccesses of the volunteers. Superiority in numbers 
had gone for nothing, when crippled by bad organisation 
and incompetent leading. Austria had yielded, because 
Prussia not because Italy had conquered her. The Trentino 
and Istria had been missed; Venetia hod come as a present 
from the foreigner, and Napoleon's bounty was even more 
offensive in 1866 than in 1859. Italy, betrayed by an un- 
scrupulous sly, diseredited by her failure in the field, her 
tottering finances, her besten diplomacy, was isolated and 
friendless. She woke from a dream of glory to a disillusion- 
ing, that destroyed her faith in men and institutions. No 
country oculd breathe easily under the weight cf a Custozza 
or a Lissa, Success would have done much to heal; failure, 
bad it been the sequel of a glorious struggle, might havo 
knit the nation together; but the ignominy of deserved 
collapse, the maddening sense of national dishonour bore its 
crop of reorimination, and the rot went on its devastating 
way with doubled power. Indignation with the leaders, 
angor at the inonpabile officialiam, whose carelessnesa had 
done so much to cause defeat, awoke a feverish discontent ; 
and though Venetia was rejoicing in its deliverance, through 
all the rest of Italy there was 1 brooding senso of something 
rotten in the state, that might ensily bring disruption and 
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mischief Nobody indeed thought for a moment of restoring 
the fallen dynasties. But civil war was often on men's lips; 
the prestige of the government was shaken almost beyond 
recovery; tho volunteer had again become an independent 
power, and during the negotiations for peace there had been a 
renl danger that they would attack the Austrians on their own 
sccount. Mazzini was fishing in thetroubled waters, and his 
re-election time after time at Messina, as often annulled by the 
intolerant folly of parlinment, the 40,000 signatures t0 the 
petition praying for his amnesty, were symptoms of the poli- 
tical discontent. And though it was a superficial diagnosis, 
there wera many who thought with him that “it was the 
monsrohy thet corruptod.” Tho King waa no longer the 
nation's figurehead and idol; Turin was still venting on his 
head ita wrath at the Convention: and the scandal of his 
gross life, his debt, his unwise meddling în party struggles, 
his diminishing regard for constitutional proprieties made 
him the target of increasing criticism. But st present the 
expression of discontent was not so much republican, as 
vaguely socialist or anarchist. The peopla forgot how much 
had been done, how tremendous had been the obstacles, 
There was wide, sometimes angry, repining among tho 
working classes that Unity had not brought the expected 
millennium, that taxation had grown, that the commercial 
progress had not fulfilled tho oraggeratod hopes, that the 
deep social wounds of the South were still unhealed, that 
the government was in the hands of a bureaueracy, that often 
imitated the petty tyranny and corruption of the old system. 
And beside the discontent, that found a parliamentary out- 
let, there were old elements of disorder, that had been silent. 
in the entbusiasm of the national struggle, but now began 
to ery aloud, and needed a generation of wiso and firm 
government to extinguish them. 

The discontent was greatest where the misery was 
greatest. Six years could do little to cleanse and regenerate 
the South. On the mainland indeed and in Eastern Sicily 
there. was no fear of serious disorder. La Marmora's strong 
rule at Naples (1861-64) had gone far to cerush both 


1 Wilkes case fs an obvious parallel, 
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brigandage and camorra. The tardy cooperation of the 
French, the bravery of the troops in this inglorious frantier 
warfare, the wise severity of the Pica Law, though they 
could not eradicato brigandage, prevented it from being 
again a serious peril; and a raid on the camorrists (Sep- 
tember 1862) had allowed Naples to breathe in security. 
But in pari of Sicily the symptoms of disorder, social and 
political, had only grown more threatening. Separation 
indsed was hardly hesrd of except as a Bourbonist cry; 
but the strong desire for some form of Home Rule remained. 
The government had centralized oven more than the Bour- 
bons had done, and while the lawyers and civil servants 
of Palermo were suffering from the removal of law-courts 
and government offices, centralization had brought no 
compensating advantages. The constant changes of Pre- 
foot prevented tho government from introducing the 
strong steady rale that was needed most of all “Schools 
and roads” wers still the radical remedy for the island; 
but their operation must be slow, and in the meantime 
Sicily needed a firm government, that would cow rebel- 
lion, whether clericalist or anarchist, rally the middle 
classes and the peasants to itself, and give time for a 
moro civilized and order-loving generation to grow up 
and take roo But this was just what was lacking. 
Crime was fearfully prevalent; a responsible witness stated 
that there were fifteen hundred murders in the island in 
two years; men were stabbed in Palermo in full daplight; 
in parts of the island travellers had to go în caravans 
for safety, and at Girgenti the people, finding the govern- 
ment powerlesa to protect, had turned on the brigands with 
lynch law. In one district the landlords had not dared 
to collect rent ; in othera the pensants themselves paid black- 
mail to the banditti. In the neighbourhood of Palermo the 
mafia was still waiting for the chance ît had lost in 1860 to 
loot the palaces of the capital Taxes bad grown here as 
everywhere, though the island had special financial privileges; 
whilo railways had beon foverishly pushed forward on the 
mainland, the two short sections from Palermo to Termini 
and from Messina to Catania wero all that had been completed 
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here! The conscription had added fuel to tha discontent; 
Sicily had lost its old immunity from military service, and 
the opposition to the levies had been so desperate, that in a 
vory few cuses the soldiers retaliated. Angry protosts against 
their reprisals had been made from time to time in parlia- 
‘ment, and at the end of 1863 Garibaldi and a score of other 
doputice had resigned, when the government, professed itsolf 

itent. But the criticism took no account of the difficul- 
deo that faced tho authorities, ‘There had been in Palermo 
alone four thousand refractories or deserters im the first three 
yoars of Unity. Threo seoro of carabinieri in thoir search for 
deserters had been shot from bchind hedges, and again and 
again the troops, when fired at, had forborne to retaliate. 
And the government found no support from any Sicilian party. 
The Liberals were afraid to come forward. The sutonomists 
and Garibaldians had for six ysars kept up an active and 
‘unserupulous attack; and the people, tsught to hate the 
new rulo, naturally begon to turn to the partisans of the 
old. The more reputablo Garibaldians repented too late of 
their mischief; and the discontent they had fomented fell 
into the hands of priests and Bourbonists, who took their 
cus from Rome, and perhapa hoped for a general rising in 
the South, cf which a Sicilian outbreak would be part,î The 
ery for the dissolution of the monasteries incensed not only 
tho monks, but the devotees who followed them and the 
swarms of idle poor who lived on their alms. The clericale 
organized the revolt of crime and poverty. The govern- 
ment was blind and helpless, and the discredit of the war 
brought the crisis to a head. On September 16 bands of 
insurgente invaded and seized Palermo. The masses of the 
capital had no sympathy with them, but they were afraid to 
risk themselvos? and tho troops could barely hold the castle 
and government buildings till reinforoements came up four 


3 Ciotti, Palermo; Ghiroo, Annali, II. 355- ago TIT 5695: Ricasoli, 
Lettere, VIII 280, 291, 319-322; IX. 6, 37: Th a, Lanza, II. 324-331; 
Gorone'a speech in the Chamber, Dacember 
? Ciotti, op, cit, 16-23 ; Ghiron, op. ci, RA Tavallini, ep. vi, IL 
326, 329-331 ; Castelli, Carteggio, IT. 155, 163; Palan, Conzinmozione, IL 
718-720; Ricasoli, op. ci, VILL 289; Un patriota italiano, Condizioni, 32-33: 
Ciotti, op. cit, 40, 43. 
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days later. In tho interval sheer anarchy had reigned; the 
insurgente gave their chief efforts to an unsuecessful attempt 
to open the prisons, and to the cry of “the republic and 
religion” palaces were looted and soldiers burnt alive in an 
orgy of savagery. But bohiod the criminal gangs stood 
those who had urged them on; and though there îs much 
that is dark in the history of tha rovolt, thoro can be little 
doubt that in the main it was tho work of the same clerical- 
ansrchist alliance, which had scourged the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces five years before. 

The outbreak brought home the danger of the whole 
situation Ricasoli saw that the hardest task before him 
was to stay the dead-rot, to punge and invigorate the civil 
servico, to develop industry and education, to restore equi- 
Iibrium in the finances without fresh taxation Hs had 
talked of a “more than demoeratie programme,” and tried 
more than once to persuade Crispi to enter the cabinet. 
Coercion, which had held revel under the Law of Suspects, 
must bo abandoned, except where brigandage had broken out 
again “Itis better,” he said, “to spend the money of the 
stato on publio werks than on repression and prisons;” he 
showed an almost doctrinaire anziety to raise the state of 
siege at Palermo, and appointed the young Liberal noblo, 
Di Rudinì as Prefect, to insugurate a milder rule. 

Rome was, now as always, his chief concern. In the 
summer, a few days after Custozza, parliament had at last 
dissolved the monssteries. The Act excopted only a fow 
houses, especially known for their educational or charitablo 
work, but it gave small pensions to the existing inmates*! and 
permitted nuns to live on in their cloisters, compensating them 
for any dowry they had brought into them. ‘The monastie 
lands and all other acelesiastical real property except parish 
beneficos passed to the state and were to be sold; but five 
per cent. of the capitalized value, which was estimated at 
1700 million lire, less the cost of administration, was to be 
‘paid annually to an ecclesiastical fund, which was further 
augmented by a quotum levied on bishoprics and richer 
boreficos The fund was first to pay the pensions of the 

? 360 to 600 lire for monka, 250 for begging Sriara, 
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monks and nuns, and reliere the state and communes! of 
any remaining ecclesiastical charges. The income of any 
property, which had gono in tho past to the reliof of the 
‘poor or education, was to be handed over to the communes 
interested, and applied to like purposes. The whole of the 
residue of the fund was to go to increasing the incomes of 
the poorer clergy. In its treatment of the monasteries the 
Act stood midway between Vacca's bill and the law of 1855. 
It did not make the large exceptions of the earlier law, but, 
it spared a few of the moro famous housea, It did not 
make the needs of the treasury paramount, as Vaccas bill 
had done; but in other respect, it broke completely from tho 
Cavourian tradition, giving the administration of the scclesias- 
tical find toa board appointed by the government and parlia- 
ment, and omitting all provision for the reform of the church. 
‘The dissolution of the monasteries, comparatively lenient 
though it was, naturally did not increase the good-will of 
Rome, especially when the ringlenders of the anti-national 
clergy wore struck at under the Lawof Suspeots. There was 
still, it is true, a small party among the prelates, who wanted 
reconoiliation, who would have accepted Ricasoli Frea 
Church scheme now, as they would have accepted Cavour's 
in 1861* Some of the bishops were weary of exile, and 
longing to return to their sees. Antonelli, little as he cared 
for spiritual things, was sufficient statesman to see that Rome 
could not always refuso compromise, and with the impanding 
departure of the French he had sbandoned his non-possumns 
attitude. But with these exceptione, the Roman court was 
resolute as ever to harden ita heart against Italy" The 
Pope veered between the two parties, more often leaning to 
the lattor. Ho could not forget the spiritual wolfaro of his 
Italian flock, he was very anzious to fill the vacant sees, he 
had a certain strange yearning for Victor Emmanuel's 
friendship, and never quite lost his pride in Italy! Bui he 
* Bzoopt commnnos in Sio 
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would do nothing, that sesmed to recognize Italian sover- 
cignty over tho lost provinoes; Italy and the Revolution were 
still synonymous to him, and in the testiness of age he 
cursed her, because she had conformed her ecolesiastical 
laws to those of the civilized world He fesred that if the 
church loosed on stone of her constitution, she would opon 
the flcodgates to revolution and immorality. 

Ricasoli was profound!y saddened by the widening gulf 
between Italy and the Papacy. “Let us haro roligions 
pence and avoid schism,” he cried, But while he agreed 
with the Conservatives that “the great question was not to 
defeat the clergy and enrich the state with their spoils, but 
reconcile the church to modern society,” he saw that safety 
lay only in reform. “Wo must purify the church,” he said, 
“and bring it back to its origina; its security lies in putting 
itself at the head of modem civilization, not in fighting it”? 
He still, despite disillusioninga, seems to have had some hope 
that Pius would spesk “the one unworldly word that would 
save everything” And bitterly as he resented the spirit 
that ruled at Rome, he recognized that there had boon 
intolerance on the other side, that the scandal of the vacant 
sees could have been avoided, that the secularization of the 
monastic and episcopal buildings had been executed with 
unnecessary harshness® His impatience to have Rome had 
sooled sinco tho days when every dolay had gallo him. 
Everything was postponed to his absorbing anziety to 
conciliate the church and create no stumbling-block to 
the religious life of the country. “Italy can wait for 
Rome, till the ripening of the fates brings her assured 
triumph, sho can prosper even with the capital at Florence,” 
he said; but again, as in bis ecelesiastical legiglation ho 
sould not bo content, as tho Conservatives were, with the 
status quo. There must be no more foreign intervention, 
Rome must cense to be a centre of intrigues against the 
‘kingdom, Europe must recognize that she was Italian terri- 


1 Ralan, on cit, TI. 722; Ricasoli, op. eil, IX. 94, 107, 216, 275. 
3 BonCompagni, Chiea, 3333 Rioncoll, op. oit., IX. 7, 1995 X. 39-49 
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tory and not “a foud of the Catholio world” Granted this, 
he would accept compromise on one of two lines, Either, 
as had been proposed from time to time since 1860) tha 
Pope might have the Leonine City (the part of Rome adjacent 
to St Peter's and the Vatican) with a strip of territory to 
the coast; or Rome might be the Italian “ capital of honour,” 
where the kings would be crowned by the Pope, while Florence 
remained tho seat of govornmont* 

But he was ready to give up these and every political 
aspiration, if he eould win the good-will of Rome. ‘The 
moment was a critical one. The French were on the point 
of leaving; the Convention bonnd them to evacuate by 
December 11, and threo days later the last troops sailed 
from Civita Vecchia, AIl Europe was waiting in suspense 
to see what the Romans would do, Some of the Moderates 
‘were organising a legal movement, which, they hoped, would 
compel the Pope to call in the Italian government to 
arbitrata between himself and his subjects. The plan won 
the King's support, and had its friends in the cabinet; but 
Ricasoli seems to have feared that if any strong agitation 
occurred at this moment, the Pope would probably fly, 
France would intervene again, and the chance of recon- 
cilistion be lost for a generation Had his object been 
merely to gain Rome, he might perhaps at this time hove 
safely defied France, and, assuming that the Romans were 
in earnest, have gone to Rome în 1866. But ha confined 
his aspirations to the fresing of the border provinces, and, 
rather than weaken the chances of pesco, he used his 
influonce to rostrain tho Roman Liberals from action in tho 
city? He was prepared to forget all Rome's wrongs to 
Italy, end hold out the olive-branch. Keeping in reservo 
the Free Church scheme, which offered Rome what she 
possezsed in no European country, he made it his policy 

1 Un Romano, Sulle questimi urgenti, 52-54; Lierani, 22 popato, 248 n.3 
Pasolini, Memotrs, 259. 
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to carry out the suppression of the monastaries as leniently 
83 possible and fill the vacant seea Ho permitted the absent 
bishops to return (October-November), and the friendliness, 
with which his action was met by the more ressonsble 
clerics, encouraged him to negotiate for the settlement of 
other burning questions spiritual and political. 

The Pope had sent a message through Lord Clarendon 
that ho was desirous to roopen tho Vegezzi nogotiations, and 
early in December Ricasoli sent an agent to Rome, abasing 
‘himself to write a flattering letter of introduction to Antonelli. 
‘The main business of Tonello's mission was to effect a com- 
‘promise on the nominations to the still vacant sees. Ricasoli 
offered to waive the oath of allegiance, to surrender the 
placet for purely spiritual sots, to make the exguatur for the 
temporalities as much a formula as possible. But ha refused, 
pending the introduction of the Free Church, to give up the 
principle of the ereguatur, and insisted that the state, ns 
representing the laity, must have a voice in the appointment 
of bishops. Antonelli conceded the latter point, but either 
he was playing a double game, or the forces against conci- 
liation were too strong, and he still declined any concession, 
that implied a recognition of Viotor Emmanuel's sovorcignty 
over the lost provinees. Ricasoli, despairing of an agroe- 
ment on principles, foll back on a temporary arrangement 
for the vacant ses. Even then the negotiations limped, for 
Rome vetoed all nominees of the government, who were 
linow opponents of the Temporal Power, and proposed men, 
who were notoricusly unpopular or hostile to the govern- 
ment. It was only after protracted treating that fourtecn 
names were agreed upon And when Tonello approached 
the political matter of his mission—common action for the 
suppression of brigands, a customs-union, postal arrange- 
ments—again the irreconcilables overbore Antonelli, and 
the Popa met Ricasoli!s olive-branch with tho suggestion 
that the Italian government was inspired by the devil! 

Rioasoli mado a last efort for pesce. He brought up 
his reserves, and introduced the Free Church Bill, baiting 
‘his offer with the proposal to put the sale of the monastic 
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and church lands into the hands of the bishops (January 
1867). The bill embodieì Cavour principles. It pro- 

to free the Catholic church from all the control 
whick concordata had given to the state, to surrender the 
state’s right to nominato tho bishops, to givo up tho ae- 
quater and placet, On the other hand the disestablished 
church would cease to be the religion of the state, it would 
lose the subsidies that bad been paid by the treasury or the 
communes, it would be in the eyes of the law no more than 
an ordinary corporation, free in the management of its pro- 
perty and internal discipline, and governed by ita own canon 
law, which would bo & matter of contract binding on mombera 
of the church and might be enforced in the temporal courts, 
so far ns it did not conflict with the law of the land! Tha 
second part of the bill concerned the sale of the estates of 
the suppressed monasteries, and included with them ‘all 
church lands whatever. The Act of the previous year, 
‘passed amid the excitement of the war, had only settled the 
principle of the question. There were three possible ways 
of carrying through the sale of the lands: it might be done 
by tho state, as was contemplated by Vacca’ bill, and 
intended though not decided by the recent Act; or as the 
church reformera had often asked, it might be entrusted to 
parochial and diovesan boards, on which the laity would 
have a preponderating voice; or, forgetting the claims of 
stato and Iaity, ît might be given over to the bishops. In 
his absorbing desire to conciliate them, Ricasoli abandoned 
his old position, and adopted the later course. If the 
bishops consented, the operation was to be placed în their 
‘hands; they were to complete the sala within ten years, and 
pay over, partly to the state, partly to the communes, a 
capital sum of six hundred million lire, or about one-third 
of the total, as roughly representing the share of the churoh's 
income, which had been devoted to the civil purposes of 
charity and education. Subjeet to tho rights of tho parochial 
clergy and the pension-claims of the dispossessad monls and 
nuns, the bishops were given absolute control of the residue. 


1 The analogioe with the Irish Church Ast aro many, and ft wonld seem 
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If they refused to undertake the task, the state was to effect 
the sale and pay them an annual income of fifty million 
lira! To expedite tho payment of the state’ share, the 
government contracted with a Belgian bank to recoive the 
six hundred millions in four years, the bank to collect it 
from the bishops in instalments spreading over ten years, 
and take one-tenth for ita commission. 

The bill met with a chorus of condemnation. Ricasoli 
was so convinced of its necessity and justice, that ho had 
hardly stopped to consider ita chances of sccoptanco. The 
bishops, though with some division of opinion, rejected the 
offer. Not all the substance of advantage that it promised 
could make them surrender the shadow of prestige that it 
took away. That the Catholic church should losa its pre- 
rogatives, that it should be placed on tho samo footing not 
only with other religious denominations but with any joint- 
stock company, that the civil courts should bo interpretera 
of Canon Law, seemed an intolerable humilistion The 
liberty of the church, they retorted, was a mockery, when 
the state refused to recognize monastic vows, when it forbade 
the church to hold landed property, and took from it a large 
share of its wealth with the ill-disguised objeot of relioving 
ite own depleted exchequer. But the fiereest  opposition 
came from the Liborals and Democrats, The return of the 
‘bishops had been answered by threatening demonstrations 
against tho more unpopular of them. The Tonello mission 
had been watched with many miagivings; it seemed to 
smack too much of a concordat, and the feeling was general 
thab the government was ready not only to surrender the 
prerogative of the crown and the dignity of parliament, but 
malo concessions that would imporil the supromucy of the 
state. The Free Church Bill seomed to confirm their sus- 
picions, and freethinkers who longed to sbase the church, 
nationalists who resented its hostility, the large section that 
inherited the traditions of state control and had never 
accepted Cavour’ theories, joined hands în attacking what 





* The text of tha bill in Frigyesl, os. cit, 597-602; soa the Report of the 
Ministry on it in Tb. 581-592. 
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seemod a surrender of precions rights, a legacy of untold 
danger to a future generation Even many of those, who 
‘held an abstract belief in the freedom of the church, refused 
to accept a schemo, which partially neglected the interesta 
of the lower clergy and lsity, and threatened to stereotype 
the absolutism of the bishopa and Rome. “Let us reform 
the church first and then we will talk of freeing it,” said 
Giacomo Durando; while the Syllabus was fresh in men's 
‘minds, it soemed tronchery to progress to givo fresh libortios 
to the men who had heaped their anathemas on it. The 
surrender of the state’s right to nominato bishops meant 
that the episcopate would be handed over to the most 
obscurantist and irreconcilable section of the church. Men, 
whose canonical cat bound them “to defend the dominion 
and prerogatives of the Pope, and pursue and combat 
horoties and schismatica” would bavo small mercy for 
Liberal elergy or church reformers. And though the bill 
specially protected the rights of tho lower olergy, ita recog- 
nition of Canon Law seemed on the surface to give the 
bishops, as of old, the support cf the civil arm. The more 
intolerant anti-clericals, like Garibaldi, denounced concession 
to the “fatal sect of priesta,” and claimed that ecclesiastical 
property was a national estate, to bo appropriated to the 
needs of the state or the relief of tho poor. There were 
bints that if the government surrendered to the church 
the cause of freedom, it gave an excuse to revolution 
“The church disarmed,” said a pamphlet of tha time, “is 
not the church dead: we must cut off its head at Rome"! 
It was soon evident that the bill had no chance of 
passing. Even had the prejudico against it been weaker, 
the premier's want of tact would have wreoked its prospects. 
Ho had neglected to submit it to the cabinet; and his 
colleagues, who hed only tolerated the negotiations with 
Rome, were still more lukewarm for the Free Church. As 
the agitation spread in the country, Ricasoli lost his balance. 
With an inconsisteney to his own principles, that admita 
of no defenco, he strained tha law (February 2) to proclaim 
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public meetings in Venetia, where the opposilion was most 
outspoken. It was easy for the Left to attack him aa a 
reactionary, a section of tho ministerialists desertod him, 
and a vote of censure was carried by 136 votes to 104 
(February 11). Ricasoli had to choose between resignstion 
and dissolution; he decided to appeal to the country, and 
it was indeed clear that government was well-nigh impos- 
siblo with a Chamber, whose tendency to groups killod all 
hope of a steady majority. Ricasoli’s manifesto to the 
olectorate was a sensiblo oxposition of Liberal policy —tho 
Free Church but with safeguards for the lower clergy, 
retrenchment and railways, no venturesome policy and no 
reaction. But he spoilt it by an intemperate and impolitie 
attack on the ald Chamber; he wns irritated and demoralized, 
and spured no governmental influence to secure a majority. 
But the country was too deeply roused to obey ministerial 
pressure, The credit of the government suffered from the 
heavy taxes and the scandals of the King's private life; the 
Belgian bank contract roused the old suspicions of specula- 
tion and corruption; and a new ministerial combination, 
intended to appease the opposition, was “only a plaster on 
# wooden log” The elootions (Maroh 10} were foughi with 
unusual passion ‘The democrats dragged Garibaldi into an 
electoral campaign in Venetia, whero bis erude invective 
against “the clericala and their accomplices” stirred the 
meetings to enthusiasm, but loft no result at the polls. 
Venetia sont up a phalanx of Modorates, but the strength 
of parties remained much as bofore The new Chamber 
was as hostile as tho old to Ricssoli's policy; and there 
was a widespread feeling that he had blundered too badly, 
that his overthrow was the only alternative to a long 
and dangerous crisis “with bankruptey at the door aud 
revolution on the fiank" So far the King hsd loyally 
backed him, but either Rattazzi's influence or a sense that 
Ricasoli was impossible won him to the opposition, and when 
tho premier wished to bring back Sella to the Finance Ministry, 
the King made an excuse of the unpopularity of the champion 
of the grist.tax, and forced Ricasoli to resign (April 4)! 

1 Ricasoli, op. cit., IK. 367-369; Mma Rattazzi, Rattazzi, IL 162; Un 
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Tur King with more grasp of the situation than the groups, 
which so lightly made and unmade ministries, triod to form è 
coslition cabinet of Menabrea from the Extreme Right, and 
Rattazzi. But Monabroa rofusod to take offico, the progressive 
Right was paralyzed by the feud between Lanza and Sella, and 
Rattazzi cameo into power (April 11) with a Centre ministry. 
He had hoped to form & working alliance with the Leît, 
perhaps also with the Permanent, but either because Rattazzi 
and Crispi could not trust each other, or because Crispi fore- 
saw the friction between the government and Garibaldi, or 
because ho asked terms that Rattazzi could not grant, the 
negotiations fell through, and Rattazzi, with only his on 
following to fall back upon, had to fill up his cabinet with 
second-rate men! Hia parliamentary position was as in- 
secure as in 1862; he found indeed a certain strength in 
tho unvillingness of all parties to provoke another crisis; 
but neither Right nor Left were dispozed to do more than 
tolerate him, The supposed court origin of the ministry, 
the general distrust in the premier’ honesty, his wife's 
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literary indiscretions, all added to his enemies. Raltazzi 
sought safoty in his old policy of dexterous balancing; he 
bid for Ricasoli's support, be held out. new hopes of office to 
the Left, and mado promises to Crispi, whoso oxaet nature 
is conjectural, but which enabled the leader of the Left 
“to hold him by the throst”! But not even Crispi 
influence could make the Left work heartily with the “man 
of Aspromonte”; the extreme wing, which followed Bertani, 
was frankly unfriendly; sorenesses of old date made the 
alliance of the Right impossible, Rattazzi's tenure of office 
was dependant on hia power to play off one opposing party 
against another. 

The ministry could give no lead, at a moment when 
a strong govemmont was more than ever called for. 
Rattazzis accession to power encouraged the same hopes 
that it had dono fiva years before. His policy was slave 
to the name for facile yielding he bad got himself, and the 
impatient nationalists, now that Venice was won, looked 
to his weakness or connivance to let them go to Rome. 
Tha enthusiasts for Rome were, like all enthusiasts, a 
minority; but they were a powerful minority, they had the 
loss emphatio feeling of the majority behind them, and în 
a time of excitement they became irresistible. Politiciana 
in a hurry to complete the unity of the nation, anti-clericals, 
to whom tho Papacy was heir of Torquemada and Loyala, 
tho sconlar enemy of progross, alito dofied tho Convention 
and took their stand on the ofi-repeated vote of parliament, 
which acclaimed Rome the capital of Italy. Tha tide 
set strongly for them now; the weakness of the Pspacy, 
the Emperors hated and insulting veto, impatience to 
change the policy of tho Convontion and the Froo Church 
Bill for open war with the Temporal Power, made an attempt 
to win Rome inevitable ere long. 

The enthusiasts naturally looked to Garibaldi to lead 
them. After the war he had retired to Caprera, convinced 
that the saner policy was to wait for Rome? He had been 

* Mme, Rattazzi, op. cis, IL 167, 171; Triggosi, L'Italia, 256; Cordova, 
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drawn from his retreat in February to influence the electiona 
against the Free Church Bill and his intemperance had 
done much to undo Ricasoli's labours for conciliation with 
tho church. Ho preschod a vague natural religion, himsolf 
its high-priest, and bsptized children “in the name of God 
and Jesus the Liberal"! Tr says much for the spell he had 
cast on the average Italian, that he did not smother his 
reputation in ridicule. His theology was half a defiance to 
the Papacy, and his addresses to the Venetians made it 
clear that he was thinking less of the Free Church Bill than 
of Rome. If legal means failed to win Rome, Italians, ho in- 
sisted, must go there by force. But confident that France 
would not interfere, ancouraged to believe that Prussia would 
help, he thought that there would be no need for bloodshed, 
“We are strong enough,” he said, “not to use violence” 
The reference to legal means, so alien to Garibaldi's 
thought, pointed to the influence of Crispi and his friends, 
who woro trying to bring about an understanding between 
Rattazzi and Garibaldi In the tangle of intrigus that 
followed it is difficult to conjecture what were the premier's 
real motives and policy. Though his views on the Roman 
question had probably advanced since he came to Florence, 
ho would still perhaps have been glad to let it sleep, and 
use the respite to save the country from bankruptey. Ho 
had fought Ricasoli’s soncossions to tho church, but ho 
dared not risk a bresch with France, and he promised to 
observe the Convention in letter and spirit, trusting perhaps 
thub time would weary Europe of the Papal question and 
allow Italy to pursue her way without let* But short of 
leading the country into great and present danger, Rattazzi 
subordinsted every consideration to the needs ot his parlia- 
mentary position. Ho could not keep in office without tho 
support of the Left, and the Left could be won only by 
promises of open or secret support to the forward policy. 
Rattazzi had channels of communication with the Roman 
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Liberals; Crispi was led to believe that Rattazzi and Gari- 
baldi would combino on a common plan; everybody looked 
for hidden meanings in Rattazzi's words, and his declara- 
tion în parliament that he would do notbiug to prejudice 
the future of Italy, was taken as enouragement to the 
Romans to rise' He knew no doubt that without thrice 
as many soldiers as he could dispose of, ho could nob pre- 
vent raiders from crossing the long Papal frontier, and 
perhaps it was the Imowledge of this thst strengthened his 
inelinstion to temporize. Trusting as ever în his own 
finesse, perhaps hoping that Garibaldi's schemes would come 
to nothing, he meant to keep the Party of Action in hand, 
to be used or brought to heel or thrown over, as occasion 
required. The Luxemburg question mado war seem im- 
minent between Franco and Prussia, and the chapter of 
sovidonts might allow Italy an cney march to Romo. 

There was one solution, which all parties except the Ex- 
treme Right and Mazzini would have welcomed as the best. 
A rising of tho Romans in sufficient sirength to overthrow 
the Papal government was the one legal solution left possible 
by the Convention* and despite the clerical reaction in 
France, despite the threats of the French government, it 
seemed hardly possible that tho Emperor would refuse to 
acknowledge a plebiscite, which declared Rome annexed to 
Italy Many patriots serionsly hoped that the Romans 
would find salvation for themselves. It is difficult to form 
a sober estimata of what proportion of them had nationalist 
aympathiea. A largo number had interests too closely bonnd 
up with the Papal court; the peasants had been tanght that 
the Italian government was the enemy cf all things sacred ; 
and perhaps there wore many, who “ preferred coin and the 
Pope to papor-monoy and Italy.” But the provincial towns 
were sturdily Itali: the democratic spirit of 1849 wes still 
alive in Rome, and the bulk of the Roman poor, especially 
in the Trastevere, hatod tho Papacy and ite mercenarios. 
But with a powerful force of French and Papal troops to 
erush a rising, with 10,000, it is said, of their best patriots 
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in exile, it ix not strange that conspiraoy languished. And 
any hope of successfal movement was extinguished by the 
quarrels that divided the Roman Liberal, The National 
Committee denced to the wires pulled at Turin or Florenco, 
and drew a subsidy from the Italian govemment ; some of 
its leadere had had myaterious relations with Antonelli, 
which leave it in doubt which side was insincere! The 
rival Committee of Action, descended from the Committee 
formed by Mazzini after tho fall of tho Republic, had been 
kept by his influence from fusion with any non-republican 
organisation. “If Romeis to ba annered to the kingdom, 
like the rest,” he wrote, “I would rather the Pope stayed at 
Rome knother three years” But it had bean recently re- 
organised on less exclusive lines, and was apparently pro- 
pared to sink ite republicanism, and cooperste with any 
organisation less pledged to the Moderates than was the 
National Committee. The departure of the French spurred 
both committees to activity. But while the policy of the 
National Committee was to leave Rome for the present to 
ita fate and free the border provinces, the Committee of 
Action wes preparing revolution in tho city itself and in- 
tended to appeal to Europe with their freedom self-won 
and a plebiscito for union Soon after Rattazzi's sppoint- 
ment it had federated on this programme every section of 
‘Roman nationalists except the National Committee, and 
Garibaldi rendily accepted the lead of the new movement.! 
He wes less sanguine than his friends as to the prospects of 
4 rising at Rome, and intended to send bands of volunteers 
to raid the border and distract the Papal forces. But 
he had hardly taken in hand the enlistment of volunteers, 
‘when the immature movement was precipitated. À message 
came from Rome that the nationalists were ready to rise, 
and Garibaldi lightly gavo his assent to a raid near Terni. 
As a matterof fact no preparations had been made either at 
Terri or Rome, and the few hundred raiders, who responded 
to Guribaldi's mossage, were ensily surrounded und captured 
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by Italian troops, before they crossed the frontier (Juno 18). 
The real history of the escapade is still hid in mystery, and 
its fissco produced a rich crop of suspicion. The National 
Committee and the government were freely charged with 
conapiracy to wreck the credit of the Garibaldians; but 
there is no real evidence to implicate sither, and tho least 
improbable hypothesis is that it was the work of a few hot- 
headed nationalists, who wished to throw a gago of dofianco 
to the Catholic pilgrims, whom the centanary of St, Peters 
death had drawn to Rome! 

Nothing now could hold Garibaldi back; lashing himself 
into unressoning passion and probably exaggerating the 
popular impatience, he thought that he could carry the 
country with him. Ha defied the govemment as “the Popes 
sbirro,” and proclaimod his rosolvo to go to Romo and “ dis- 
lodge that nest of vipera” He sent arms to the frontier to 
test Rattazzi's intentions, at moments he seemed inelined to 
bid for the republicans* Early in August volunteers were 
being enlisted în all the provinces contiguous to the border, 
and Garibaldi, travelling through Southern Tuscany, made 
no concealment of his intentions. “We will go to Rome” 
ho said, “in spite of priosts and Buonaparto; ® tho Convention 
must be torn up on the Capitol” He hed at all events 
succeoded in rousing the country. St. Peters centenary 
(June 3 to July 1) had been made the occasion of a grest 
Papalist demonstration, and the Pope querulous invective 
stirred bitter resentment in Italy. An indisoretion of the 
French general Dumont, proving, as the Italians had long 
suspooted, that tho Popo's Legion of Antibes was composed 
in part of French soldiers of the line under the disguise of 
volunteors! produced intense exasperation against the Em- 
peror's underhand evasion of the Convention. Public meet- 
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ings in the large cities demandod tho occupation of Rome, 
and called for sscularization of the church's property. Even 
many of tho Moderates guve their sympatby to a movement 
that promised a rising in Rome, Soldiers and officers and 
civil servants gave homage to Garibaldi, and every one be 
lieved that through Crispi he hsd an understanding with 
Rattazzi, and that at the last resort the government would 
not. oppose him. Garibaldi talkeed wildly of a million volun- 
teers, and evidently expected that the army would fight by 
their side. Had ho rushed in now, with tho French per- 
plexed, the Papalists unprepared, ît îs possible that he 
might have proclaimed Vietor Emmanuel on the Capitol. 
But this presupposed at least the connivance of the 
government, and at this moment Rattazzi made it clesr that 
he would oppose a forward movement with all his power, 
He had found that his middle and ambiguous course was 
no longer possible, that he must frankly take sides for or 
against Garibaldi. His dilemma was a terrible one. If he 
threw in his lot with Garibaldi, Rome was în his grasp, and 
the glory of giving Italy her capital was for him. But the 
risk was tremendous; it meant rupture with France, perhaps 
a terriblo war ending in a Frenoh ocoupation of Piedmont; 
it meant the deepening of the financial slough, and almost 
cortain bankraptey. If on the other band ho suppressod 
the volunteers by force, another Aspromonte, civil war, a 
republican movement that might tumble the throne were 
the only too probable sequel Perbaps in the long run the 
bolder choice were the wiser. France had broken the Con- 
vention, when she sent her soldiers to join tho Legion of 
Antibes; and even if Italy was not absolved from its obser- 
vance, even if she could not bind the Emperor to the original 
equivocation of the treaty, Rattazzi had slresdy broken it în 
the spirit, and it. ware bettar for Italian honour if he frankly 
denounced it in the letter, and took the risk. But Rattazzi 
was no man to hew the straight short course; he loved to 
circumvent danger, to take the long tortuous road, which 
would bring him to his goal without rising over much. 
Ho cluog to office, and in the absence of clear principlea the 
elaims of his political position bulked over largely in his 
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calculations. Rattazzi patriotism was never of the purest, 
but indoed tho most unselfish of statesmon would have gone 
far to avoid another parliamentary crisia Garibaldi’s heed- 
less courting of revolution threstened to make the financial 
difficulty more appalling than ever, and to aught less than 
the boldast faith it might well sesim less momentons at the 
moment to win Rome, than to relieve the country from the 
burdens under which it staggered. Rattazzi bad carried a 
Church Lands Act (July 28) with the undisguisad objost of 
helping the exchequer, though it claimed for the state a rather 
smaller quotum than Ricasoli's bill had done. The state was 
to effect the sale of the lands, and issue temporary bonds to the 
amountof ita own share. It was essential that there should 
be nothing approaching a crisis, till the financial operations 
were concluded, or the Treasury might find itself depleted® 
But it was weok by wook more difficult to avoid a rup- 
ture with France. Hsd the Emperor still bad the strength 
to meke his own policy, there would have been no fear 
of a French veto; Italy alone among his dreams had come 
true, and he was tender to the one creation, that reminded 
him of days, whon ho had plannod to reconstruct tho map 
of Europe. But he no longer guided his country's course; 
he had no secret workings now to countermine his govern- 
ment's evil diplomacy. The Catholics were all powerful 
st court, and the government dared not alienste them! 
France was sullenly broodiog over Sadowa sud the Mexican 
fiasco, and sha was ready to strike at random, if she sam a 
hope of regaining her lost prestige. The French hated 
Italy as the enemy of the Pope and the ally of Prussia; 
the small investora in Italian bonds smarted under their 
depreciation, sud caught up the easy taunts against her 
bad government and disordered finances. France felt bit- 
terly that the country, for which she had fought and bled, 
had deserted her; she forgot that if she had given Lom- 
bardy, sho hed taken Savoy and Nico, that Italy had shod 
her sons' blood yesr by year for the first Napoleon, that an 
insulting patronage cancels the fairest of materia] bounties. 
Mixed feelings, religious, political, financial, made her reso- 
* Frigyodi, op. oil. 418, 488. * Rothan, op. sit, IL 103, 
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lute, that if it lay with her to prevent it, the Italians should 
never go to Rome. Already before Ricasoli's fall Moustier, 
the Foreign Minister, had threatened a new intervention, 
if an attack from, within or without drove the Pope to fight; 
and even Rouher, the more libaral Premier, opposed as he 
was to intervention, feared that if a rising took place, French 
public opinion would make it impessible to stand aloof! 
Moustier’s note showed thnt the French government re- 
pudiated tha secret understanding of the Convention, and 
now it senfessed its own duplicity în the matter of the 
Legion of Antibes. The irritation in Italy was intense, and 
for the moment perhaps Rattazzi was tempted to denounce 
the Convention® But his almost constant policy at this 
period was to give France no pretert for intervention, 
though hs would go as far ne ho could without breaking 
the letter of the trests. Again and again he promised 
to guard the frontier as csrefully as tha resourosa of the 
government permitted, and he even went s0 far as to concert 
preosutions with the Papal suthorities. But his promise 
to use force if necessary was hardly consistent with his 
orders to the authorities at the frontier to do everything to 
svoid bloodshed,* and he refused to prevent the enlisiment 
and training of the volunteers. His action may have been 
partly due to an unwillingness to yield to Fronch prossuro; 
but it was very easy to retort at Paris thet his lenieney 
was a breach of the spirit of the Convention, that though 
the Convention was:silent as to a spontaneous rising in 
Rome, the conspiracy was hatched in Italy and with the 
connivance of tho gsvermment. The probability is that so 
long as France seemed embatrassed by the Luxemburg 
question, Rattazzi was willing that the Party of Action 
should make a threw for Rome, provided that the gover 
ment were uninvolved in direct responsibility; but when 
the clouds cleared away on the Rhine, and 40,000 ircopa 
were mobilized st Toulon resdy to sail to Civita Vecchia, 
Rattazzi shrank back from the danger.* 
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But ho dared not yet openly oppose tha Party of 
Action, though he wss nettled by Garibaldi's defiance, 
and threatened to arrest him if ha crossed the frontier* 
He was hampered by his earlier connivance, ho hoped 
through their common friends of the Left to persusde 
Garibaldi to desist. Crispi and his followers were roady 
to cooperate, for they had small confidence in Garibaldi's 
wisdom, and realized, as he did not, the terrible dangers 
that threatened, if the government, in avoidiog a rupture 
with France, were forced into a conflict with the Party 
of Action Even some of the extremer members of the 
Party urged him to postpone the movement* Grudg- 
ingly he consented to wait another month, to give timo 
for the objectors to “find out what was Rattazzis game,”* 
but declared for invasion as soon as the weather cooled. 
The Peace Congress was about to bo held at Genova, and 
his parliamentary friends, hoping that in his absence the 
enthusiasm of the volunteers would cool, persuaded him 
to attend it. His wild indictment of the Papacy dropped 
liko a bombshell on tho Congress’ deliberations, and pro- 
bably ill satisfied with his reception there, he returned 
to Florence (August 17), apparently as impatient for 
action as before It was daily more apparent that the 
Romans, still paralyzed by their dissenzions, were not. pre- 
pared to initiate tho movement, and that the only hope ot 
encouraging them to insurrection was to raid the bordera. 
From his narrow standpoint his decision not to wait for 
the Romens was sound, but it lost the one vantage-pround 
in the political situation Again Crispi and his friends 
urged him to wait; but, boasting that he had 100,000 
Italians behind him, he refused to delay beyond tha end of 
September. A war with France, he told the politicians, 
would regenerate the country; ho “was weary of living 
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among shams and would profer to die fighting”! He gara 
orders for the bands to collect on the frontier, and on 
September 23 he started himself to join them. 

The raid had been hurrisd on in consequence of the 
declared hostility of the government. After Garibaldi's 
retum from Geneva, Rattazzi had bud fresh negotiations with 
the Left, and apparently had promised connivanse or help, 
an condition that Garibaldi retired temporarily to Caprera.” 
Garibaldi suspectad a trap; but it ia more probable that 
Rattazzi, again placod în tho hard alternativo between 
rupturo with France and the danger of civil war, caught 
desperately at some stratagem, perhaps a rising at Rome 
vith the support of the government, which he hoped would 
svoid both. But when Garibaldi only pushed on prepara 
tions the more determinedly, and Rattazzi knew that the 
troops at Toulon were ready to sail, and the King probably 
pressed for a decided policy, he suddenly abandoned his 
sattempts st compromise, and issued a threatening proclama- 
tion (September 21), but, unsblo even now to break nway 
from his intrigues, tried to paralyze the volunteers by 
sowing dissanzion among them. It was clear that if the 
raid was to be made, ib must be at once, and with much 
misgiving the Garibaldian leaders decided to aot. It was too 
late. Garibaldi was arrested on his way to the frontier at 
Sinalunga în Southern Tuscany (September 24), and taken 
to the fortress at Alessandria, but not before he had loft 
behind a fiery appeal to the Romans to rise and to the 
Italians to help them. Large numbers of the volunteers 
were arrested, and the government basely trapped some 
Roman eziles and handed them over to the Papal authori- 
tie. Three days later Garibaldi was taken to Caprora; ho 
went, according to his own statement, “ without any con- 
ditions,” according to Rattazzi, under a promise not to leave 
the island. Crispi, who conducted the negotiations, perhaps 
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left each in the belief that his terms had bsen accepted by 
the other! 

Garibaldi's illegal arrest ran like a shock through the 
country. It was clear that there was an immense amount 
of feeling behind him, which angrily resented the govern- 
ment's undignified vacillations. Only a military occupation 
saved Genoa from bloodshed, and st Florence Rattazzi 
narrowly escaped with his lifo, The very soldiora at Ales- 
sandria cried under Garibaldi's prison windows “To Rome"; 
and had he put himself at their head, it is conceivable that 
a military revolution would have changed the future history 
of Italy, and perhaps much else beside. The deputiea of 
the Left still wished to temporise, hoping that if the raid 
woro doferred till the Romana rose, the government would 
throw in its lot with them. But the hotter heads, led by 
young Menotti Garibaldi, refused to wait. In the first week 
of October the Sabine country and the province of Viterbo 
were full of bands, and Menotti Garibaldi was at Passo 
Corcse, the nearest point of the frontier to Rome, 23 miles 
distant from the city. The few hundreds of ragged, half- 
starved, rain-soaked volunteers, who bore privation without 
a murmur and fought bravely with their rusty rifles, marched 
aimalessly to and fro under their incompetont leaders, finding 
poor sympathy from the priest-led peasanta. 

‘The Left no longer attempted to restrain the movement, 
and Rattazzi did not dare to oppose. Even sober Conserva- 
tives thought that it was necessary to go to Rome to pre- 
serve order, and save Italian volunteers from being defeated 
by Papal mercenariea* There were ominous warnings of a 
ropublican movement, and though probably the danger of 
civil war was exaggerated, Rattazzi, with the warning of 
Aspromonte before him, felt that any risk were preferable to 
the possibility of its repetition In his own words he “had 
to choose between disloyalty to engagements and stifling 
national sentiment"; and he chose the former. Even the 
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, hitherto very anzious to be loyal to the Convention, 
thought that his “ person and dynasty were at stake”! and 
was acute enough to sce that if the nation's sense of dignity 
ware still humbled to France, the prestige of the monarchy 
might sink beyond recovery. Rettazzi's polioy at this juno- 
ture, so far as it is possible to disentangie it, seems to have 
been to keep Garibaldi at Caprera and check the raids, but 
at the same time to encourage a rising at Rome under the 
auspices of the Moderates, and thus giva the government a 
pretert to go there to preserve order aud take a plebiscite 
of the Romans. After this Rattazzi never wavered; and 
though he still quibbled and equivocated to France, ho rose 
for once to something of noblenesa. “There are momenta” 
‘he said, “ when a nation does not think of danger but of ita 
right" Ho allowed volunteers to be publicly enlisted, 
though he tried through Crispi to discourage them; the 
national guards gave them their arms, the troops often 
helped them to cross the frontier, and they could retire and 
ro-form on Italian territory, when chased by tho Papal 
troops! Rattazzi sent pressing messages to the National 
Committee to rise at any cost; he sent them funds and 
promised arms; Ît was perhaps st his instigation that 
12,000 Romans petitioned for Italian intervention in the 
interests of order* To preserve the fiction of a spon- 
taneous Roman movement, he promoted the formation of a 
“Roman Legion,” nominally formed of cxilea, whoso vagazies 
diseredited the whole movement, and did more than anything 
else to spoîl the chances of a successful rising at Rome® 
Rattazzi still hoped to avoid a collision with France. 
The French government might have small respect for the 
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wishes of the Romana; but if a rising at the door af the 
Vatican scemed to endanger tho Papacy, France, he hopod, 
would recognize the plea for Italian interference to save the 
Pope from danger and securo the freedom of hia spiritual 
authority. He was probably, in spite of subsequent denials, 
willing if necessary to have a mixed ocenpation; but at this 
moment he was determined to resist at any cost one of 
French troops only. War at all events, even if it meant 
bankruptey, pipa rchabilitato tho monarchy and draw tho 
nation together. Ho was sounding Prussia as to the chanoes 
of her support? and he seems to have sent Prim to Spain 
to stir a militery revolution, which would keep the Spanish 
ultramontanes engaged at home! He had good ground 
however for hoping that France would not stand in the 
vwey. The Emperor was still friendly, painfully anzious to 
avoid the trap of another oxpedition to Rome, ready to 
welcome Italian intervention, if the Popo could bs persuaded 
to ask for it. IF French troopa went to Rome, it might 
mean war with Italy, possibly with Prussia, st all eventa 
a repetition of the diplomatic embarrassments which had 
barassed him since 18564 The Liberals in his cabinet 
emphasized the perils of intervention, and Rouher, though 
ho now favoured it, urgod that it should bo mado jointly by 
the two Powers" When Rattazzi sent Nigra, tho Italian 
minister at Paris, to Biarritz to say that the danger of a 
republican rising at Rome might force his government to 
intervene (October 4), the Emperor promised that he would 
take no step without consulting Italy. If Rattazzi is to bo 
believed, he gava his consent to an Italian occupation. 

But when the raiders secmed to hold their own, and the 
panic grew at Rome, the Catholic demand for intervention 
became clamorons; the Pope, though ho regarded the 
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Emperor as 8 traitor, wrote to remind him of the help he 
had promised, if danger threatened; Rattazzi's rumoured 
efforts to obtain Prussian support irritated him; and he 
sent a threatening message to Florence (October 11), that 
if the govemment could not guard the frontier, he might be 
compelled to act. Victor Emmanuel sent back a apirited 
reply that if France violated the Convention and sent troops 
to Rome, Italy would at once oecupy part of the Papal 
States. His strong stand seems to have shaken the Em- 
peror's resolution, and it was not till his cabinet put strong 
pressuro on him, that Napoleon decided to intervene, and sent 
a more peremptory message that, unless Rattazzi put down 
the volunteers sternly and at once, Franco would compel Italy 
to respect the Convention.' It was ostonsibly an ultimatum. 
Rattazzi and the majority of his colleagues refused to be 
coerced, and whether the Romans rose or not, urged an 
oceupation of Rome at any cost! They found themselves 
blocked by the King's veto. Victor Emmanuel's policy at 
this juncture is not the least mystery of the tine. He had 
always beon lukowarm for Remo; his adventurotus programmo 
of three years before had borne Dead Ses fruit; disappoînt- 
ment and sickness had made him eautious, and now at the 
Council  peering (October 19) he declared against inter- 
vention® And yet on this very day he telegraphed to the 
Emperor that if the French landed at Civita Vecchia, ho 
would st once cross the frontier. It even seems that an 
order to pass ii was sent to the troopa, and as rapidly 
countermanded' But whatever may be the undisclosed 
seorets of the crisis, there can be little doubt that it was the 
King's opposition that compelled Rattazzi, hopeless and 
weary of his task, to resign. 

Had Rattazzi carried the day, tho Italians would pro- 
bably have gono to Rome without more than an angry 
protest from France. Though his cabinet had decided to 
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intervena, the Emperor was still hesitating, tortured with 
doubt, hoping thet the Italian government would suppress 
tho volunteers, casting about for any compromise that would 
give him a chance of backing out from the expedition* A 
few days later Italy's chance had gone, and new eventa had 
forced che Emperors hand. On October 22 Garibaldi, 
inopportuné as ever, appeared st Florence. While nine 
ships of war blockaded him at Caprera, ho had mado a 
wonderful escape in a little boat. When he arrived at 
Florence, tho country was without a responsible goverm- 
ment, for Rattazzi'a cabinet was only carrying on the 
administration pending the appointment of their successore, 
and Cialdini, who, as a person acceptable to the Left, had 
been commissioned to form a cabinet, was still looking 
about for colleagues. Cialdini was determined to fight, if 
the French landed at Civita Vecchia; but he still hoped that 
an arrangement was possiblo, and he tried through Crispi 
to persuade Garibaldi to keep in the background. But 
when Garibaldi refused, he dared not arrest him, and with 
Rattazzis inexplicable connivance Garibaldi left for the 
frontier. Perhape the ex-premier hopsd that “he might 
find a French bullet”; if another and more suspicious 
version be true, he had allowed him to be promised the 
support of tho government Next day (October 23) Gari- 
baldi crossed the frontier at Passo Corese. 

On the evening before the long locked-for rising broke 
out at Rome, The Romans had shaken themselves out of 
their lethargy, and slowly and patiently the conspiratore 
with their lives in their hands hed matured their schemes, 
They had over a thousand young men eager to fight, and 
an indefinito number of sympathisors, who would havo 
thrown in their lot at the first success. Among the poorer 
classes at all events the current set strongly for the nation- 
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alists, and an insurreetion, which could hold its own for a 
day, would probably have found ss general support as the 
Republic of 1849 had had. So far as numbers went, there 
‘was a fair chance of success. The Papalist garrison was small 
and half-hearted; and the conspirators had accomplices, who 
betrayed every plan of the government. Allthat was wanted 
was arms, But a serios of miscarriages wrecked every attempt 
to smuggle them in, and the few that were collected were 
discovered by the police. On the evening of Cotober 22 
the barracks of the hated and brutal Zousves were blown 
up, though few lives were lost. Eight hundred insurgents, 
vith a few revolvers and bombs, captured one of the gates 
and advanced on the Capitol, but before night they were 
easily driven back and the gate retaken. And though the 
temper of the people was up, and on the 25th there was a 
last fioreo strugglo în tho Trastovaro, it was an offort of 
despair, and the chance of a Roman rising had passed. 
Garibaldi's escape and the Roman rising made French 
intervention almost inevitable. Despite their easy victory 
on the 22nd, the Papalists were panie-stricken. They 
doubted whether they could make an effective opposition 
to Garibaldi, they knew that, if Italian troops advanced, 
resistance meant only useless bloodshed. Tho cry of the 
French Catholics for intervantion grew more threatening 
than ever. The Emperor was tom with indecision; three 
times in twenty-four hours, it is said, the orders to 
the flest at Toulon were changed. It was not till the 
26th that he yielded to the pressure, and 22,000 men 
sailed from Toulon for Civita Vecchia Would Italy 
assert her independenco of him and advance her troops? 
Cialdini had abandoned his attempts to form a cabinet, and. 
Menabrea had taken office on the 27th with a ministry 
talzen from the extremer section of the Right, Ir was “a 
salvage cabinet” to rescue what it could in Italy’ terrible 
crisis. Garibaldi’. presence at tho front had doubled the 
determination of the Party of Action, and the landing of the 
French troops made a collision almost inevitable. If Gari- 
baldi were beaten by the French, the government must 
either protect his retreat with the inevitablo sequel of a war 
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with France, or leave him to his fate and face the risk of a 
revolution Its difficultios were inoreased by the impossi- 
bility of mobilizing an effective force. The strength of the 
army had been so reduced, that it was with difficulty that 
12,000 men could be collected on the frontier. The natural 
tendencies of the cabinet ware Conservative, and Manabrea 
at once issued a proclamation against the volunteera, dsclar- 
ing that Italy must abide by her engagements, and avoid a 
“fratricidel war” with Franco. But he could not brook the 
affront to Italian dignity, and on the day on which he took 
office, he telegraphed to Paris that if the French landed, the 
Italian troops would cross the frontier, as s protest agninst. 
France infraction of the Convention, though they would 
be careful to avoid collision with the Emperor's troops.' 
Hsd he hesitated, the temper of the country would have 
forced his band. The landing of the French expedition had 
stirred an angry spirit of defiance, and the proclamation 
against the volunteers seemed to mske the government the 
Emperor accomplice, At Milan and Florence and Turin 
there were threstening movements of a half-republican 
colour. Tho Moderates themselves retoried on tho cabinet 
that a war with France was less fratricidal than a conflict 
with the volunters. Tho government had villingly or 
unwillingly to go with the tide, and on October 30, the day 
on which the French reached Rome, the Italian troops 
crossed the frontier North and South, 

The sequel depended on Garibaldi's fate When he 
arrived on the frontier av Terni (October 22), he found 
everything in confusion. The volunteers were disconraged 
and demoralized by the blunders of their commanders, A 
few volunteers under the brothers Cairoli, who made a 
bravo attempt to carry arms into Rome, were attacked on 
the Monti Parioli, two miles outside the city, and hardly 
mado their way back. And though the Papal towns were 
as nationalist in sympathy as the villages were Papalist, 
they had no power to help. Hastily colleeting 7000 men 
8t Passo Corese, Garibaldi advanced to attack the old 
feudal castle of Monte Rotondo, an important position 
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thirteen miles from. Rome, commanding the railway and 
the roads along the Tiber. The castle had only 300 in its 
garrison, but it taxed all tho resources of the volunteers, 
Garibaldis hand had lost its cunning; in the place of his 
old lieutenante, three cf them now generals in the army, 
he had young Menotti and others of equal incapacity. 
Most of his mon wore sound, but his force had its complo- 
ment of cowarda, of republicans who thought moro of politics 
than fighting, of advanturera bent on pillage* Though the 
better of the volunteers dashed themselves against the strong 
walls of the castle (October 25-26), it took nineteen hours 
fighting to capture it. The loss of Monte Rotendo spread 
consternation again at Rome, It was not yet known whether 
tho French would sail, and tho Papalista hastily ovacuated 
the country up to the walls of the city, allowing the volun- 
teers to oecnpy Viterbo and Velletri. Garibaldi moved on 
towards Rome, his advance delayed by the heavy rains and 
the erhaustion of his men, and on the zoth he was almost 
under the walls. For a moment, deceived by a false report 
that another rising was imminent in the city, he planned 
an attack on the strong ontpost of Monto Mario. But as 
the hope of afrising ebbed, he saw that his position was 
‘untenable. Even if he could have entered the city east of 
the Tiber it woull have been a mousetrap, and his only 
strategy was to return to Monte Rotondo and call up the 
remainder of the volunteers! But necessary as the retreat 
may have been, it caused a grave and mutinous spirit among 
his men. Impatienco at not attacking Rome, hopalesanoss 
of the issue, fears after the King's proclamation that they 
might find themselves between two fires, perhaps republican 
intrigues made insubordination run riot through the undis 
ciplicod force, and in two days 2000 had deserted* 

4 Cavallotti, op. cit, 598, 600; Garibaldi, Memorie, 438-439; Riv. ator. dl 
risorg. IL. 139. 

3 Garibaldi, cp. cîl., 440-443; Guersoni, op. eit., IL 525-527. This ia more 
probabile than the explanation given in Mazzini, Opere, XV. Luviii, that the 
retreat was dus to Menabren'a ration. 

3 Guerzoni, ap. eîl., IL 527-529; Tisaroni, L'Italia, INI. 100; Adamoli, 
op. cit, 345:371-372 ; Mazio, Mazzini, 445 ; Cavallotti, op. cit., 614. Garibaldi 
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The position at Monte Rotondo was untenable, The 
French hed arrived, and though Garibaldi in his unreason- 
ing optimism was confident that they would not attack, 
their presence at Rome at all events left the Papalista free to 
take the field, and Monte Rotondo could casily bo captured 
with artillery. The Italian government had stopped rein- 
forcements and provisions at the frontier, and it was 
impossible to check desertions, when a few miles of road took 
tha faint-hearted into safety across the border. Garibaldi 
decided to march to Tivoli, where he would find reinforce- 
ments, and with his back to the Apennines could wait his 
time or organise guorilla fighting. It was a dangerous 
march, for it exposed bis fiank to the advancing enemy; but 
had his careful precautions to cover it been exscuted, or 
had he marched promptly, he would have reached Tivoli in 
safety. But his officers failed to carry out their instruo- 
tions, and an ill-timed deference to his son delayed the 
march by some hours. The nationalists at Rome sent him 
full details of the French plan of attack, but ho refused to 
believe them, and marched into a trap at the little village 
of Mentana!” Surprised in a bad position and out-generalled, 
the soco volunteer made a poor defence against an equal 
number of Papalists, till Garibaldi rallied them to a fine 
bayonet charge, and they were pressing the enemy bard, 
when the French in the second line came up.* The volun- 
tera fought well, but they were now outnumberod by two to 
one, and the deadly fire of the chassepots mowed them down. 
By 4.0 rx. the battle was lost, and though the French did 
not dare to enter Mentana that day, the bulk of the volun- 
teers were in retreat to the frontier. 

Garibaldi had blunderod as politician and as general, 
and his foolhardiness wrought an unrelieved disaster. Men- 
tana was a great moral blow to Italy. It had no glory, for 
the volunteers showed little of the spirit that won Calatafimi 
and the Volturno, and the campaign hed been a seriea of 
military mistakes Iv raised the prestige of the Papacy; i 

1 The ancient Nomentum, tha birthplsoe of Crescentius, and tho spet 
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humiliated Italy; it left behind the seed of civil dissension 
and foreign complication But the prevailing feeling at the 
moment was ons of passionate wrath with France. The 
country writhed in ita impotenca to avenge French insults; 
riots and cries for war with France at Milan, demonstrationa 
against tho priosts at Verona and Padua, talk: of boyootting 
French goods were symptoms of the fever that convulsed 
the country. “The chassepots have done marvels” the 
French general reported; and the taotless' phrase started 
the suspicion that one object of the expedition hed been to 
test the now French weapon. The goverument, knowing 
that with ite slender foroes a war with France courted 
disastor, thought that its only policy was to svoid collizion 
and give the French no pretext for remaining. It refused 
to receive the unanimous plebiscites for annexation which 
had been voted at Viterbo and Velletri, and whose accept- 
ance France threatened to make a casus delli The Italian 
troops hastily evacuated Papal territory; and the govern- 
ment arrested Garibaldi and sent him to Caprera, But it 
asked thet Franco should koop hor plodgoa and withdraw 
her troops. The Emperor would have gladiy consented; 
the French Liberals cheered for Garibaldi in his hearing, 
and Jules Favre told the Chamber that the army bad 
picked up piecsa of the Fneyelical for wadding to îts 
chassepols. But Mentana had raised tho hopes of the 
Catholios, and the clericals clamoured for France to recover 
Bologns and Ancona for tha Pope, The Emperor hoped 
to rid himself of responsibility by calling a Conference of 
the Powers to arbitrato between Rome and Italy. But, 
except Spain, nobody courted the ungrateful task; it was felt 
that “ France wanted Europe to endorse her own mistakes”; 
Prussia rejoiced in the entanglement, as a pledge of security 
to herself; Italy, though che dared not reject the principle 
of the Conference, did hor best to mako it impossible. 
While the negotistions were dragging along, the French 
Chamber debated the recent erpedition Thiers’ bitter 
hatred of Italy found a ready response, and Rouber, fearing 
that the Chamber might censura the govemment for not 
going far enough to glut the passion to humiliate Italy, 
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smothered his real convictions” and declared that “ France 
would never allow Italy to soizo Rome” Rouher won a 
vote of confidence for the govemment, but he helped to dig 
a gulf betwsen France and Italy, which France was bitterly 
to rue, Menabres saw that Rouher's bluuder had turned 
the controversy în favour of Italy, and demanded the 
formal disavowal of his speech. Tho French apologized for 
hard words that Rouher had used against the King, and 
explained away his donial of Italian claims. But the Em- 
peror dared not offend the Catholics by withdrawing his 
protsetion of the Pope, and though bis troops left Rome 
before tho end of the year, they only rotired to Civita 
Vecchia 
* Castelli, ep. cik, IT. 330 
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‘Rovrez'8 defiance could not bo forgiven Amid all the 
depression and shame there was no thought of surrendering 
the claims to Rome; and a motion in the Chamber which, 
though reafirming them, condemned Mentana and sesmed 
‘an insufficient assertion of national rights, was defeated by a 
majority of two (December 22, 1867). The division implied 
a vota of no confidence, and Menabrea resigned. But the 
bostile majority had been mado up from sections of all par- 
ties; and anzxious as the Crispi wing of the Left was to 
take office, it found itself deserted by the Party of Action 
on the Extreme Left, disgusted by Crispî's tricks and ambi- 
guitiea in the autumn. They warned him that, unlezs he 
abandoned “the butcher of Aspromonte,” and sided frankly 
with them, they would attack bim;* and their defection 
paralyzed the Rattazzi-Crispi coalition. The Moderato Right 
were torn by the feud between the Permanent and the Cor- 
sorteria. ‘There was in fine no alternative to Menabroa, and 
he took office again with a reformed cabinet (January 5, 
1868). But though the new ministry had shed ita more 
reactionary members, it was still the most Conservative that 
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the kingdom had seen. Menabrea was a Savoyard, who had 
bsen an ardent patriot and Liberal in 1848, who had spoken 
oî “the ennoblement of labour” and presched "a liberalism 
that respected wealth but compelled it to be generoua”; but 
in the ’s0s he hed gravitated to the Extreme Right, and 
though he had accepted Unity, and refused to abandon Italy 
when his native province was ceded, his instineta in home 
policy now were Conservative, almost renctionary. Round 
him gathered the remnants of the old Right, esger for recon- 
ciliation with the Paprey, anxious, if it could ba avoided, 
not to go to Rome, suspicious more or less of free institu- 
tions, and dreading the demooratic spirit to which tho 
maladroit leading of the Left had given a erude and dangerous 
aspoct. With them was a section of the Consorteria, whose 
dislike of Liberalism was only less than its venom against 
Piedmont," and the half-converted partisans of the fallen 
dynasties, who though they had surrendered any hope of 
restoration, retained much of the spirit of the old rule. 
Mentana indesd had produced a general reaction against 
liberty. The Moderate press clatnoured for a suspension of 
the constitutionRepression and ooercion, police inquisi- 
tion, prosecutions of the press marked the abandonment of 
the Liberal policy, to which, in spite of small occasional aber- 
rationa, the new kingdom had been faithful The executive 
was largely directed by generals; judges were changed, papers 
were sequestrated, democratic societios were broken up. 
An evangelica] pastor at Leghorn was prosecuted for spesk- 
ing aguinst tho Papaoy; and the socioty of the Liberal 
clergy at Naples was not allowed to meet. A cabinet 
with such x policy could only look to be tolerated by the 
Chamber. It had few reel friends, Both sections of the 
Left and their allies in the Centre were bitterly. opposed. 
‘The Permanent had voted against Menabrea in December, 
and despite Minghetti!s efforts to win ît for the government, 
rofused to support a ministry whose Roman policy was s0 
wesk Men liko Lanza, Sella, La Marmora, whose sym- 
pathios were lergely with the Pertnanent, were more hostile 
than friendly; and all who followed che Cavourian tradition, 
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angrily resented the decline from their dead lesdera high 
faith in liberty. But though the great majority were agreed 
in their suspicion of the government, nobody saw what to 
put in its place. Parliament had learnt wisdom from the 
succession of crises, and preferred to tolerato Monabroa, 
rather than provoke another change of ministry or plunge 
into the unknown of an election. An appeal to the country 
might bring the Left and Centre into power; and men, who 
cared for the oredit of the government, might well prefer 
Mensbrea's mild dragooning to the trickery of Orispi or 
Rattazzi! It was thia feeling, that allowed the ministry to 
westher for a timo the storm that burst on the question of 
the Tobacco Monopoly. 

The sale of tobacco had long been a government mono- 
poly in all or most parte of Italy, and the system, which was 
practically equivalent to an excise, had been maintained by 
the new kingdom, Cambray-Digny, Menabres's minister 
of financo, saw a chance of filling the depleted exchequer 
for a moment by farming tho monopoly in exchange for an 
advanca of 180,000,000 lire, Lanza exposed the economie 
unsoundness of the scheme, and pointed out that there was 
no sound middle course between sbandoning the monopoly 
and retaining complete governmental management. But 
attention concentrated less on the economic objections, than 
on the suspicion that corrupt influences had been at work, 
and tbat the state had been cajoled into a bad bargain. 
The shares of the bank, which had the promise of the lesa, 
rose at once nearly 70 per cent.;* thera were grave sus- 
picions that King and ministers were interested* and that 
bribery had been freely at work in the Chamber. The bill 
passed in spite of Lanza's and Selle's unanswerable criticism 
and the strong opposition of Permanent and Left (August 8, 
1868). But the rumours of corruption grew, and in the 
followiag June Crispi and Lobbia, a deputy of the Left, 
charged certain members of the Right with having a 
corrupt interest in the lense, Ten days later Lobbia was 
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stabbed in a Florentino alloy and slightly wounded (Juno 
15, 1869). The incident seemed to confirm the suspicions, 
and Lobbia bscame the hero of the opposition. The govem- 
ment retaliated by charging Lobbia and others with 
fraudulent simulation of the crime; but though they were 
convicted by a lower court, tho sentenco was rovorsed on 
appeal, and a parliamentary commission of inquiry to a 
certain oxtent supported Lobbia'a charges. In the absence 
of definite proof, the historian is bound to share the sus- 
‘picions of the time, that Lobbin was the victim of the men 
he had exposed 
The scandal was the last blow to the ministry. Mene- 
brea, sensible of bis wosknoss had been trying to win the 
Permanent since the spring of 1868. And though the 
mutual jealousies of Piedmontese and non-Piedmontesa 
were patent or latent in every political question, ita sym- 
pathies were at bottom with the Right San Martino 
would have no compromise with the corrupt and factious 
‘ministry, but ho found himself deserted by the bulk of his 
followers, and a “ ministry of roconciliation” after tho King's 
own heart had been formed (May 1869), But no coalition 
could save Menabrea’s majority after tho Lobbia incident. 
The various sections of the opposîtion combined to 
Lanza for the Presidency of the Chamber, and the minis- 
terial candidato was defested by forty votes (November 
1869). This made Lanza's claims to offica irresistible; he 
was the only man, who could hopo to win enough follow- 
ing from the moderate wings of both Right and Left to 
command a majority. But the King kicked strongly and 
persistently against the prieks. Ho tried to retain some 
of the retiring ministers in office at court, and when at 
last ho sulleniy gave way, a now and greater dissension 
arose, Lanza insisted that the government should practice, 
in Sella's phrase, “economy to the bone,” and this meant 
a Ierge reduetion in the army and navy budget, The King 
stoutly fought against it; he tried every ministerial alter- 
native to Lanza, he threatened to sabdicate, perhaps to 
suspend the constitution' But it was clear that the 
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Chamber would have no minister but Lanza, and after 
nearly a month of crisis he took office with Sella and 
Visconti-Venosta as bis principal colleagues (December 14). 

Lanza thus came into office pledged above all things to 
economy. “We watch our expenses” he told parliament, 
“through a misera spectaclea” Ho was “convincod that a 
country, which comes to bankruptey in timo of peace, can- 
not recover for many generetions,”” and he hoped to econo- 
mise 23,000,000 lire on the army and navy. Ho had 
public opinion with him; since Custozza and Lissa the 
country had lost its pride in the army, and not all the 
heroism, which the soldiers had shown in the cholero 
epidemic of 1867, had restored their popularity. In vain 
Cialdini and Bixio urgod tho danger of leaving the country 
undefended, while Europe was heaving with premonitions of 
war; in vain the King tried to Keep the army strong for a 
more adventurous policy. “You are afraid of dying of 
hunger”” said Cialdini, “I fear being strangled” But the 
majority shared the ministere' paramount dread of bank- 
ruptcy, and though Sella only succeeded in carrying a petty 
oconomy of 15,000,000, it brought Italy a little noarer 
equilibrium. 

Outside parliament Lanza had to face the discontent 
that had been growing step by step with the ever more 
crying incapacity of government and parliament. Below 
the political movement lay the strugglo for bread; and tho 
gloom despened, as the hopes of 1860 went cut, and tares 
grew, and the price of bread rose with the paper currehey, 
and the expected good times seomed to fade away. “They 
promised us that Vietor Emmanuel would make us all rich, 
and we are poor as ever," said a working woman in the Scuth, 
There the cholera created a revolutionary feeling of despair, 
and in several towns tho people massacred the men, who, 
they thought, had poisoned their food. In South and North 
alike the half-starved labourere, tho disappointod artisans, 
each in their way began to look for help outside parliament. 
The same phenomena, which had produced brigandage in 
Romagna in 1850-52 and in the South since the annera- 
tion, led to anarchist movements bare and there among the 
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miserable agricultural labourers, There were risings against 
the grist-tax in Romagna, perhaps fomented by the pieni 
even before it came into force at the beginning of 1869. 
Even in quiet Piedmont there was a silent combination of 
the peasants to refusa to pay it. There was probably little 
or no connection between the anarchist riots and the re- 
publican propagandism, that found its strength among the 
artisans' The working men's societies were beginning to 
feel their strength, and reconnecting the links with Mazzini, 
which they had never entirely broken. Mazzini bad re 
turned to pure republicanism; he was suffering from acute 
nervous disorder, with a monomaniac belief that revolution 
was always imminent, ond proclaiming that in the throne 
lay the roots of Italy/s ill, It was a surface analysis, but 
the discontent, which in 1866 had hesitated to break with 
tho King, was now to a considerable extent frankly repub- 
lican. Garibaldi gave a hesitatiny sdhesion, and his inffuenoe 
swayed the Southern Freemasons, of whom ho was Grand 
Oriont* Ropublicanism had a footing in tho rank-and-filo of 
the army, especially among the non-commissioned officera; 
some deputies of the Left enconraged it seoretly, and Nicotera, 
and perhaps the Extreme Left 83 a body, joined Mazzini's 
“Republican Allianee” in 18694 Juries scquitted repub- 
lican papers; the press lampooned King and princes; er- 
volunteers were secretly drilling. In 1868 and 1869 
Mazzini was impationt for a rising, and in tho spring of 
1870 there were petty outbreaks in various centres, espe- 
cially in Emilia, whose seriousness lay in the evidence of 
complicity smong the garrisona In May a band of 300 
Garibaldians proelaimed the republic at Maida in Calabria, 
and the young Garibaldis seemed disposed to join it, but 
like the outbreaks in the North, it rapidly collapsed. 
Mazzini was still undismayed, and after a futile effort to 
stir the Genoese to revolt, he turned his thoughts to Sicily, 
vhere he intended to use against his own countrymen the 
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arms which Bismarck had promised him! It marks the 
last stage of his decline from patriot to conspirator; and it 
was well for him, that whilo making his way to Palermo in 
disguise, the government arrested him and imprisoned him 
at Gaeta (August 1870). 


Probably the movement was at no time so serious ss 
the country fearel, and after the small outbresks in the 
spring there was no more evidence of sedition în the army. 
A6 this time at all events the social troubles and their sequel 
were less urgent than the relations of church and state, of 
Italy and tho Papaoy. It was one of the many evil results 
of Mentana, that it half discouraged the Italiana in their 
aspirations for Rome. Victory had restored to the Pope 
much of his prestige ; his government hsd crushed rebellion 
in the city, and it claimed, though falsely, that its troopa had 
beaten Garibaldi at Mentana before the French came up. 
Jn truth however the Temporal Power was in worse case 
than ever. Austria under its Protestant premier Beust had 
become openly hostile, had torn up the Concordat and sane- 
tioned mixed marriages. Though Bismarek was bumouring 
the Papacy, it was only to win the Catholics of South 
Germany and play the diplomatico game of the moment. 
The Pope's own little army was hopelessly demoralized; and 
though France was at his feet, he Enew that at any moment 
tho wind might chungo at Paris Ho confossed that ho had 
only Providence to protect him, provoking Clarendon's retort 
that Providence had indeed worked miraeles in the past ten 
years, but all in favour of Italy. 

But despondeney had settled on the land. The states- 
men of Right and Left alike, much as they might press for 
a return to the Convention, dared not break with France; 
Lanza, La Marmora, Menabreo, Rattazzi wero at ono in giving 
up all hope of going soon to Kome* The devotes nation- 
alists held more and more alcof from public life. The 
Menabrea cabinet, though the Chamber forced it to make 
ecelesiastios linble to conscription (May 1869), allowed the 
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new bishops, some of them men whose bigotry and cruelty 
the pages of Farini and Gennarelli had made infamous, to 
erush the Liberal clorgy and flaunt their luxury în the face 
of the poverty-stricken people. Still the despondency was 
only temporary. All know that it was only the hand of 
France, that stayed the Temporal Power from its fall; that 
even if Florence remained the seat of government, even if 
the Leonino City were left to the Popo in absolute sovercignty, 
‘Rome must be added to Italy, so soon as France of free will 
or nocessity withdrow hor veto. It was a question perbape 
of life or death. Sooner or later, as Sella said, the Tamporal 
Power must destroy Italy or Îtaly destroy the Temporal 
Power. Italy could never, except under constraint, tolerate 
in her midst a medieval government, an unbending enemy 
of her free institutions, a busy sower of sedition The 
Liberal Churchmen still preached, thongh with foeble voice, 
that “the fall of the Temporal Power would be the exalta- 
tion of tho Church”; that the Papacy must surrender its 
tomporal dominion, or face a now schism, which might tear 
Italy from her. 

But Rome kept true to her policy of defiance. She was 
gathering berself together for one great essay of strength 
in the (Ecumenical Council of the bishops of the Catholie 
church. The Council, the first (Ecumenical that had met 
since that of Trent, had been projected as early as 1864 with 
tho origina] ocbjoot of deliberating on the position of the 
church. But several years before it met, it was clear that 
the Ultramontanes would seize the opportunity to proclaim 
the dogma of the Infallibility of the Pope. Infallibility was 
an ancient doetrine, which had slumbered at times, when 
forces within or without the church were too strong for its 
acceptance, but had reappeared whenever the Pops's power 
was in the ascendant. At all events there was nothing novel 
in it, and its final promulgation as a dogma might have 
excited little notice but for that which was bound up with it. 
But it was part of the same policy, that hed dictated the 
Syllabus, and tha governmenta and the Liberal Catholies 
feared that it would be followed by the conversion of the 
condemnations of the Syllabus into affirmative and dogmatie 
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propositions! Tho principlea of froe gorornment would bo- 
come anathema to every Catholic, and the new dogma would 
hurl defiance at the govamments, at the foes and lukewarm 
friends of the Temporal Power, by asserting the authority of 
the Pope in all its medieval plenitude. “The reconciliation 
of the Papacy with modern civilization,” said a book of the © 
time which was approved by the Curia, “ia a damnable 
horeay ”; and it maintained that tho Popo had tho right to 
depose kings, thst he was supreme over tempora] sovereigns, 
and that therefore clerical privilegos oxistod by a higher 
right than by the grace of the state. Sentimenta like these 
probably represented the view of an extreme sestion only, 
but the fear that -Papal Infallibility would mako every 
Catholic a potential rebel, and that principles incompatiblo 
with modern civilization would become binding on all 
Catholics, troubled the laity and the governments of all 
Catholio Europe. It was in vain that the wiser apologista 
of the new dogma declared that the Pope's infallibility 
would ertend to matters of faith and morsla only; it was 
obviously impossible t0 defino their limits, and iv was seen 
how easily the Pope's binding pronouncements might cross 
tho lino that parted things spiritual and civil? “It has 
become evident st last,” suid Dupanloup, “that every 
Catholie, whose actions are ruled by the faith he profosses, 
is a born enemy of the state, since he finds himself bound 
in eonscionce to contribute, so far as in him lies, to the 
subjection of all nations and kings to the Roman Poutiff"* 
Especialiy when in the spring of 1870 the authoritative 
Schema De Ercksi& clsimed tho supremacy of tho Papacy in 
all things pertinent to the discipline and government of the 
church * the civil powers dreaded the tremendous wespon 


1 Civiltà Cuttaliea ot Febraary 6, 1869 ; Cosconi, Concile, LIL 208, 211. Sea 
abore, p. 273 n. 

1 Tho Faculty of Thoology si Minich told Hobenloho ihab among the 
parthans of Infallibility there were about twenty theories as (0 the signi. 
dance of ex cattedird. Manning laid dowm that the Popo alone could defin 
when he spoke ex catledrd: aliena Council, 800. 

4 Friedrich, Dovumenti sd Wustrendsm conolium voticanim, IL 388, 
quoted in Arthur, The Pore, IL 265; Cecconî, op. sit, IV. 450-455» 

4 Pomponi Leto, Vatiesn Conai, 84-89. 
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of offence that Rome was forging. In France the Gallican 
laity and tho Liberal Catholics of Montalembert's school 
protested against the new “absolutism” of Rome; there 
were threats of schism among the Eastern Cstholies; in 
Germany Dillinger and his followers aitacked the ultra 
montane “striggle against the general conscience and 
sontiment of right"; in Italy the remaining Liberal priesta 
and the laity of every school watched with anxiety this 
latest move of the defenders of tho Tomporal Power, The 
governments shared the unessiness of the laity. Prussia 
protested; Beust threatened that if tha Council confirmed 
the Syllabus, he would forbid its publication; Bavaria asked 
the Powers to take collective action to curb the Council 
The French government enocuraged tho bishops to opposo 
the new dogma; and the Emperor would probably have 
tbreatenod to witkdraw his troops, if the Council pro- 
claimed Infallibility; but only one minister supported him, 
and Paris confinod itself to disregarded proteste! So 
threstening however was the outlook, as the dissatisfaction 
of the governments showed itself, and it became certain 
that there would be strong opposition to the new dogma 
within the Council itself, that its promoters wished to avoid 
putting it to the voto of tho Council, and havo it pro- 
claimed ez cathedra* The 150 bishops of the opposition, 
led by Dupanlonp and Darboy and Strossmayer, stood high 
in learuing and in the importance of their sess; they repre- 
sented Paris and Milan and Turin and a great slice of 
Catholic Germany; but they were powerless before the 
erowd of titular and minor bishops, the untiring and un- 
serupulous mancsuvres of the Curia, and their own exceed- 
ing reluetence to break with the Pope, Still it was not till 
July 1870, seven months after the Council first mot, that 
the Ultramontanes triumphed, and the Pope's Infallibility 
was proclaimed at Rome on the day after that on which war 
wss declarod between France and Germany (July 20)? The 

1 Olivier, L'eglise, LL 30-34; IL 126-128 213; Arthur, Tha Popq IL 192- 
194; Jolee Farre, Rome, 26-28. 

1 Balan, Continuasione, IL 935 ; Cooconi, op. cit., IIL ara. 

* 451 bishops voted for, 88 (including ouly 4 Italinne, except titalars) 
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(Ecumenical Council must be counted among the causes 
that destroyod tho Tomporal Power. It made every govorn- 
ment in Europe suspicious of ultramontanism, and hence- 
forth no zeal for Catholicism would prompt them to defend 
the Pope. It might scem to the French statesmen or to 
Biamarek a political nocessity of the moment to protect 
him, but they did so to serve their own game. Il needed 
only a great European catsclysm to leave the Papacy stranded 
and friondloss, Such a cataclysm was sppronohing. 


It was obvious after 1866 that war between France and 
Prussia was almost inevitable. France was sore and smart- 
ing with Sadowa and tho failure of her diplomaey. The 
treaties between Prussia and the South German states were 
made publio in the spring of 1867, and seomed a gago of 
dofianco that Franco was rondy to pick up. The Emporer 
‘was probably opposed to war, he wanted to be on good terms 
with Prussia, and hoped to scothe the irritationof France by 
the old device of rounding off her frontiera But the Lux- 
emburg question brought the countries within an ace of war 
(March 1867), and though the danger passed away, it was 
only for the moment, Mentana did something to restore 
French prestige, and “the chassgot bullets rioocheted into 
Germany.” But Franos could not lightly look forward to a 
great war without allie. Her natural friends wero Austria 
and Italy; Austria, because she wanted revenge, Italy because 
of her deference to France, both because they looked to a 
war to regnin tho prestige they had lost in 1866, Alresdy 
in 1867 there appear to have been nogotistions at Vienna 
and Floronco, but Beust refused to bind Austria, oxoopt in 
the avent of Russia siding with Prussia and threatening 
Austria'a position in tha Fast! The negotiations were 
resumed in the summer of 1868 by a private correspond- 
ence between the Emperor, Beust, and Victor Emmanuel , 
and tho King, keoping his government for a time in 
ignorance of them, warmly supported the plana for a triple 
allianco. Rattazzi, still his privato advisar, urged that Italy 


* Beust, Menoira, ILL 172-173; Tax{le-Delord, Scormd Empire, V. 205-207. 
Boe Diamilla-Muller, op. cit, gal. 
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must choose between taking a part in the coming struggle 
or risking being eaten up by the victor. The King was 
eager to vipo off the stein of Custozza and repay tho debt 
of Solferino; soldier more than politician, he thought that 
no September Convention, no Montana could cancel what 
was due for the French blood shed on the Lombard plains. 
Ho would, had ho had the power, ave flown to the help of 
France for pure chivalry. 

But there were few in Italy, who shared his good-will to 
her. Public opinion would probably have welcomed an 
alliance with Austria, for after the cession of Venetia there 
vas nothing, except the minor questions of the Tyrol and 
Istria, to cause friction with her; and it was recognized on 
both sides that Austria and Italy were now natural allies, 
with a common liberaliam, a common struggle with ultra- 
montanism. But any allianco with France was certain to 
be intensely unpopular. Italy chafed under the taunt that 
she was “a prefecture of France” “The chassepots of 
Mentana,” said Pepoli, “have dealt a mortal blow to the 
alliance of the two countries;” Rouher's “never” had 
thrown Italy into the arms of Franco's enemies, and the 
cheers with which the Crown Prince of Prussia was wel- 
somed at Florenco in 1868 showed which way opinion 
lesned. Economists presched against any war with its 
almost inevitable sequel of bankraptey, but if war there 
must be, Italians would range themselves mora readily with 
the maker of German unity than with the hated protectresa 
of the Temporal Power, The only friends of Franco were 
in the court and military party and among the extremer 
Conservative. Manabrea and some of his collengues, when 
the King laid his plans before them! would gladly have 
followed him into a Franco-Austrian alliance; but they 
knew how isolated they were, and that the only chance of 
winning public opinion to it was to drive a bard bargain 
‘with both countries Thoy mado it a sine gui non of 
alliance that France should return to the September Con- 
vention and evacuato Civita Vecchia, Thoy asked that the 


* About August or September 1868; Guiccioli, up. ei, L 242, la wrong in 
saying it was not LN Tuna 1869. 
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three powers should combine on a common candidate for 
the Papacy after Pius' doath, thot Austria should codo part 
of the Tyrol, and that Italy should be allowed to form a 
naval station in Tunis Beust was willing to grant all the 
Italian demands; he warmly urged that Italy should be 
allowed to oceupy Papal territory, and was willing to rectify 
the frontier in the Tyrol, perhaps also in the Esstem Alps! 

But the negotiations shipwrecked on the stubbom 
refusal of France to desert the Pope. The Emperor was 
still clear-sighted ; "the occupation of Merico and Rome,” 
ho said, “aro tho two bullets that France carries in her 
heel” But he was drifting more helplessly than ever, his 
prestige gone, age and disease gaining on him. The “ Clerical 
Empire was made,” and Rouher's speech had left the French 
government the servant of the Pope. Bismarck helped it 
to fall into tho trap, and rojoiced that the folly of Franco 
left an open sore in Italy, that made alliance impossible," 
Mazzini, who had totally obsoured the patriot in the partisan, 
asked him for arms and money to attack Rome and create 
fresh trouble between France and Italy; and Bismarck 
psrleyed with him, though he was too wary to pledge him- 
self before the very eve of war? His intrigues reached 
their mark, aud sirengthened the determination of the 
French not to evacuate; they were willing that Italy should 
reetify its frontiere, apparently that it should take back 
part of Nice; but they obstinately refused to leave Civita 
Vecchia or allow Italy to go to Rome* 

But the same France, which was so clerical as to throw 
away its alliances for love of the Papacy, was s0 Liberal that 
tho sham constitutionalism oftho Empiro was no longer pos- 


* Prince Napoleon, Les allfancea, 492-493 i Massari, Vittorio Evmamudle, 502, 
314; Galccioli, ep. cit, L 242-243; Mme. Rattazzi, op. dit, ILL 163, 211-214; 
Chiala, Dal 7854, 35, quoting from Crispl'a apeech of October 8, 1800 ; Beust, 
Memoira, IL 175, which bowever I do not belleve; Castelli, op. ci, IL 4011 
Bonfadini, Arese, 4e0-441. 
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sible. The elcctions of 1869 gavo a hoavy guin to the opposi- 
tion,and Émilo Ollivier porsusded Napoleon that he could only 
save his throne by surrendering to the Liberals. Ollivier came 
into power at the beginning of 1870, and the new constitution 
‘was ratified in May by a plebiscite of 8,000,000 votes. The 
programme of the “Liberal Empire” was “liberty at home, 
pesca abroad "; it was too late, Ollivior thought, to stop the 
growth of Prussia, and Europo breathed again and felt secure. 
Suddenly a brie! half-ear later the question of the Spanish 
succession made war inuminent, and the threads of negotiation, 
which had never been quite dropped) were hastily picked up. 
Hostilities were decided on by the French government on 
July 14; and already four days before Franco asked Austria 
and Italy for their alliance, and Beust and Victor Emmanuel 
engerly welcomed the appeal! The King believed in the 
easy triumph of the French armies, and upart from his 
chivalrous desire to help France, he probably looked to the 
alliance to bring the Italians to Rome, or oxtend his frontiers 
in Nice or the Tyrol. But, as he had doubtless foreseen, 
when ho struggled to kocp Menabrea in office, a cabinet 
Pledged to economy would be very reluctant to take the 
country into war. Lanza’s sympathies were with France, 
Sella's were with Germany, but both alike were opposed to 
any alliance; and Sella, în urging a reduction of the army, 
had probably boon infuonood in part by a dosiro to mako it 
impossible, A French viotory, ho thought, meant the triumph 
of the Syllabus, tho defeat of the national principle, a new 
lease of indefinite length for the Temporal Power® But a 
ssction of the cabinet supported the King. Visconti-Venosta 
felt that the royal action had to a certain extent tied the 
hands of tho ministers ; and tho two parties compromised in 
accepting the French proposals on condition that tho claims 
of Italy inrespectof Rome were satisfied* What claims they 
meant appear not to have been precisely defined, und perhaps 

1 Lebrun, Soureniri, 70-78 3 Princo Nepolcon, ep. cit, 495} Beust, ep. city 
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at this moment France might have purchased tha allianco by 
‘a promise to retum to the September Convention. But Olli- 
vier did not dare to offend his Catholic countrymen on the eve 
of war. In vain Beust urged that it was better that the 
Italian government shonld go to Rome than the Garibaldians. 
Ti was not till tho 23rd, that Ollivier promised to return to the 
Convention and evacuste at once. But he still refused to 
waive the veto that warned off the Italians from Rome, and 
the delay had allowed the pesce section of Lanza's cabinet to 
assort themselves and refuso the alliance at any lower price! 

They had been helped by the manifestatione of anti- 
French feeling in the country. There had been demonstra- 
tions agsinst the alliance at Florence and Milan and Turin; 
the Left had tried, though unauccessfully, to pledge the 
govemment against it, and Cialdini's appesi for war in tho 
Chamber a fow days later found little support. In Austria 
the Hungarian and German populations had declared strongly 
for neutrality, Francis Joseph shrank from the possibility of 
4 third disastrous war, and Russia threatened to intervene if 
Austria moved. But neither Beust nor Victor Emmanuel 
gave up the game. The diplomatio history of the period 
between July 23 and August 3 is still imperfectly nom. 
©n Beust's initiative negotiations went on briskly for an 
‘alliance of armed neutrality between Austria and Italy in the 
interests of France, Beust, it appears, refused to give any 
definite pledge as to commencing hostilities, but there was 
probably an understanding that the two countries should be 
prepared to enter the field on September 15, by which time 
they confidentIy expected that the French armies would 
have entered Southern Germany and be able to effect a 
junotion with thom. So eager was Boust, that ho again 
offered to allow Italy to extend her frontier in the Tyrol 
and on the Isonzo, and to use his influence with France to 
let her cocupy Rome. In spit of Sella's opposition, the 
Italian government adhered to the alliance, on condition 
that France assented to the occupation. The King appears 
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to have gone further, and promised the Emperor that if he 
would compel the Pope to accept a modus vivendi with Italy, 
ho would mako his cabinet consent to war or dismiss thom. 
But when his agent saw tho Emperor at Metz on August 3, 
Napoleon had come to share the obstinacy of his ministers, 
and refused any concession. “Better the Prussians at Paris 
then the Piedmontesa at Rome," the Empress was reported 
to huve said. Frobably both shared the expectation of 
speody viotory, * 

Swiftly the disillusioning came. Throo days later Mao- 
mahon was erushed at Worth. On the 7th the French 
government, at last awalke to the stern reality, implored Italy 
to send 60,000 men across the Mont Cenis The war party 
in the Italian cabinet made one more effort; it seemed a base 
thing to desert Franco în her sore distress, and even 
Lanzas prudence bowed for the moment to his chivalry. 
Though there were not 60,000 men to send, it is possible 
that the cabinet would have declered for war, but for a 
messago from Nigra (August 8) that the republicana were 
stirring and the empire tottering to ita fall” The friends 
of the allianca dwarfed their proposals to an attempt to 
vin England and Austria to an armed mediation to pro- 
serve the territorial integrity of France. But Austria was 
now as unvilling to fight as England vas, and the only issue 
of the Italian overtures was the feeble and meaningless pro- 
ject of a League of Neutral. On August 18 the defeat of 
Gravelotie proved how desperate the French cause was. 
Now that the safety of France and his own throne were at 
stake, the Emperor was ready to sacrifice the Temporal 
Power ; and despite the opposition oî the clerieals and probably 
of his own govemment, he sent Prince Napoleon to Florenoo 
(August 20) to tell the Italians they might do what they 
liked at Rome, provided they would send their army to his 
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help But even the King saw now that the French were 
besten, and that for Italy to interpose would only draw 
disaster on her own head without averting tho doom of 
France. “Mentana cries for vengeance,” Rattazzi is said 
to have told the Prince, and the chsin of consequences 
that linked Mentana to Sedan was forged. 

In the impending wreck Italy saw the chance of snatoh- 
ing the orown of her Unity. A few weeks ago ib seemed 
indefinitely remote. Visconti-Venosta had formally promised 
to abservo the Convention (August 4); the King had given 
the Emperor a like pledge; and even on August 16 the 
ministry still protested its fidelity. The Italians were fesblo 
and equivocsting to the last chapter of the miserable en- 
tanglement. The temptation to get the French out of 
Italy was too strong for thoughts of henour or of the future, 
Some of the ministers thought it mean to ont-manenvre 
France in the hour of her prostration, others like Sella 
intended to break the Convention as soon as the Empire 
had fallen! But tho gorornmont had given an impossible 
‘pledge. The last French soldiers left Civita Vecchia on 
August 19; next day the Left moved a resolution in the 
Chamber to denounce the Convention; and though they 
were benten, the demonstrations that followed  proved 
that the country was vigorously stirring. The Left 
threatened to resign in a body and rouse the country, and 
it was only Sella's promise to loavo tho cabinet unlesa 
it decided to go to Rome, that suspended their determina- 
tion* The ministry was fast coming over to their views. 
Visconti-Venosta indeed and Lanza hoped to avoid any 
use of force, and they were wooing the sama barren hope 
©f a native Roman rising, that had seduced Ricasoli and 
Rattazzi* But Lanza was ss resoluto as Sella that Rome 
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should be won! In the debate on the zoth he threw 
over Visconti-Venosta's cautious disclaimers, and told the 
Left, that though he differed from them a8 to the means 
and occasion, he was equally determined to go there. But he 
was resolved, that, failing a responsible rising in Rome itself, 
the Revolution should have no part în the occupation He 
wanted to give confidence to the Catholio world, to sppear 
as the Pope's protector, and make him feel thst he could 
still live “free and secure” in the Vatican He blockaded 
Garibaldi at Caprera, arrested Mazzini, and took careful 
precautions to prevent any raid across the frontier and sp 
parently discountenanoe any rising in the Roman provincea* 

Already he had begun to mobilize the few troopa that 
the government could collect on the frontier (August 15), 
and asked the Chamber fora credit of 40,000,000 lire. On 
the z2nd the ministry decided to occupy, as soon as the 
Republic was proclaimed at Paris Some thin sophistry 
was found to override the obligations of the Convention; 
instesd of boldly announcing that France's long infringe- 
ment of it had released Italy from ita observance, the 
government invented the preterts that it had been a per- 
sonal bargain with the Emperor and not with France, that 
one of the “extraordinary cases” referred to in the com- 
mentaries on the treaty, had arisen® It was poor strategy, 
and it would even have been better, if Italy had unblush- 
ingly repudiated the Convention, as Russia at this time 
repudiated tho Black Sea clauses of tho Treaty of Parix. 
It was still undecided whether Rome should be capital‘ 
Lanza wanted to move warily and slowly. Even the clesr- 
hesded men, who knew that their ambitions were right, 
had a superstitions fear of laying violent hand on the 
Papacy. Lanza no doubt hoped that with caution and 
patience it might come to terms There was a pece party 
among the Curdinals, and tho fesr cf a popular risiog în 
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FRE the pent-up hatred of priesta and Jesuita might find 
vent, made them inolined to welcome the 
Tiatiar troopa as deliverera' Lanza knew too that the 
Josuits were working on the Popes fears to mako him fiy 
from Rome, and he wanted to help Antonelli efforts to 
retain him. Besides, ha was waiting for publio opinion to 
declare itselî more strongly, and give him a mandate that 
he could not disobey. While he was still holding back, 
the news of Sedan reached Florence (September 3). The 
Left again threstened to resign, and perhaps hinted at a 
ropublican movement, unless tho ministry docidod at once 
to go to Rome But the cabinet was still divided and 
hesitating, and it was not till the news arrived two days 
later that the Republic was proclaimed at Paris, that thoy 
determined to occupy without further delay, and sent San 
Martino to reassure the Pope, and if possiblo obtain a 
‘peaceful entry for the Italian troopa Even now Visconti 
Venosta seems to have hoped to avoid an oceupation of the 
city, and his circular of the 7th informed the Powers that 
the government. would only occupy certain points of Papal 
territory, and leave iho Romans to decide on their own 
fate. Apparently both he and Lanza intended to submit the 
position of the Papacy to a congresa of the Catholio Powors® 
But Visconti-Venosta's equivocations were probably on 
his own initiative, and his colleagues’ resolve to ocenpy the 
city at all costs was strengthened by the attitude of Europe. 
Jules Favro in the name of the French Republic, though he 
refused to denouncs the Convention, regardod it as obso- 
lote' Bismarck found that his patronago of the Temporal 
Power was unnecessary or dangerous, and gave his qualified 
approval to the Italian plana England raised no objee- 
tion; Austria, resssured by the govemment’s schame of 
1 Tavallini, op. rit., IL 392-398; Guiccioli, op. eit., L 296; Correspondence 
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guarantees, resdily consented. The temper of the country 
was getting too hot to allow of further delay, and on the 
10th, before the result of San Martino's mission was known, 
the cabinet decided that the troops ahould cross the frontier 
next day. With great difficulty 50,000 men had been 
mobilized, and the force was în quite unnecessary strength 
to overcome the small and demoralized Papal army. But 
Lonza no doubt hoped that its overwhelming superiority 
would discourege resistance and avoid bloodshed. For the 
same reason, instead of advancing from the point of the fron- 
tier nearost Rome, Cadorns's columns took the longer and more 
difficult route by Orte and Civita Castellana, in the hope that 
tho delay might givo the Papalists timo to reflect and despair 
of resistance. Viterbo and Civita Castellana were occu- 
pied almost without a shot on the 12th; Civita Vecchia sur- 
rendered to Bizio without firing a gun on the 16th; but ib 
was not till the 17th that Cadorna resched the walls of 
Rome. Lanza's strategy availed nothing; San Martino had 
left with Antonelli's refusal to come to any terms and the 
Pope's confident prophooy that tho Italians would never 
enter Rome, At times Pius seems to have hoped for some 
divine interposition; at other moments he made the un- 
worthy excuse that he could not control his troops. When 
face to face with the advancing Italians, he determined to 
resist as long as possiblo but treat as soon as tho walls were 
breached! At last on September 20 Cadorna made his 
attack. There was a hopoless disparity in tho two forces, 
and after a few hours cannonade the Italians entered by a 
breach near Porta Pia, mpturously acclaimed by the liberated 
people. It was forty yeurs since Mazzini had pointed to 
Rome, ten years since Cavour had asked parliament to pro- 
claim it the capital of Italy. Rome had been won, but not 
as they would have wished; it was not through the great 
rising of a people, or becanso Europo and tho Papacy had 
bowed of free will to the principle of nationality. The 
accident of European politice had brought the Italiana 


 Belan, op. sit, II, 1013, 1016-1017; Correspordence—Rome (1870), 4, 


375 Rothan, ep. cò, IL 84; Dismilla-Miller, op. cit, 413; Roma, se nine 
ottobre 1870, quoted în Rie, alor. del risorg, I 593. 
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thero; the Temporal Power bad fallen, bocause tho French © 
War Office was corrupt, and îts generals incapable. Italy 
had got her natural metropolis, but no great “ religione 
pesco” had been “signed from the Capitel”"' But in spite 
of all, the possession of Rome has mado the path of Italy 
easier, ît has rocant an acknowledgment, however 
of the national principle, it has helped to raise the Papacy 
and might much more, if the Vatican know the things that 
belong to its peace. In its ultimate results the oceupation 
of Rome may prove of bigger moment than the grest war, 
which was then absorbing the attention of the world 
Lanza's chief preoecupation was still to winthe Papaey 
to pesce. He rigorously suppressed the few and trivial 
disorders that attended the first days of the occupation* 
He carofully abstainod from entering tho Leonino City, till 
the Pope begged him to send troops to guarantee his safety 
(September 21); and he would have withdrawn them again 
but for Antonelli's petition that they might stay! Ho 
insisted that the formula of plebiscite for union should con- 
tain an addendum in favour of the Pope's spiritual authority. 
Ha paid over at Antonelli’s request the first monthly subsidy 
of 50,000 soudi, which the government had promised* The 
whole cabinet shared his desire to prove to Europe that, 
‘Rome onee occupied, there should be no more violence, that 
the Pope's spiritual authority was as safe as under his own 
flag. A bolder policy had been wiser. Had the Pope been 
frightenod cut of Rome, Italy could have gone henceforth 
on her way free from the incubus of his presence; and 
aftor the first shook tho religious aa well as the political life 
of the nation would have greatly gained. Europe at the 
‘moment was powerless to interfore, and would have acquiescod 
in the accomplished fact, The Pspacy, driven into new sur- 


1 Bee abore, p. 206. 

* Cadoma, op. cit, 199, 248-254; Balan, op. cit, IL 1019-1025, 1042-1045; 
Correspondence—Romo (1870), 37, 50, 62; Castagnola, gp. it, 65; here fe no 
evidenoe to support Beaufort, op. clk, 162. For the decrense of orime after 
the occopation, 260 Gladstone in Quarieriy Kevin, January 1875. 

? Gadoma, op. cit., 218, 263; Benuffort, op. cit, 382; Pantaleoni, des 
dialiana, 104-105. 

* Cadoma, op. cit, 2695 Gulocioli, ep. cit, I. 319-320. 
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roundings, might have shalten itself free from the traditions 
of Rome, and gained new life in the new environment. 
But Italy chose moderation, and has paid the penalty. 

It was soon clear that no overtures of conciliation would 
win the Vatican. At first there seemed some hope, Pius 
was inalined to accept the inevitable, and seo the finger 
of God în the destruction of the Temporsl Power;* despite 
all the influence of the Jesuits he decided to stay at Rome. 
Antonelli strongly backed his resolution; and though the 
English and probably other governmenta offered him a tem- 
porary refuge, their invitations were cold and forced? But 
frietion with the Italians was inevitable. With doubtful 
wisdora the government took possession of the Pope's palace 
of the Quirinal; and Antonelli'= cynically false versions of 
ita action® kindled Catholic indignation to white heat. In 
obedience to Catholic clamour the Pope refused to receive 
again the govemment's subsidy, and Inunched the Greater 
Excommunication on all, who bad taken any part in the 
downfall of the Temporal Power (November 1) Facts 
mosnwbile had driven the government from the larger con- 
cessions it had intended. The plebiscite (October 2) showed 
133,000 votes for annexation and 1500 against on a register 
of 167,000; and though probably many of the Papalista 
wera afraid to go to the poll or thought it useleaa to vote! 
the figures proved how overwbelmingly Roman feeling waa 
for annexation The proposed immunity of the Leonine 
City, which the goverament would gladly have granted as 
the price of the Pope's friendliness, had broken down with 
tho occupetion of Sepbember 21 and Antonelli's sonsible 
refusal to create what would have been a city of refuge for 
eriminals and revolutionaries* A scheme to make Rome 

1 Correspondence—Rome(1870), 41; Diamilla-Muller,op.oî.,414 ; Tavallini, 
cpu cit, IL 414; Rena settembre, &o. (Iatter of Baptamber 30). 

3 Cadorna, op. cit, 269-270} Roma settembre, &0., pasrim ; Correspondence 
—Bomo (1870), 4, 61; Rothan, op. cit, IL 120-121, 

® Cadorna, op. cit., 450-451, 545 

+ Gorrespondence—Rome (1870), 39 ; Carci, Vaticano regio, 200-201. Inthe 
0ity itself the figures were 40,000 for anneration, 46 against, Tha gorera- 
‘ment carefuliy avoldad any pressure : Oadoma, op. cit, 232, 274, 544. 

# Guiveioli, op. edi, L 306; Ricasoli, op. cit, X. 127; Cartegnola, on. cit, 
27, 58: Roma settembre, &c. (letter of Septembar 25) 
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the honorery capital, as Ricasoli had proposed to do four 
years before, was fading before the consensus of disapproval. 
The ministry decided to move the sont of government to 
Rome; and though Lanza, chiefiy to make a last loophole 
for reconelliation, secured the postponement of the trans- 
ference to the following summer, parliament refused to delay 
it longer. 

It now remained to pass the Law of Guarantess, which 
was to settle the relations of church and state, and give the 
Popo his promised spiritual liberty. It was only threo yenrs 
since parliament had thrown out Ricasoli Free Church 
bill; now its principles were universally accepted. But the 
old dividing lines reappeared among ite partisans, While 
some saw only the politica) aim—to clear Italy in the eyes 
of Catholic Europe, to wean the Pope from his hostility, to 
permit at lesst a truce between church and state—Ricasoli 
and his party were concerned beyond all thia, that the new 
order should be rich in spiritual results. “Religion in Italy,” 
thoy lamented, was “a formaliam or a superfuity;” the 
Liberal Catholic movement had borne little fruit, and proved 
that there was no stuff for reform in the Italian priesthood; 
salvation could come from the laity only, and they looked 
to the new legislation to place the sovereignty of the church 
in “the communion of the faithful""! In dostrine they 
were conservatives, seeking only to reject the innovation 
of the Syllabus and Infallibility. Their aim was a moral 
one, to regenerate the priesthood, to heal the divorce 
between patriotism and the church, to give new life to 
Catholicism, and shake the people from îts spiritual 
torpor. But it was difficult to reconcile the aims of the 
reformers and the politicians. Anything in the direction 
of church reform only made the reconciliation of the Pspacy 
more remote. Nothing would be moro unwelcomo to tho 
powers that ruled the Catholio church, than to give statutory 
rights to the lower clergy and laity, or bring the internal 
disputes of the church before the civil courts, The whole 
recent policy of the Catholic church had been towards auto- 


* Rioesoli, Lettere, X. 217-218; Balan, op. cit, IL 1038-1091 ; Berma-Gro- 
pelli, Giague piaghe 59-61 78. 
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cracy, and the Papacy could not accept a policy which 
emancipatod tho lower clergy from tho despotism of the 
bighops, nay more, which gave the real controlling power to 
the laity, and reduced Papacy and hierarohy to the con- 
ditions of the church's early days. The politicians cared 
little for Ricasoli's religions hopes, and refused to complete 
the Pope's alienation in order to win some far-off spiritual 
results. Indeed between the hostility of the church and 
the indifference of the country, Ricasoli’ bigger policy 
would probably have had small ‘chance of successful work- 
ing. But the Free Church scheme in its narrower aspect, 
89 a solution of the controversy between Italy and the 
Papsoy, had won the grest mass of Liberals, Those who 
most dreaded the power of the emancipated churoh, who 
feared that it would bring the religious life of the nation 
lower still, were yet disposed to uccept it as the only means 
of satisfing Catholic opinion, of making it possible for 
King and Pope to live in penco side by sido at Rome, of 
relieving the international strain that followed the occupa- 
tion of the city. But though thoy accepted the principle, 
their fears poeped through on each detail of the scheme, ss 
it came up for discussion în, parliament. Sella and a large 
following among the deputies wished to give the church no 
more than a limited liberty, to retain for the stato its powers 
of defence against clerical hostility. The common law of 
the land could not, they urged, reach acta that belong to a 
sphere outside ita ken ; no repressive moasures could disarm 
the impalpable hostility of pulpit and confessional, and the 
stato could only safeguard itealî by its old proventive pro- 
cautions. Had ît not been indeed for ministerial pressure, 

tho bill would probably have shipwreckod in the Chamber. 

In fact when the details were resched, it was 

by all schools that it was impossible to carry the principles 
of the Freo Church to their logical conclusion. The Law of 
Guarantees confirmed the Pope in the rights and prerogatives 
of sovereignty, declared his person to be inviolsble, and 
puoished attacks on ib as attacks on the King. Ho was 
guaranteed free use of the Vatican and Lateran palaces and 
a large annual dotation These palaces and the sest of any 
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Conelave or General Council were declared free from all 
jurisdiction of the stato. Tho Popo had special postal and 
telegraphic facilities given him, that his correspondence 
might be freo with the Catholio world. So far tho course 
of parliament was clear. The difficulties arose on the second 
part of the law, which defined the new liberties of the church 
in Italy. The Pope was guaranteed full freedom in the 
exercise of his spiritual ministry and în his correspondence 
with the bishops Tho stato surrendored its right to nomi- 
nate bishops, surrendered the oath of allegiance, the ereguatur 
and tho placet, except provisionally s0 far as thoso later related 
to the property of the church, and even this was given up 
in Rome and its neighbourhood, The Law repsaled the 
ancient right to appeal to the civil courts against an ecclesi- 
astio abusing his office so far as it related to purely spiritual 
matters or matters of ecclesiastical discipline, unless such 
abuse were contrary to the law of the land or injurious to 
public order or private righta But the sequel has shown 
how wise were the previsions of Sella and his pariy. Force 
of cireumstances has made some of these concessions more 
nominal than real. The ereguaiur and places for the pos- 
session of the temporalities of a seo or parochial benefico 
still remain; for the redistribution of clerical incomes, with 
the accomplishment of which they were to lapse, has never 
been made; and as interpreted by the courts, they have kept 
for the state very great powers of control over the clergy. 
Any ocolosiastie, not performing his office according to tho 
requirements of canon law or abusing it for electora] pur- 
‘poss, is liablo to bo doprived of his stipend, and it has been 
claimed that this power can be used to protect nationalist 
clergy deprived of their cures by a bishop. Under the 
Penal Code a priest can be punished for inoiting to dis- 
obedienee to the laws or for refusing the rites of religion, 
if such refusal is caleulatod to produco publio disturbancca. 
The seminaries, except in Rome and its neighbourhood, are 
subject to state inspeetion and control in verious matters. 
Nor can the church make soy redistribution of clerical 
incomes without the consent of the state. The Law of 
Guarantess was made with many misgivings but in perfect 
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good faith; and had the Vatican sought peace, it would have 
been observed in tha spirit as well as in the letter. But its 
subsequent history has shown that, where state and church 
are at bitter feud, Cavours principle cannot delimit the 
doubiful borderland between tho civil and the eoclosiastical 
The Law passed through parliament on March 21, 1871; 
two months later the Pope refused to recognize or accept it 
On July 2 the King took up his residence at Rome; ou 
November 27 he opened parliament in tho new capital 
The great drama had come to ita end. Italian Unity wa 
completed by the capture of Rome; with the Law of 
Guarantees tho first set of the strugglo with tho Papscy 
was finished. That struggle still runs its course, and works 
its daily mischief; what may bo its ultimato issues, we can 
only dimly forecast. If the Papacy still tries to drag down 
Italy in a common ruin, it msy succeed in part and for s 
time. One can only pray that some day humanity may 
seem of greater moment than the ends of sect and party. 
Italy can aford to wait. Cassandras have prophesiod bor 
dissolution for thirty-five years, and she stands and will 
stand when they are forgotten. Her Unity has indeed not 
yet fulfilled all the eraggerated erpectation of good. Bat 
it freed twenty-five millions from the stunting shadow of 
the sbirro and the spy, from ecclesiestical tyranny with the 
state's strong arm behind ît, from governments that dared 
not progress. It has made life longer; it has given Italy 
railways, better laws, industrial development; it has made 
room for the marvellous growth of cooperation and popular 
banks and friendly societios, which perhaps in another 
generation will have gone far to lift the aurse of poverty. 
It has given Italians the proud sense that they are members 
of a grest state and count for something in the politics of 
the world. Italy is no longer the land of sentimentalism 
and decay; she has become practical, progressive, more or 
less camest. But ho still bears tho marks of tho days of 
misrule. She still has terrible enemies to fight—her grinding 
poverty, the unreality of her political life, the spiritual 
vulture that gnaws at her vital. If a foreigner may trust 
his judgment, she lacks religion, lacks the Puritanism of her 
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great Ricasoli, lacks the constraining sense of duty that 
Mazzini preached, She needs more caro for her disinherited, 
the courage that is not afraid of liberty, & higher stamp of 
statosmanship, Sho noods to forgot the gonerous impationoe, 
which in its revolt against the more apparent evils jeopar- 
dises the bigger interests and perhaps makes a monstrous 
allianee with the abiding enemy. Sha needs to Lecp clear of 
the temptations of a Great Power, to renounee charlatanry 
and adventure and militarism, to forsweax showy ambitions 
that only drain her strength. But Italy has youth, she has 
calmness and docility and devotion, sho has humano idoals, 
4 comparatively generous foreign policy. If her political 
virtues are loss than thoso of some other nations, she is fres 
from some of their vices. She perhaps has neither the 
population nor the wealth to Play a great part in the 
European polity. But she stands in it on the whole for a 
sane and liberal policy at a time when sanity and liberaliam 
aro at a discount, When ghe hss set her own houso in 
order, her calmness, her moderation, her comparative care 
for tho world's good may give her a great and helpful 
infiuence, But she needs another Cavour, wise snd honest 
and loving liberty, to sweep away the litile men, whose fenrs 
and follies hold her back. Soon may he come to let her 
march again. 


APPENDICES 


A 


CHARLES ALBERT AND THE CARBONARI 
(Vol L p. 32.) 


Dw Charles Albert explicitiy eucourage the revolution of 18211 
Of fimt-hand evidence we heve Santa Ros:'e and Charles Albert's 
statamenta, which give each other ths lia. Santa Rom (Aérolution, 
73, published in 1821) soya that the Princo consented to join tho 
movement. Charles Albert in a MB. written in 1822 (Manno, 
Informazioni, 436) saga that he abeolutely declined. Seo alzo his 
similar statement in Vayre, Carlo Alberto, 259. I prefer to balioi 

Santa Rosa, because (a) Santa Rosa had a name for serupulous 
honesty, which Charles Albert had not; (5) Charles Albert had a 
strong motive for denying his complicity, ar on that depended his 
restoration to favour; (c) the other persons present at the interview 
never contradicted Senta Bosa's printed statement; (d) Charlea 
Albert himself in 1848 ssid that ho gave a qualified promise to 
“placo himself at tho head of the Piedmonteso srmy to help the 
Lombard rising” (Leopardi, Narrazioni, 253) Cantù (Cronistoria, 
IL 180) says that there is documentary evidence of Charles Albert'8 
adhesion on the evening of March 6, but, s0 far es I know, he has 
nevr replied to Manno's challenge to produce it, Among second- 
band but contemporary evidence Un officier Piémonteia, said to be the 
younger De Maistre (Simple Récit, 30), confirms Charlea Albert denial 
Comro Balbo, the son of Prospero (Sommario, 449), “now” that 
Charles Albert was sinceroly Liberal and passionate for independonce, 
but (Ricotti, Balbo, 377) “firmly believed that before the outtrealc 
the Prioce broke frankly from the revalutionista” (This probably 
refera to his later betrayal of the plot) Collegno, who was very 
intimate with the Prince, says that he expressed hia desire for inde. 
pendence (Bianchi, Diplomazia, IL 109) Giflenga thought him 
loyal (Manno, cp. sit, 661), Thuoa do Rovel had strong suspicions, 

al 
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and thought that he ss good as diaclosed revolutionary intentions 
(Menoîres, Iv). Metternich at Bret believod in his complicity 
(Vayra, op. ct, 135, 141), but afterwards thought there was no 
sufficient proof (Mémoires, ILL 526-527); so also Wellington (De- 
spatches, New Serias, L 456). There were undoubtedly commani- 
cationa between Charles Albert and the Lombard conspiratore; 
meesengera came to Confalonieri with “very strange word” from 
the Prince, though they may have been forged or. misdelivered 
(Cuonti, Confalonieri, L 197-112; Pallavicino, Memoria L 22-23). 
For Cherles Albert popularity in Central and Southern Italy as eariy 
as 1816 soa Del Cerro in Gametta Litteraria of Oot. 27, 1894. For 
the stetement that Charlos Albert botrayod the detaile of the plot to 
Bellogardo after the collapse of the Revolution, sco Lezat de Pons, 
Biudes, 147; but Predari (Primi Vagifi, 417) danies it on the 
strength of doeumenta sean by him at Milan, and Mario (Mazzini, 
36) shows the improbability of the whole story. 


B 


THE “THEORY OF THE DAGGER? 
(Vol. L p. 136; Vol. Il p. 27.) 


Tx a lotter datod May 25, 1856, Manin sttacked “the theory of 
the dagger” as “the great enemy of Italy” He implicated no one 
by name, but the reference was intended and taken to apply to 
Marrini (ese Manin e Pallavicino, 519). The charge hu alender 
foundation Mezzini held that political nssassination is wrong, 
unless in very exceptional cases. Ho “abominated any theory of 
the dagger” (Mazzini, Opere, ILL 41; X. 51). He refused indeed 
to condomn ths honest assassinator as marally guilty; the amo code 
of ethica, which glorifiea Judith and Harmodius and Brutus, woald in 
the future honour Orsini and Agssilso Milano; and he would throw 
no stone at (he man who killed a traitor (Tb, IX. 136). But 
assassination, he hold, is often a crime and almost alvaya a blunder 
(Ib., IX. 137-138). It ia, ho says, “a crime, if attempted with the 
idea of avenging or punishing ; a crime, when there are other roads 
to freedom open; culpable and mistaken, when dirocted against a 
man, whosà tyranny does not descend into the grave with him” 
(Tb..X. 54). Thus while Triumvirat Rome he energetically suppressed 
the. political assassinationa at Ancona (seo above, Vol. L p. 331}; and 
when Cavour charged him with plotting againab ii Snmsuela 
P VOL ll 
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life, hs indignantly replied the tho King'e “life is protected, first 
by the Stetute, nert by the uselessnesa of the crime” (Ib., X. 48). 
Ascassination, therefore, was only logitimate, whon ît was the only 
menns of abiacking a iyranny, and when eb tho seme timo ît was 
likely to overthrow the tyranny. When assassination approrimated 
to insurrection and became an ‘arm of irregular warfare,” aa in the 
cases of Marinovich and Rossi (seo above, Vol. IL pp. 211, 281), he 
justified it (Ib., IX. 132). The statutes of Young Italy never advised. 
assassination (Ib, IL 41-42; see also Gaiani, Roman Erile, 1r5). 

This was ono of ite most distinctive differences from Carbonarisza. 
In 1858 Mazzini challenged Cavour to find any of ita writings 
advising otherwise (I, X. 48), and at an earlier date ho declared 
that, except perhape in a fow obscure lodgea of Romagna, the Society 
had nover condemned a member to death (I, ITT. 42) 

On one occasion, however, in his early daya Mazzini en 
acanasination. A Corsican, named Gallengs (see above, Vol. I. p. 136), 
como to Mazzini in 1833 to tell him that bo intended to assassinato 
Charles Albert in revenge for a brother, who had perished in the 
revolution of 1821. Mazzini tried to dissuade him, but not succsed- 
ing and convinced that Callonga was one of those ‘ whom Providence 
senda from time to time to tesch despots that their Life may depend on 
the will of a single man,” gave him a dagger, and money. Gallenga, 
on srriving at Turin, found himself watchod by the police, and left, 
In later life ho became special correspondent of the Times (Ib., IL 
340-345). Pinelli probably refers to this incident, when ho says 
(Storia, TIL 55-56), withant giving any evidence, that Mazzini bired 
# man to assassinato the King. 

In 1832 or 1833 threo Italiane, supposed to be spies of the 
Duke of Modena, were sssassinated at Rodez in the Department of 
Avoyron At the sccret trial, which followed, nn alleged docree of 
Young Italy, with Mazzinis signature, was produced, ordering their 
assassination; but the decree was written in bad Italian (the text in 
Westminslay Revino, 1844, 248), the dates did not agroo with the 
facto, and the forgery was so obvious, that the Supreme Court of 
Avegron pronounced that the crime was committed without premedita- 
tion Gisquet, who hed been Prefect of Police în 1834, in his Me- 
moire published in 1840, repeated tho chargo against Mazzini; Mazzini 
brought a libel action against him, and the court at Paris, which tried 
it, aoquitted Gisquet on the ground that the charge must hava referred 
to ancthor Mazzini (Mazzini, Opere, ILL 35-41). In 1845 SirTamea 
Graham again revived the charge în the House of Commons, but after 
seeing the documente of the Aveyron trial, publicly retracteà it (Han. 
sard’a Debate, LXXX. 238). It was reserved to the Paris corre 
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pondont of tha Times, to mke up twenty ycara later the oft-refuted 
calumay (Times of March 25, 1864). [Is was at this time that the 
dingraceful attempt was made by the French goverment and some 
English Conservativea to connect Btansfe]d with projecta of assassine» 
tion (Honeard's Debatea, CLEXIV. 259-263)]. 

According to Tivaroni, L'Italia, LIL. 143, Mazzini'a organ, L'Zialia 
del Popolo, în 1850, commenting on sn aasassination at Pesaro 
said, ‘Silence, it ia the peoplo acting for itself," and tho semo suthor 
instances other assassinationa ab the time, which were ascribed to 
Mazzinians. But there is no evidence to connect either the article or 
the asssasinations with Mezzini, any more than there is to connect 
Orsini plans for assaminating the officera of tho garrison et Milan 
in 1853. 

The French police attempted to connect Mazzini with Grilli and 
Tibaldi'e plot aguinsi tho Emparor iu 1857. Tho ovidonco produced 
is vague cr suspicious, thiougl # letter said to de by Mazzini rather 
poînta to complicity (Tazile-Delord, Second Emgire, IL 110-112; La 
Gorce, Second Empire, IL 201-202); but one cannot sccept documente 
produced by tho police cf ihe Second Empire without corroboralion 
oi their authenticity. Mazzini waa certainly ignorant of the Orsini 
plot (Opere, X xiv-xv). 

The Greca plot. Paequelo Greco was a Calabrian, who took a part 
in the revolutionary movemente of 1860 and 1862, and was not impro- 
bably a paid agent of tho Pisdmontese police (Mezzini, Opere, XIV. 
Izziv). ary in 1864 ho was arrasted for complicity in a plot to 
aseassinate the Emperor; according to Ktratry (Ze g Sepfembre, quoted 
in Taxile-Delord, op. cit, IIL 470) the police had a hand in the 
buainess. At his trial Greco said that Mazzini concocted tha plot, 
and Mazzini was condemned in contumecy. Mazzini in a letter to 
the Times (January 15, 1864) categoricaliy deniel Groco's statemente, 
and the 7imes thought there waa “a glaring improbatility about the 
whole of Greco story.” According to Diamilla-Miller (Politica 
segreta, 24-27), Mazzini bad è amall and unwilliog part in it, but 
did not condemn ît when he firsb heard of it.“ Melena ” (Garibaldi, 
172) saga that the authotesa met în Ociober 1853 a woman sent by 
Mazzini to buy Caribaldi'e support for the plot; but liko othera of 
“ Melenz'6” statementa, he story is intrinsicaliy improbable and has 
no evidence to support it. 
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0 
THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND THE BANDIERAS 
(Vol. I. p. 148.) 


Mazziai, when living in London in 1844, discovered that hia lettere 
had been opened before delivery (Opere, V. 364-365; VL 117-120), 
and charged the government with communicating their contenta to 
the government of Naples. The matter was brought before the Honse 
of Commons by Thomes Duncombe, Sir James Graham did not 
deny that information had been given to the Neapolitan government, 
but Lord Aberdeen dishonoured himsalf by the quibble that “nat one 
sylisble of the correspondence had been communicated to any person 
whatever” (Hansard'e Debates, LXXVI. 313); and Sit Robert Peel 
stated that Lord Aberdeen knew nothing of an attack from Corfà 
and never communicatel anything relating to that (Ib, LXXVIL 
748-149). Secret Committess were appointed in both Houses to 
inquire. The Lords Committee reported that information from 
Mazzini'e lettore was communicated to a foreign government, “but 
without names or details, thst might expose any individual then 
residing in the foreign country to which the information was sent to 
danger” (rie). [N.B. Tho Bandiorss had not yet landod.] Tho Com- 
‘mons’ Committee reported that “representations had been made to the 
British government, that plote, of which M. Mazzini was the centre, 
were carrying on, . . to exeite an insurrection in Italy... . The 
Fritish government issued . . . a warrant to open and delain M. 
Maszini's lettera Such information deduced from these lettera as 
appeared to the British govemment ealculated to fmistrato this 
attempt was communicated to a Foreign Power.” But “the infor- 
‘mation so communicated was not of a nature to compromise and did 
not compromise the safety of any individual within the reach of that 
Foreign Power.” 

Niseo (Ferdinando IL, 65), whose book is based on the Nea- 
politan archives, says thet “the Austrian and Neapolitan goremmenta 
had notice from the English polico of an approsching sattsck by 
Tialian exilea” It is clear from the officigl documents published in 
Carte segrete, IL 431 and Orsini, Memoirs, 270, that both the 
Avustrian and Papal governments had been informed beforohand, 
Of course the information, once sent to any Italian government, would 
ba passed on to the others. See also Hansard's Delates, LXXV. 
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892, 973; LXXVI. 212; Gualterio, Rinolgimenti, TT. ggr Tia 
clear, that tha Foreign Office aont enough information to the Bourbon 
government to enable it to be prepared for the attack, and to ît must 
be charged in part the fato of the Bandieras. For the intense indigna- 
tion with the government in England oco Westminster Review, Sep- 
tember, 1844; Carlyle's letter to the Times of Juno 19, 1844; 
Molesworth, History of England, IL 133. 


D 


ROSSP'S ASSASSINATION 
(Vol. I. p. 281.) 


I rave not seen the full published minutes of the trial of the allegod 
murderers of Rossi; but I have seen the summary, evidently from a 
clericalist hand, in “Storia dell' nsssssinio di P. Rossi tralta dei 
processi è descritta dalla Civiltà Cattolica " (Torino, 1854), and extracte 
may be found in Gennarelli, Governo pontifizio, IL 361; D'Ideville, 
Boesi ; Trollope, Pit LX., 277 et ceg. Tho theory of tho prosecu- 
tion was that a republican plot had been msturing all through the 
summer and autumn under the leadership of Sterbini and Ciceruscchio, 
and to which Galletti also wae privy; that about tho beginning of 
November the conspiratore' plus wero betrayed to Rossi, and that 
they, discovering this and fearing arrest, decided on Rossi's death; 
that the assassination wan entrusted to a hand of abont sixty returnad 
volunteers, and that thoy carried ib out without any concealment. 
The findings of the trial are suapicious; the most important evidenco 
came from a criminal, who was promised pardon if he gave informe- 
tion (Storia dell’ cssaasinio, 7); and ua Tivaroni says, “a Papal trial 
canno$ serre as s historical document” But in the main I think 
they are correct The true theory I believe to be that a small band 
of eztremista, believing the exsggerated versione of Roun'a policy, and 
oxpecting a suppression of the constitutionaliste by forco, determined 
to forestali him by murdering him This is supported by the facta 
alleged by Rusconi, Memoria, 47; Leopardi, Narrazioni, 368-36 
Trollopo, op, cit., 276. The Papaliat writers and on tho whole "Un 
Romano " (Sulle questioni urgenti, 19) take the samo view. The fact 
that Rossi bad warnings of his fate (Storia dell assassinio, 19-80; 
Bianchi, Zucchi, 149) point to the plot being premeditated and 
being the work of a single fanatic; the paper, Dem Pirlone, seome tof 
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heve hintod at it beforehand (Sforia dell assassinio, 71) The pas 
sage referred to în Trollope, op. cit., 276, seems to implicate Sterbini. 

Niccolini (Pontijicate, 79), who was in Rome at the tima, ascribes 
it to a single fanatie, Gazola (Cazola ed il vicariato, 34) aseribes it to 
the reactionariss, but the only evidence for this theory appesre în 
Leopardi, Zoc. cil,, which suggesta that Papalist agente provocateura 
hed a hand in it. The Papelista at Roma rejoiced at the deed 
(Bsrîni, Roman Siate, IL 129); but against this may bo sot tho 
approval of the Tuscan Liberale (Pigli, Risposta, 103; Guerrazzi, 
Appondice, 85), of Garibaldi (Msmorse, 213-214), and of Mazzini 
(see Appendix B), all cf whom certainly were unconnected with the 
pot 

‘There is not a sctap of evidenca to connect it with the Albertista, 
in apita of clericalist attempta (see Soria dell’ aarasminio, 57) ; thongh 
they denounoed him st a prior date an a public enemy (Archivio 
trisunale, I, 116). 


E 


THE INQUISITION DUNGEONS 
(Vol. L pp. 79. 330.) 


Tuers is no doubt that when the offices of the Inquisition were 
opened to the public on April 1, 1849, & large quantity of human 
bones and instrumente of torture were seen. There is amplo ovidenco 
aa to this from republican and clerical and independent sources. 
The elericalist Spada visited the offices end speaks of the “holes here 
and there with fregmenta of bones,” “the irons and hooks and chains 
and ropee” for purposes of torture, The Roman dirertiser (tho 
organ of the English community) says that erowds of sightscore saw 
‘the dark dungeons, the arched caverns full of bones, the pitfalla” 
&e Gavazzi found a trap covering a hole eoventy foet deep, which 
contained “much human hair , . . no bones, nothing but hair and 
ashes," and another cave in which were “some dosens of skeletons . 
buried in lime,” the slculls belonging to them being piled in a comer. 
Pianciani (who was a member of the Assem>Ìy, and tborefore was 
probably in Rome at the time) says that all who visited the Inquisi- 
tion prisona saw “bones of all sexca and ages, . . . the torture 
benches, tho horrible chefing-dishea, the chairs of the judgee and the 
instrumente of the executioner. , . . Some were hanging ou the walls, 
others were hidden in corners; all were în good preservation and 
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carefaliy kopi ne it for deily uso" Pianciani4 book in howerer 
somewhab of 4 chronigue scandaleuso and not always accursto 
Beghelli and others mention that in the cella were found a Livomese, 
who had been imprisoned for 18 geara for blasphemy, and an 
Egyptian bishop named Caahur, who hud been imprisoned since tho 
daya of Leo XIT. and conlà no longer wall. 

The doubt lies ss to whether tho bones and instramenta of 
torture had been brought there after the government took poesossion 
of the offices, in order to excita indignation. _Jb is quite certain thai 
the Triumvirs would not have connivel at the deception, but it may 
possibly hava bean dona unknown to them by underlings. Spada, 
‘who ia genorally accurata and trastworthy, thought that the bonos 
and instrumente of torture had evidently been brought there recentiy, 
and saya that “a pisce of pavoment undemeath the soil and bones 
had been unintentionaliy left in visw (this however does not explain 
the presence of the skoletons mentioned by Gavazzi); he asserts too 
that many Romans, who visited the dungeona before April 1, found 
no trace of the bones. Maguire, who visited the offices after the fall 
of the Republic, asya thst there was only one trap-door and that 
an improrised one, that the bones had been dug up frota benesth 
the fonndationa, which were on the sita of an ancient graveyard, 
and that tho cells wero on tho sscond-foor and well li; but his 
oridenco ia discounted (a) by hia general inaccuracs, (8) by the 
obvious conclusion that he did not see the dungeons (me the evidence 
of Gaiani and Piancinni, below). Therà is negativa evidenos against 
the genuineness of the discovery in the fact that neither Rusconi 
nor Gabussi (both moderate republicans) mention it. On the other 
hard Gavasri says that “when the docre of the Inquisition were 
opened in Rome, I was tho fim to enter.” Ho dose nob make 
it absolutely clear whether lio entered when the Republic first took 
possession or on April 1; but the context seems to point strongiy to 
the former, and if this is no, his evidence would be almost conclusive. 
Ii is clear {hat tho writer in the Aoman Advertiser bad no suspicion 
of any trick, 

There is somo indirect evidence in favour of the genvineness of 
the discoverios. Gaiani, when imprisoned by the Inquisition in the 
"306, waa put în an underground dangeon with unpaved ficor, in 
which lay bones and skulla (Piancisni quotas the eridenca of a 
fricad, who was imprisonod there, ne to tho feniful state of the 
dungeons.)  Pianciani telieves in the practice of torture from the 
allusions of men known to him, wbo had been imprisoned by tha 
Inquisition. It mutt be rememborod that torturo wia practised in 
Sicily at 6 Jater date thun this, and ileb even ilo Avstrians resortod 
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in Lombardy to stervation, repeated fiogginge, and drugs to ertori 
confessions. Pianciani also mentions that human bones were found 
under a trap-door in tho offices of the Inquieition at Perugia in 1849. 
On the other hand, when the French entered Rome in 1798, they 
found the Inquisition prisons healthy and slmost empiy. 

On the whole I find it ro difficult to balance the evidenos as to 
the genuineness of the discoveries, thab I give ib in full and leave 
the reader to draw his conclusione, (See Spada, Rivoluzione, III 
335; Campanella and Niecolini, Gavazzi, 249-261; Roman Advertiser 
2948-9, 398; Pianoiani, Rome des Papes, IL 75-85; Gaiani, Roman 
Ezile, 148; Beghelli, Repubblica, LL. 78; Maguire, Pontificate, 164- 
168; La Farina, Storia, L prosmio; Tournon, Études, IL 51-52.) 


F 


GARIBALDI, RATTAZZI, AND VICTOR EMMANUEL 
IN 1862 
(Vol. IL pp. 236-244) 
(@) March April 
Ir ia impossible, until further ovidence is forthcoming, to pronounce 
decidediy as to what was the underatanding between Rattazzi and 
the King on the one hand and Garibaldi on the other. Rattazzi tald 
tho Chamber (epeoch of Juno 3, 1863) that ho promisod Garibaldi 
to consolidate Italy, but refused to consent to any irregular pro- 
gramme; flat ho had the promise of Monotti Garibaldi that the 
mobilized guards should be used to combat brigandago only and 
should act under the ordera of the government ; thet he neither sug- 
gested nor în any way was privy to any expedition either to the Tyrol 
or over sea; that he bad promised Garibaldi a certain num of money, 
but only to assist some of the refugese to emigrate, and on condition 
that they left the country without arms. Bixio (sposch of June 3), 
who was present at the interview between Rattazzi and Crispi, when 
many of these details were arranged, gives a rather different version. 
Rattazzi, he seys, told Orispi that the government could not prevent 
few or many individuals leaving the country, but that it would not 
allow any kind of axpedition; he confirma Rattazzi’a statement ss to 
Monotti Garibaldi'a promises ; ho says he knew positively, that tho 
government was not informed of Garibaldi's projects, but he owna 
that he communicated them to Guerzoni, who was Depretis’ secretary. 
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In bis specch of June 6 he qualifica his firet statement coneiderably 
by saying (1) that if tho goremment Imew of the projects, it gave no 
approval, (2) that ho asked Raiterzi himself whethor ho would assist an 
oxpedition, (3) that Rattazzi promised to pey him over a fired sum, on 
condition that it should be spent enly în auch manner as the govera- 
ment wrishod, (Rattazzi în a subeequent speoch evadod the latter 
point.) Nicotera (speech of November 25, 1362) atated that Rattazzi, 
before he took office, invited him to an interviow, and there pledgol 
himeelf to the arming of the nation and a radical change of adminis- 
tration According to Nicotera, Depretis was given a place in the 
ministry, as a guarantee to the Left. Mme. Rattazzi (Rattazzi, I. 619) 
states that hor husband know of Garibuldi’s plans, but opposed any 
raid on Venetia, and tried to disade him through Hixio and Depretis, 
According to G. Torelli (Ricordi, 283-285), Rattazzi professed a wish 
to continze Ricasoli paliey, to conciliate Garibaldi through tho King 
and othere, but keep him from imprudent acta, if necessary by force. 
Castelli, who knew Rattazzi well, thinks(Zscordi, 205) that he atruggled. 
agrinat grest difficulties to maintain the authority of the govemment. 

But the more charitable view of Raitazzi's policy found Little credit 
inside or outside of the Chamber (Boggio's apesch of June 4; Taval- 
lini, Lanza, I. 283). Ricasoli said (effere, VII 28) that he had 
trustworthy evidenco that in December 1861 Rattazzi promiasd to 
assist Garibaldi in an expedition to Dalmatia and send him to organize 
volunteers in South Italy. Crispi (speech ot June 3) asserted definitely 
that Rattazzi promised x million lire to Garibaldi to arm an expedi 
tion in support of the Greek insurgents, but deniod thab thero was any 
intention to raid the Tyrol. He stated that Ksttazzi, while at Naples 
with the King, nent a cyphar telagram, “I am ready to give the arms, 
the General to send receipia and indicate the place” Guerzoni (Gari- 
baldi, IL 283) givea additional evidence in support of the promised 
million. (See also Cantà, Cronistoria, IL. 578.) It is quite clear 
from Guersoni, op. cil., IL 295, that at the end of April there were 
communications between Garibaldi and Depretis reapecting a raid into 
the Tyrol, About May 7 in consequence of a message from the King 
Garibaldi seems for the moment to have abandoned the Tyrol expe- 
dition and gone beck t0 tho Giresk plan (Guerzoni, op. ef 2oc. cit.) 
Not only men and arms and red shirta, but ambulance and biscuita 
were collected on the frontier (Boggio's speech of June 4). 

Thero can be no doubt that Garibaldi expected much from 
Rattazzi's appointment. In March 1862 ho enid that Rattazzi had 
promised to be independent of foreign influence and try to get Romo 
(Chambers, Garibaldi, 179). When he saw Rattazzi after his sppoint- 
ment, he returned enthusiastic about him and the King (Guerzoni, 
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op. cit, IL 279-280) “With Rattazzi in power I can alwaya do 
something” (Tavallini, cp. cit, L 288). He eounted on Depratir' 
devotion Mario (Bertani, IL 293) atales thet Gariboldi thought 
thab Rattazzi would ab once undertale the liberation of Venetia. It 
in tro that Caribeldi in his letter to the Chamber after Sarnico stated 
that Rattazzi only gavo him largo hopos thet Italy would bo definitely 
constituted, and made offers ns to the arming of the nation ; but there 
can be little doubt that Garibaldi only aigned what others wrote, and 
that at tho best the letter told only half the truth (Guerzoni, op. 
ot, IL 294), But Garibaldi seems as early na March 28 to havo 
been disappointed and bitter towards the government  (Costelli, 
Carteggio, I. 418; Chambers, op. cit, 193). It would seem thet 
Crispi, Bertani, and otbers played on theso suspicions and suggestel 
that the government bad ulterior objeeta in sending him out of Italy 
(Mario, Garibaldi, 679; see also Mazzini, Opere, XIII. exiii). They 
however opposed equally any attack on Venetia or the Tyrol, and 
Garibaldi accused them o! conspiring with Mazzini to spoil his plans 
(Mario, op. et loc. cit.). 

Vecchi (Garibaldi, 338) atatas, without giving his authority, thet 
the plan waa to rsid tlio Tyrol in connection with an oxpocted rising 
in Hungary; but thst when Desk came to a compromise with the 
Viennese government and the hope of Hungarian cooperation 
vanished, the govemment anw the danger of the reid and henco io 
suppression at Sarnico. Saffi gives a similar explanation în Mazzini, 
Opere, XIII. cxiii. For Garibaldi secret interviow with the King 
und Rettazzi after Sarnico, sce Guersoni, op. eit., IL, 298, 

Pesolini (Memairs, 270) says that England vetoed an expodition 
to Albania, bat he gives no evidence. Bonghi (I partiti, 243) gives 
some, but. not conclusive, evidence that Garibaldi wsa in correspond- 
once with the Greok couri în 1862, apparently with the object of 
attacking the Turks. On the other baud, Vitezium (Sh Petersburg, 
IL 196) thought that the intriguee wore to put Prince Amadeus on 
the Greek throne; so also Bideschini, Garibaldi, quotel in Tivaroni, 
L'Italia, IL 418, 











() Tune to August 

Garibaldi gave quite inconsistent accounts of his intentions in 
going to Sicily. According to his diary (quoted in Guerzoni, on cit, 
II, 299) he went to provent an sufonomist movement, which ho 
Velieved was threatening. [It is possible that this was a deliborately 
fulse statemont, în order to screon the King. Sea Mario, Nicotera, 
61] According to “Melena” (Garitaldi, 151), ho confossod at the 
end of May that he was projecting a conquest of Rome, and was 
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going to Sicily with that object; but ‘“ Melona's” «tatomenta are often 
euspicius. Ho had already before Sarnico talked confidentiy of 
going to Rome, and when he was at Milan, it was fashionabie to 
west legenda of “ Rome or Death” in hata (Cantù, op. cit., IIL 574). 
Three days beforo hia speech ab Palermo he wrote to a friend thet he 
‘was “hoping to do something for King and country” (Vecchi, op. 
cit, 343) Saffi (Mazzini, Opere, XLIL cxxii) tbinks that he 
intended guing to Greoce, but that whsn the government denied the 
promised help, be changed bia plans and made Romo his objective. 
So too Salazaro (Cenni, 106), Guerzoni (op. cit., II, 300) thinks that 
he had no elear end in view, when be left Caprera. 

Probahly ono of Rattazzi'a objects was t0 play Garibaldi no as to 
extori concessione from the Emperor (Bianchi, Matteucei, 385) 

Ar to the part taken by the King, Garibaldi read to some of his 
follower a letter from him, offering means for an expedition fo 
Greece. This was according to Mario (Afazzii, 423) on the voyage 
to Palermo, according to Saffi (Mazzini, Opere, XIIL cxxiv) a few 
days before sailing. Garibaldi told ‘Malena” thet the King guve 
his private consent to an attack on Rome, if he were ready to take 
the purishment on himself in case of failure (Melena, op. cit., 158). 
Garibaldi certainly maintained almost up to the Inst that tho King 
was bebind him and that therefore the ministers dared not stop him 
(Saluzaro, op. cit., 1043 Chambers, op. cit., 194-196, 207; Vecchi, 
op. cil., 344). On the other hand the King suid that the expedition 
to Romo was a breach of a aolemn promiso (Diamilla-Maller, 
Politica segreta, 85); and this in confirmed in the main by N. 
Bianchi (op. cit., 386), who claims access to authentic documents. 

As to the part taken by the goverament, thoro was doubtless for 
some timo an absence of any clear ipstructiona to the official in 
Sicily. Even Cugia, the military governor, was puzziod how to act 
(Adamoli, Da San Martino, 194; Tavallini, op. cit., I. 291; Vecchi, 

. cit, 345). Boldiere wero allowed to desert to tho volunteer 
(Chambers, op. cit., 206; Mazzini, Opere, XIIL cxxx) Accord 
ing to Vecchi (on. cit., 343) 3000 rilles were publicly landed for 
Garibaldi by tho govommont. Garibaldi assoriod beforo Catania 
that he had a letter from the admiral in command of the Italian 
squadron, offering to take him to any port he liked (Guerzoni, 
©p. eit., IL 309), but secorling to Zini (Storia, IL 1039) it ws 
merely an offer to take him to Coprera under an impression that tho 
volunteers had broken up. Garibaldi aftorwards thought (Memorie, 
407) that the frigntas at Catania had orders to prevent his escaping, 
but that the captains tarned a blind oye. Vecchi (np. cit, 346-347) 
says ibo same, and givea evidence, which, if true, shows how un- 
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decided the officera still were Adamoli (op. cif., 214) implies that 
they must havs seen Garibaldi sail. But the governmont did overy- 
thing to prevent volunteers frora joining Garibaldi (Ib., 183, 190 
191) There appears again to have been some understanding bo- 
tween Garibaldi and Depretix. If Cordova is correet (Discorsi, L 
141-142) Garibaldi thought that the proclamation of August 3 was 
a mere blind, and said, as soon as he saw Depretis” signature to ît, 
“we are în agreement with the government.” 

Tr is said that a relative of Benedetti told Fabrizi that tho objoct 
of the government was to gei rid of Garibaldi (Mario, op. cit, 423) 
This wes communicate to Garibaldi. Hicasoli (op. cif, VII, 101) 
also thought that it waa a tmp laid hy Rattazei to wreck Garibaldi. 
But in spito of similar and better-grounded suspizions in 1864 and 
1867 (seo above, Vol. IL. pp. 255, 350), I do not think this probable. 

In weighing the evidence all through it must be remembered thst 
no implicit relianco can be ploced on the statementa of Rattazei or 
Crispi or Garibaldi. Tho two former were nolorious equivocatora, 
and too many of Garibaldi'a statemente in his Memorie and Les 
mille are too glaringly untruthful to allow of depandanoe on his 
other statemonta, 








a 
POLITICAL NOMENCLATURE 


I mavx uniformly used the names of political partiea în their Italian 
significance. Down to about 1844 Liberal includes all sectione of 
nutionaliata, the majority of them being of course constitutionaliste 
as well, From 1844, while Libera] remains on the whole the generio 
term, the common nomenclature is Moderate and Democrat for the 
conservative and advanced nationalist wings respectively, the anti- 
nationalista being Bcactionaries (refrogradi, reazionari), or Codini 
from a real or supposed preference for the old-fashioned pig-tail wig. 
Radical ia also used, practicaliy sa a synonym of Democrat. After 
1849 Conservative and Liberal are în common use as an equivalent 
for Moderate and Democrst, and are perhaps the more usual terms 
during the decade ; but with tha risa of parliamantary life in Piedmont, 
the more defined pariy-names are Bight, Right-Centre, Left-Contre, 
Left. (See Vol I. pp. 387-389.) In the '60s Moderate is in com- 
mon use agein, but Democrat is almost superseled for a time by Gari- 
baldian. For Consorteria and Permanent, eee Vol. IL. pp. 251, 267. 
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Piedmontese milo = 1.53 English miles. 
Roman pare, = UE 
Seupoltn] 
Sicilia } " - 
Italian chilometto= 62 n» chilometri = smile 
Italian Kingdom . 1 ettaro = 24760028, 259 ettari=1 29, mile, 
Neples . . .i1mogga= 43» 
Sicily 0‘ ‘isdma =432, 
Papa] Staten ( /rrubbia = 454 > 
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vello Sicily. sod Naglco (1860), 
ak 140) 150) spreca peut 
140, "1703 argentate. Votuntecr; 
tit pd i lo si Ar 
eipeditin, 159-160; e poiey at 
Nagien 169-171, 174, 193; protesta 
sera Gila ipo 860 
2551.in pariament 210, 33 
an La 
pi Ta See Aria 
Dilzeoa bile Vi: 197 
Bebop” gay queta: 11 278-279, 
pali periti Goo Pueruat 
Disp, Gun SESSI 
a incon revn 
Bifnarck, Conor (atterra 
ren a famo gi Tal i Gi 
Sciopirsd vith Comun, 219: ie 
ey tovardi Antola, 254; n 
Eten with lai se pra 
2305 negotintee with Nepden 
288) 209, 206; his polly tovardi 
apuey, 355, 3,366,375: lotriguca 
Mila rar atomo irene 
Eitriguoa vt Mazzick 103, 3091 
iatrignco to proent Îealo Prete 
adliaoo 369. "Sco Premio 
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Bixio, Nino [1821-1873]: i. 390; iL 
58, 145, 172, 217, 310, 361, 376, 302 

Bologna : i. 73/80, 82-83 147, 173,176, 
213, 240, 413 
porta Murst, i & 
Si ara ua iz 125: 
Austrian: " expelled” from" (1848), 
2645 criminal cutbrenito in 2773 
demnocrata divariied by Zuochi in, 
280; Austriao oceupation of, 327 
Si se Peon ni (00m), di dp; 
1859-60, seo 
Staten, 


Bwaparte, Carlo Luciano, Prince of 
Garino and Musano Cesog rg: 
150, 290. 
— Por us rapalion. see 
Fogionego 
don Jerome [1822- 
ea 
pitt pagni, Cavaliere Caro 1 di st 
Go, 84, 56 94, 108 Ri 








139, 139; sup 
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al Napion i. 171, 178-t81 sin-Naplon 
{1860-62}, 170,127, 18%, 189.100, 
223-224, 126: Sicilp{ 186366), 325 
Bourgeolsio. Sto Middle (ast 
Bowring, Sî: John : i 67 n., 150 
Brzzeli, Cavaliere Francesco Psolo; 
i. 204, 200, 236, 238, 307, 309-317 
Brescia: i. 59, 60, 194, 223, 374,413; 
sig ‘its n Papal States 
rignndoge; 75,333: 
fa Nagles, 9g; ia Sicily, 98; in 
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agniuat, 225; French polley respect 
ing, 226, Hggr ai Pica Law 
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Bropeti, Angelo (Cioerusechio): L 180, 
182, 235, 340; Il 389 
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Byron, Lord: 22, 37, in1 
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Calatafimi, battle af 

Calderari: È 20, 116 

Caltanisetta ; i 26,08 : il 135. 

Oammbray-Digay, Count Luigi Gug- 
“elmo: fi. 35 

Gamorra, the: Î. gr; i 12, 149,157, 
165, 14, 189,324 

Canoe, Autonio. Cpace Minutolo, 

qubrinmn oli i 20 38 140 
pitinata ; i. 245 Ii 38, 183, 185 224 

Oepponi, Marquis Gino [1792-1876]: 
clameter, È 2707  founde th 
Anidogia, 113; hi mininten, 270- 
291; neo lio È. 143, 278, 207, 294, 
326,374 ; Hh 87,130 

Caprera ; fi. 33, 180, 235-236, 242, 
336, 345, 350 355 

ji : theit origin and character, 

i. 19-21; and the Conciliatore, 22; plot 
at Napica 23; ducfagtho Neapolitam 
Movaluzien, 24, 28-29, 35 ; in Sicily, 
295 ta Piedone, 325 And Chacies 
Albert, 32, iL 364-385 ; their defecta, 
i. 35-37 becoe cosinopulitam, 114 
i Geaiono with ine Concia» 
116: pepper sinti (1630) 118 
Mazrinit celtici of, 1365 
pluntodi by Young It, 127; lt 
tells of, t44n 

Cardinale, See Curia 

Carignano, Prince Eugenio ol: li. 103, 
107-108, 189, 222 

Ourrars. Bee Masaa:-Carvora 

Ourrascoea, General 1 i 30, 35 

Casale; £ 184, 354; ii 42, 7071 

Casati, Count Gabrio ; i. 217,235 

Castelddardo, baitio ci: li. 167 

Gistlcroagh, Visconti È 9 II 17. 
Boo Lgldk poltey 

Oetanin sd. 146-147, 3195 i 2u4 

Gatholla Friendakip, society of: 44, 


16 
Catholic party: wishes ta restore Pope 
40 Remo (1848),î.284-285 ; ita ultra- 
mentapisia, 364-355; ita political theo- 
ria in Italy, 350; defanda Temporl 
Pewer (1560-61); iL 127-128, 201- 
203, 228; Cavour and, 200, 206; ita 
Ulifameontane policy, ‘271-272; ab 
ataina from election, 307; ite Impra 
after Mentana 3555 in tho cu 
sonia!’ Consel gig 366 Bro 
French Catholic, Jeruito, Papaoy, 
Papal Valunteers, Tempoval Peer. 
Osttaneo, Carlo [1801-1870]: i 150, 
193. 217-219, 263 : il. 123 
Cavotr. Comnt Camilo Bono di 1810- 
character, i. 201-202, 
il. 218-219; writon in the 
folle Rise, i 168; in tho 
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Agrionlineal Society, 200; adto 
cates a Constitution (1847), 202; 
hia viowa sa to frazchise, 2115 
dalla Toe wa pad dead pioli 
mpiisiy 209 on Siccardi 
18, 300, 399; bia poliey In 18; 
sordo dida va dle righe 
199; fu the ministry, 3995 his fin: 
Aficia) leginlatioa, 400-401; and 
the connubio, 409; recigua, 410; 
boconses promala, 4115 ladicte the 
nequestratione, 4153 him. sttituda 
tomnala Uni (1850-29), 398 
fi. 29; his acelenastical pelioy (1 
{601 108, 308; fi a, 20; a me 
tiona witl the King. 404, 11; ii 














113, 21 commercial specale- 
dora, bill fr din i 
monastertes, 5; bia foreign polior 
{I8SA=S8) 8-6," 28, 75t an 
the AO den Alliance, 73 at 

‘ot Parle, 15-18; bis 


position in Piediwont (1856), 20; bla 
îoy fn 1856-57, 20, 28-30; bia 
gle tema ot) (16je Apri 
1859), 29, 30, 48 s0-s1, 60, 115, 
119% Atto Bipdi alt 20 te, 50 
115, t19; ditto Naplea ind Sicily, 
18.29, 34-39, 40; and Murattim, 
{Pi dvocates [edo of icaching 
‘396; li. 41; shrowe over Rattazzi, 
44; alter Orsini’ attempt, 46-47 ; ni 
Piombidres, 48-49 ; organinea opizion 
{a Itp, 51-58, i focum von 
so Si in Japtny 1859 
si in spring of 1859, 64-67; 
Folicy during {ho war 85-87, 90; 
After Villafranca, 81, 91-94 i ronigna 
0fB00,83; bis polley during Rattassi 
minlatry, 100-101, 106, 108, 111-17 


























ty, LIA-118, 124: pro 
‘0É Romagna, 119, 131 





poses Vicar 
eda Baroy and Nice, 45, 116-120; 


refupes to iso up Tscagy, 119; in 
pueliament (Apri 1850), 142; policp 

og Venetia (1860-61), 115, 
125, 196-197; ditto French belpy 
119, 125 196-197 1 dito Naglea sod 
cid, TS, 133-134, 136-139 i divto 
(May-Auguoì, 1800), 147-150, 152- 
158: decidon to invade Umbria, 158 

raidi on Papal Staten, 1 

159-160; geta Napoleon cmrent ta 
fnvaaion, 161-162; invades Umbria, 
165; reluses to cede Sardinia, 1687 
his attitudo to Garibaldi (Bept.= 
Nor, 1860), 168, 173; hiv efforta to 
improvo the Bontb, 183-154, 187- 











139; his local gorermment policy, 
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193-195; miaktte overtaren to 
Prania. 196 28%; \akuo attack: 
ing Austria (1862), 197: opposes 
rovisional chsage of capital, 2005 
policy reepeoliog Rowe (185) 
Pia 
fn Free Siate, 207-208, 210-211} 
liamens (1861), 213-215; bid 
attitude to volunteere, 179, 216 ; and 
to Garibeldi'a schemen, 2175 at 
fucked by Goribaldi, 217 dio 2183 
compared with: Bierarok, 219; dis: 
Bonesty ol his policy, 65, 117, 153, 
4 








200, ri ditto under ro 
sosia adria perte 
VEERLASO, projected stata of (1848- 
280, 293-294, 323-324; ditto 
(sto 1 48 51, 55 89; after 
anca, 93-94 military league, 
95: votes ol auncxation, 97 ; solid 
for unity, 100; plan ci piitical 
league, ror; Carigeano  eleeted 
Regent, 102; BonDompagni compro» 
mise, 108-100; the plsbiscites, 119, 
121. See "sca? 
Centralization : at Rume tn 


ui 15, de edi gi 
fi ori, 


37, 1AB-14] i 
Centurion si. 3-86, 141-142,176, 331 
io 





iL 195-198 227, st 
“Rude, Local Goverme 
Boo San 
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Qoscna : L7, 123, 333, 340 

Chezitablo [natitutiuns : È 107; fi. 303. 
See Poor relief 

Cherloa TIT, Duko of Parma: i 378; 


i 
Charles Alteri, King of Piedmont 
[1798-1849]; his character, Î 32,134 
135; attempia to bar from inscession, 
10, 133; bia relatione vith the Ca 
ona, 3; 389-385; Negent(1821), 
4 33-36; in 1826-30, 1341 becomes 
xiag, 133, 135; after piot ot 1833, 
1363 Gioberii nudi Balbo appeal ta, 
4, 157; iorcign(1831-46),162-1 
Altan 160-160) Merate 
the Churohand Tonia, 164-165, 169, 
188; hi bostility to Austria, 1663 
spprosches tho Tlberaln, 167-168; 
after accession of Pius IX., 174; in 
1847, 1188 1861 in oppodio or 
cin belp; 192; granta contitation, 
165,206-207; his relation with Lom 
dard patriota, 194,216, 220 ; beritates 
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todeclare wr, 225 ; fears epublicans, 
226,238 ;inthe war of 1848, 228-232, 
249-252, 256-258; dialikea the Volun- 





teers, 230, 241; ditto expansion of 
Pindmonî, 234, 255; his position after 
the Encyclical, 240; his attitude 
towards fuson, 241 ; winbes to mur- 


render Venetia, 2541 in detonco of 
Milan, 258-260 after Salasco arie 
ti00, 261, 266; în wintor oî 1848-49, 
5565 Bitogennoo Ne 

‘ bibliography, di 402 
Tibertiom, Piedmoni 


Cherlea F ciao I Pistoni (1765- 


1831]; bie reign, i. 

1333 his bostility to i die 

Giatex Lois, Dolo ct Tessa, after: 
vards Chaxles IL of Parma: i 65, 
185: 189, 223, 378 

Gotta; i 1856-37, È 106 1465 i 


Christina Dottore Seo Iguorantelli 
Church, The: in Piedmont, IL 43-45, 
fi ia Lombardy Vecefle, gi 
69 ; in Naples, po;ia Sicily, 

991 ia Îtalp 1o1-i02; pitrioe in 
of dlergy, 101; ii Bi 


AE tr: 
5 390, 393 uader do ono 
EEfolile, Sbiszo gr; and the 
presi 382-354; la Piedmont 
{{SO-59Ì, 399-395 1, 51433 în 
Naples [1830-59], $ g6bi di 12 
nationalint cleney {r8so-61), 126, 
105. 204-206, 228 hontility af elergy 
to Italian Kingdom, 185, 207, 228, 
[oso 1} 366 canina Frs 
cata Catholic ia perte Church Landa 
Concordata, Curia Ecclesiastical 
Ceuta, Fedesiotica — legialatioo, 
Bic even, Page, free 
buroh, ‘Finito, È Liveri Catholica, 
Moncsierica Fopaoy,  Seminarici 
Vacant Sea 
Church Lands: netionslized under 
French rule, È. 2, 875 yurcbasen of, 
aù Bestoratioe, 14-16; law of Roman 
Repable pcig: ii: Lam dt 
185514 Pilato Bingo Tuo 
277, 331; Rattazzi®a Law, avi luò 
sd toa di gigi, 
Church Reformera, Church, 
"Libero Cattolias 
Church, States of the, See Popal 
States 
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Church, General Richard : i. 25 
Cialdini, Enrico [borm 181 TH fight 
in Spain, i. 143 in war of 1859, ii. 

73, 75; meeta Napoleon at Can: 
béty, 161; in Umbrisa campaiga, 
166-167, 177-178; atnitgo o! Gacia, 
179-181; attack brlgande, 190,224= 
3353 chellengod br Garibaldi, 217 1 
Liovtonant né Noplos, 203-224, 296- 
207; in Sicily 1860] 244, 247} in 
mmraf 1856, 291-294, rien 
to form cabinet (1867), 350-351 
Opposas Sugo dî army, 3615 
mate war (1870), 371 

Giemsalio. Slo Zrunari 


Cilento : 197, 205; ii 
Sigean SIESEO ron 
105-106, 
cutieda Gitari: at Palermo (1820) 
275 in Romagna (1831), 123; de 
Mialded io Romagna (1846) 1765 
and in Tuscany, 179 ; granted în 
Papal Stato, 1815 demandod in 
Piedmont, 185 ; grata in Luooa, 
$ and ia Tarceny, 186; granted 
in Eiuimont, 200,204; ant in Au 
trian Ewpins 217; at Venice, 241 ; 















dn 1859-60, i 71; attacks brigande 
190, 224-225; i 1867, 

civil 7 abolished at 3h Ro 
sorstion, È 14, 17; question of, fn 
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tical claims, 43, 90, 156, 328: ita 
bostility to Liberal ministries, 175, 
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Givita Vecchia: 184, 334; 329, 351, 


alt gr3 70 
ricadere; 10-18: 3635, 
339, 363 a 
far iad 
Clotilde, Prinooss 1 fi. 49, 56 
Clube: în 1847-49, i 177, 209, 26: 
N70, adora, oo sescise Sé: 
Rifle practice, i 216, 236, 239 
Golden, Riobard : i. 177, 179 
odea; Ode Napoleon, 45, 4,76; 
Semo, Ho, Neotaltan 1, 07° 
iten, 22, 875 
Afberane, 104} questo ot rlermtà 
(1861), di. 112, 1923 Italia, 267. 
Bee Justice, Lom 
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Colini. See Rizhi 
Colletta, General Pietro [117 
4 2%, 30, 113 194 
Comactilo: 11, 222, 340 
Gamaroa ; i 
Commerce; 
Lombardy: Venetia, 
64;.in Lucoo, 65; in Tuscany, 705 
fa Pupa! States, 75; in Napleg 91; 
in Sicily, 98; in Ttaly (1830). 1045 
ola of esperte 104} expansion cf 
Jo Pitt vele: Cayo ict; 
2,48 jin RingdomofTtaly, 
if feninar ge 
mercial Treaties, Pre Trade, Politi. 
cal Econoong, Proteotive dutita 
Commercis] League, Sea /talium Leazua 
Commercial Treatia: Della Mar 
Gherita'1, i 163; Carour'a, qoLz 
With Franco (180%), ii. 302 
Committee cf Action: st Naplso, il 
158, 168: at Rumo, 339 
Committee of Order: in Sicily, 
at Naples, 156-r58, 168 
Committesa cl 





1831]: 








in Piediront, L g8; in 
in Modena, 



























199. 220, 222, 376; ii. 72 
donciliiore De 11.28, 11 
Goncistorio, Th 
Concordato: at Neplea (1818), i. 2; at 
Puma, 10 Futon (1851, 3835 
in Locibardy-Venetia (1859), 383; 
si Moiene ind Sapio 9835 ne 
ione respecting, Pisdmontesa 
na 
cany, ii 125-126 ; abolisbed in 
Naples, 201 

Gendeoalec, Quant Pederio [1795 

geni E 45, Ra io 
ngregationa 35. 59, 195-190; 

Contabio, The: 10009 

Gonsalvi, Cardinal [1757-1824]: i. 9 
15-16 74-10, 117 

Goesurterie, The: charseter ol, 251 
advocstes trmmferane: of mapa 
2625 and the Protoosì, 263, 266; în 
1865-5S, 269 309, 358 

Conativuent, Tha. See Jalion Fidene. 
È: 

Constitutirm : Lomberda nale for (1814). 
i 51 Ferdinand ILL faroura 15; 
Ferdinand L promina, 16; repenled 
in Sicilr, 17; Alerande faroure, 
19; granted at Naples (1820), 24; 
and in Sicily, 25-27 ; and in Pie 
mont (1821), 31-33; nt Lucca, 655 
Tomsombruai iavoure, 66; Charles 
Albert refuwon (1831), 1347135; 08° 
qecini nt Neplsa (a8g1}, 138 iti 
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tude of Moderatea to, 162, 198; Cor. 
tini ndpocatee 184], 186; rovine 
demand for, 198, 200-201; di 
cultiei of, ln Pipal States, 200, 
21t-2t2; Osvour advacates, 20: 
grazied in Sicily (1848), 204; and 
E Nopim 26; and in Piedi 
'uscsaz, 207} and în Pepel 
le 
stitutiona ci 1848, 210-212; reformed 
fn Bicils, 314; of Roman Republic, 
20; ir Pislnont alter Novara, 
156/1501 refund by Pope (ISO), 
suependod st _Naplo (1849 
Sdi ro mean a tan Se 
4; gran o (1860), LL 
156; Piccmentese, da ingdoni oi 
cdi t9r 
'Bunei, Monsignor Giovauni : 
175, 167 
Gordora, Filippo [n8r1 18671: L 315 
317-318, 3605 n 186 
SRL 
Correnti, Ceme : i. 193, 263, 360 
Corsini, Don Neri (the eider); £ 139, 
45 p 2 averi ) Prinoa 
& e Younger) 
of Lajatico: I, 186, 286; ii. 107 
Goinell'f Stato: at Parmb, È 64; in 
Piedmont (1831), 135; in Tuscany 
fsi 1795 at Rome (1847) 181, 
208209; abollsbed st Nnpl 
1849) 308: ai Romo ln tho "Soe 


























Griupi, Francesco [1819, Heing]: organ- 
inoe Siciliema (1847), i 204; ex 
pelled from Piedmont, 415: plana 
emi in Sly (86); 7: 

fn 1859, 18; lane re: 

‘Silly (1850), 113n., 121-124, 

134; persuados Garibalii fo go thers 

(1860), 138; hi polioy in Sicily, 

146-147, ‘148-150, 1705 hia polar 

at Naplen, 171, 174-175 apponed to 

Piclmontista | 192; his relations 

vith Rattazzi and Garibeldi (1862), 
592-996; im parliamone (1863-67), 
279 290, 310, 3361 hie relatione 
vità Rattazzi and Garitaliti (1867), 
bee 343473 in parliament 
868.50), 367, 3501 his relntiona 
with Bimerde (1870), 369 n. 

Goria, The: ita character i. 72-7: 
Papol Foreiga Ministry and i 

211-212, 2753 Ultrninontaninm 

5063 epr vp Antoneli, ti 105 

And the Temporal Power (1560), 

208; Cavoura overtuzee to, 208= 

2105 Ricasoli dilto, 228 ; in 1864- 
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Villafranca, 94 101-106; 


65,271, 279: and the Ecomenical 
Comell, 364-366. Bee Papazy 

Qurtaton, batlo of: 1. 251 

Gtstozza, battles of : {1848}, i. 2575 
(1866) ii 293-294 


DasonstDa, General Giuseppe : 
193 

Dante, study ol: i. 55m, 6h 81, 90, 
113; bis portrait în to Bargello, 
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ita, 


Danubian Principalitice : schemea for 
erchanging Lombardy-Venesia with, 
g16: Faiigue in fr atta co 
197, 284-265 
D'Azeglio, Cavaliere Massimo (1798- 
his character, i. 158-150, 
3900-3915. wrltes Ettore Fieramuica, 
T4gi Vila Romagna (1849), 159: 
t8i pnlnbea  Uitimi CE. di 
Zomagno, 160-161; în 1847, 181, 
185 200; in 1848, 2:0, 258; bo 
pimeoprinie Bg) 350; hinpoley 
rurpocting torme ci ponoe, 356.357 
Ain in pol 350 s58 sia Spi. 
3° hiù forefgn poliey, 391, 4055 
fis ecclesinatioal: policy, 393-396; 
4195, coponea ibe'sonnebio. 409; 
gna ofîce, 411; Druterta against 
Pajal' polly (1855), di ti 
mmiseicner in Ja (1859), 88- 
89, 94-95, 101 i în 1860, 103, 127, 
130, 1373 wishes Florence ‘to be 
chpital, 199; ssserta that Naples 
vaate 'sepiration, 225; protesta 
agniort September Tae 261 
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Do Eautey! Nobile Cabrile + £-I98 


Dicarotto, Marquis Francesco Sa. 
130. 147, 204-205 






Margionta: Conti Clemente 


Della 
Solaro : i. 164-165, 184, 188 

De Maistre, Count Joseph : i. 9, 10, 
31,46, 50 

Dè Mérode, Monsignor Severin: il. 
228/2710 

Democrata : in 1845-47, 1. 177, 180, 


203, 207 adrocato war (winter of 
1848-49), 265-266, sii promote 
agi. 287; fa Tue. 
Sany (1848-49), 250-272, 293-204 ; 
in Papal States (1818-10), 270, 250 
289-200; in Piedmont (1848-49) 
297, 299-502; dito after Novara 


35% 358, 386; approach D'Azeglio, 
{58 decay in ghe ‘go, li 21-22; 
in Tuscany (1850), 84, 1015 after 
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monarchista, 167, 178-179; 
mena paia 
poliey of, 235: Ricanoli and, 235- 
E367 atttt Matta. 240 3 afidi 
towande September Convention, 263, 
206; in 1867, 34m 344-345, 350 
Seo Geribaldiane, Lf Ù 


| Depretin Agortino f:813-1887]: #1 


"6, 50, dio 390300. 

DA pr Lap 
258 

General Maurizio : li. 190 

DI Fd br ono (8:01 

ring): 

Dima 4 oSvanrtes, Seo Mon 
asteia 

Durando, Giacomo [1807-1894]: i 132, 
143, 162, 202, 230; il. 2, 5,72, 22% 
DI 3 

Difendo Giotioni 1 149,234, 249- 


250, 306 


EconsstasmicAt, COTTI : in Piedmont, 

i 49-44, 302; in Papa] Staten 76. 

“Tascany ander the Concondat, 

min ditto in Lombardr, 383; abol- 

dibel in Pieimont, 354; ad in 
Modena and P. 












legislation 
Repnblio, i. 328-329; needed in 
Piedmont, 392-393; the Siocerdi 
Laws, 94; Sardinian tithes abol: 
Iihed, 330114; onseminazieni. 396; 
fi 3855 Olri Marriage Bill 













o), 125-196 1 in Umbria, Marchea 
and Naples (1860), 201 ; in Tureaoy, 
126, 201; abtacita on anti-nationalint 


bisbope, 207, 274; law of elerical 
abusos, 274, 381; sale of church 
landa, 270-279, 330-331, 342; ere 
quatur snd bishope” ostb, 278-279, 
330-331; the vacant seee, 274-280, 
330; diselation ot remaiaing mon" 
Asterie», 326-327; Ricasolie Free 
Church DÎÙ, 330-331; Lam of Guar: 
anveon 379-382; conseription. of 
Glorgy, i 396 ji 3 274,363; equal 
tation of clerieal incomen, i. 329: iL 
1126, 201, 277. See Churek Landa, 
Marriage,  Comcordata, Fre 
Churek, Monerteria. 

Education : in Piedmont, L 47,168 
Lomberdy-Venctie, 54; in Modma, 
635 in Parma, 64} in Lucca, 65} 
in Tusoan, 70; in Pupal Staten, 80 ; 




















Mamisnl' } ‘programme, 27 
led mont, fi, 4 
domol Iialy, 303-395. Bo Voir: 


adito, religione: £ 18, 274, 380, 
383 ri 0, 106, go ata gog 

Fiuetora] Law. _Soo Franchite 

+ formation ol province of, 







risinga in (1870), 362 

Bncyelical of April 29, 1848: i 236 
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riot, 1975 rovluion docile 00,215: 
Hive Dego ul Mil, 160220) Ning 
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ss Triumrir, ig ip to lotnd 
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believe: in Carvur, 30; opposes 
Muratzism, 37 die, 54 
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403-414 
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“Rimini manifesto, 159-1 
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e perg, var (n 
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(1848-19) 260-270, aopana tar 
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(Si: Aa 2017 10 ode 
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(181,6), 115 the reetorntica ab, 16; în 
1816-20, 22; Concerdntof 19,8, 221 
revolution ol 1820-21,23-39, 355 
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in 1846-47, 203-204; conatitution 
granted aî (1848), 206; itsolaima to 
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baldi at Naples, 154-105 ; his govern- 
ment, 169; the atriggie over nuo» 
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26,199, 185 189.7 

fe Lite inre 
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city of: i 91-92, 150, 
238-240, 309, 358-300; il 35, 38, 
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Napoléoa, Louis, alterorarda Napoléon 
TI [2808-1873] L 
5 falce part 
Of 1831, 120; wauita to attack Aus- 
tria (1849), 302, 333, 357; bla 
towardi Rome (1849), 285, 
13-34, 336, 364; dito towards 
ir] 
pax Ney, 364 bia policy to 
Italy (1850-53), 406-407; the comp 
'itat, 4075 nétacka Pincimontena prese 
lar,48; prumises: belp to Piod. 
mont (1852), 408, See Napolton JI. 
Napoléon LÎI : becomea emperor, i. 412; 
His policy owarda Piedmont (18537 
Fi 6, 105 ditto si Congress of 
dari 16-17) Dio polly tomerdo 
Papacy (1855-58); 16, 32-33; wiaboe 
to PrililetY invia ilo 16, 38 
109, 111, 131-132, 167, and below i 
his” attiludo towardi Naples and 
Murattista, 35, 4, 573 Orsoi 
tris to assassinato, 45-46; wishes 
era danza esi a 
Plombidres, 48-995 plans_ Italian 
Frterntion, 28, $7_ 981 vidi to 
avez fer Nice, 49,80, 109; 
117; bis policy reepeeticg T'emporai 
Power (1858-59), 48, 56-57, 64, 73- 
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maso; di. 157 

Noyte : Nopomuseno 1 Î. 396 
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38 364-367 
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poliey respecting Ti Power 
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tha Spllabom, 272-273; ita 
renpecting the vacant sens, 278-280, 
330; ita poliey in 1866, PELA 32%» 
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BETTA RL Face Centa 
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